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Editor's Note 


Marcel Fodor’s book was apparently never published. This edition 
is base on the VOA library’s photocopy of the typescript. 

There are a number of handwritten annotations on the manu¬ 
script from which the VOA copy was made, mostly anonymous, 
but sometimes initialled. Corrections as made to the manuscript 
are included as if they were part of the original manuscript. 
Obvious typos are corrected. Capitalization has been generally 
modernized, as has punctuation. Question mark in brackets, e.g. 
[George ?], indicates illegible or missing word(s), or cases in which 
the photocopy runs off edge of page; the bracketed material is the 
editor’s best guess on the material in question. The typescript uses 
parentheses to indicate external material within quotation marks. 
Except where ambiguous this has been standardized as square 
brackets. Other material in square brackets is the editor’s, as are 
footnotes, except those labeled as the author’s. 

Fodor’s sourcing is frequently unclear or unspecific. In some 
cases I was able to clarify references. (Thank you, Google Book 
Search.) Otherwise, the material is left as in the original. 

The copy of the manuscript in the VOA library is untitled. The 
present title is mine. 

The author was a native of Hungary, and English was not his 
native language. The manuscript reflects this in its sometimes 
quirky or creative syntax. I have attempted only the very lightest 
of copy-editing of the manuscript to preserve the charm of the 
original. 




About the Author 


Marcel W. Fodor was born in Hungary in 1890. 

He was a newspaper reporter and the author of several books 
including the following: 

Plot and Counterplot in Central Europe (Houghton Mifflin, 

1934) 

South of Hitler (London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1938), an updated 
edition of Plot and Counterplot; and 

The Revolution Is On (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1941). 1 2 
At the time Plot and Counterplot was published he was 
Manchester Guardian correspondent in Vienna. A few months 
later he was identified as being with the Chicago Daily News. 3 

He was described in Time magazine as “perhaps the 
world's top expert” on the Balkans. 4 

In 1957 he was quoted as a policy officer at VOA. 5 
He died in 1977; a UPI obituary omits the place of death but is 
datelined Trostberg, W. Germany. 6 


1 Reviewed in “The Problems of Central Europe” by Emil Lengyel, The New York Times, 
Nov. 28,1937, p. 130; and more briefly in “Books of the Times” by Charles Poore, The New 
York Times, Nov. 13,1937, p. 17. 

2 Reviewed by William H. Chamberlin, The New York Times, Dec. 1,1940, p. BR5. Review includes photo 
and describes Fodor as “one of the most scholarly and best informed of European correspondents.” 
The full text of the book is available in PDF format at http://tinyurl.com/2w8x7c or 
http://ia331315.us.archive.0rg/2/items/revolutionisono35264mbp/revolutionisono35264mbp.pdf. 

3 “Nazis in Vienna Hold 3 Newspaper Men,” AP story in The New York Times, Mar. 17,1938, p. 8. 

4 “Back to the Balkans,” Time, Aug. 14,1944, http://www.time.com/time/magazine/article/ 
0,9171,775195,00.html 

5 “Budapest Action Gratifies ‘Voice'” by Harry Gilroy, The New York Times, Aug 30,1957, p . 2 

6 The New York Times, July 2,1977, p. 13. 
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Chapter 1 

The Voice of America 


“The Voice of America!” A name slightly pretentious, yet well- 
calculated to arouse sufficient curiosity and influence, has flowered 
in the score of years of its existence to a well-recognized institution 
all over the world. It is loved by large groups of nationalities and 
peoples, accepted by others, tolerated by some, criticized by friends 
and foes, and certainly intensely disliked by the rulers of those who 
forced their people into acceptance of an ideology which differs 
entirely from the normal and regular mentality of the peoples of the 
Free World. 

This history of the Voice intends to weave together facts about an 
organization which stands curiously aloof from generally and 
historically established practices in this country, where government 
ownership and control in any field of our public life is regarded with 
suspicion and distrust. This ownership and control, however, was 
forced upon us not only by the rapidly progressing political, ideo¬ 
logical, and international developments in a changing world, but 
also by the plethora of new technical inventions in which Uncle 
Sam’s country had a full share. 

Prior to the airplane and radio age, this country considered itself 
immune of external danger, both physically and ideologically. Two 
vast oceans, spreading east and west for thousands of miles, a 
friendly neighbor in the north, and a sudden contraction of the 
hemisphere as one goes south gave, indeed, a justified innocence in 
defending our independence and our continent with the aid of 
conventional weapons. 

Yet during the last 40 years matters changed, and changed all too 
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much. Distances were abolished by the invention of fast-flying 
planes and, later, jets; the discovery of broadcasting linked us with 
the nations of other parts of the world. 

Already during World War I, we were [compelled ?] to depart 
from the usual custom of not engaging ourselves in information 
activities or propaganda, and President Woodrow Wilson felt 
obliged to establish the “Creel Committee of Public Information” 
after the United States entered the first worldwide holocaust in the 
second decade of our century. 1 This committee, organized by George 
Creel, a distinguished newspaperman, was entrusted to present a 
“fair and full” picture of the United States to the rest of the world, 
and to counteract the propaganda efforts of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Germany and, later, the ideological entreaties of the Bolsheviks, who 
came to power in Russia toward the end of the First World War. 

True to old traditions, this Creel Committee had disappeared as the 
first traces of the effects of the World War were believed to be 
eradicated, in 1919. 

After this year no specialized government agency had been 
established to present a faithful picture of the United States to a 
distrustful world. The United States government was devoid of an 
appropriate tool to combat an increasing anti-American sentiment 
in the world — we can say a growing anti-American agitation in 
many of the foreign countries, some of whom were our close allies 
during the war. 

Underdeveloped or destroyed countries or impoverished people, 
as a rule, hate those who are rich and successful. The anti-American¬ 
ism of many Europeans, Latin Americans, and also of other peoples 
from other countries of the world was largely due to impoverish¬ 
ment of the middle classes in Germany and Italy, or to impoverish- 


1 The Committee on Public Information was established by Executive Order 2594 on April 13, 
1917. It consisted of George Creel (chairman) and the secretaries of state, war, and navy ex 
officio. It was abolished by E.O. 3154 on August 21,1919. 
http://www.archives.gov/research/guide-fed-records/groups/063.html 
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ment and unemployment in different parts of the globe — auforid,' 
it was the envy of the poor brother against the rich. Before the First 
World War this dissatisfaction gained in the form of anti-British 
feeling, and a little over a half-a-century the English businessmen, 
politicians and tourists were the subjects of the drawings of 
European cartoonists. 

Nevertheless, the end of the First World War found a new phe¬ 
nomenon: anti-Americanism. Because of the lack of effective mass 
communications or some form of information effort on the part of 
the United States, even such well-organized and highly charitable 
activities as Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Administration or the 
generous help of the American Red Cross did little to mitigate the 
anti-American feeling in Europe, except in areas directly benefiting 
by the work of the above societies. 

In the days of inflation in Europe after World War I and in the 
period of the subsequent collapse of the currencies and the closing 
down of many of the industries, this ugly mood in Europe increased, 
but the United States remained aloof and unconcerned over the 
development of this adverse worldwide propaganda, as the mere 
idea of any kind of information or propaganda was, as in the past, 
received with considerable doubt. 

The increasing propaganda activities of the Italian fascists and 
German Nazis were addressed chiefly to domestic audiences, but 
with the passing years they tried to influence Americans of Italian or 
German origin, too. When this agitation assumed disturbing forms, 
the government of the United States first endeavored to insulate the 
consequences of this foreign agitation to the local groups in the 
states. The old tradition at home prevented the employment of any 
censorship, retaliation, or suppression. 

When in the growing years of the thirties the national interest of 
the United States required the support, in an intensified degree, of 
the democracies of the western world against authoritarian and 


* by its very nature 
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totalitarian states, it became obvious that, sooner or later, some 
kind of information apparatus will be required to acquaint the world 
about our plans, interests, and aspirations. 

By this time the propaganda by air waves had been developed not 
only by the hostile, but also by the friendly governments. By this 
time Britain and France, as well as other democratic countries, were 
engaged in international broadcasting activities through facilities 
owned and operated by these governments. Yet we have to recall 
that even toward the end of the thirties, international short wave 
broadcasting was still walking in its baby shoes. 

The young generation in this country hardly will be able to realize 
that certain services, appliances, and instruments which they take 
for granted in the pursuit of their daily life are, in reality, new 
achievements, unknown to their forebears even as late as a gener¬ 
ation ago. The airplane, which today is a common means of carrier, 
dates in its practical forms only from the days just before World 
War I. Broadcasting is even newer; it is only 40 years old if we 
include the experimental stages. 

The first known experimental radio program was broadcast by 
Professor Reginald D. Fessenden at Brandt Rock, Mass., on Christ¬ 
mas eve of 1906. Ten years later, during World War I, David Sarnoff, 
today chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, then in the 
employment of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, conducted successful experiments in transmitting music 
by broadcasts. But it was only on November 2,1920, that station 
KDKA at the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company in 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., began regular broadcasting. Allegedly the 
Dutch did such broadcasting before this. 

Government-controlled radio, of course, is much younger, even 
abroad. The British Broadcasting Company in London, England, 
started its daily broadcasts on November 14, 1922, and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which was the successor company, was 
constituted under Royal Charter for ten years on January 1,1927. 
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This body corporate set up under a Royal Charter claims to be a 
private corporation, though 51 percent of its stocks are in the hands 
of the British government, and its external (overseas) program — 
the part of the BBC comparable to the Voice of America — obtains 
its finances by appropriation voted by the House of Commons. (The 
BBC calls this money given by the Parliament for the external 
services “grant-in-aid.”) 

The BBC’s External Services started in 1932, when the first broad¬ 
casts to the empire were initiated. To combat the growing Axis 
propaganda, the BBC started, at the request of the British govern¬ 
ment, services in Arabic, German, Italian, and French in 1938. 
Transmissions in Spanish and Portuguese started in the same year. 
Other broadcasts were then added during the war. 

In most of the other countries broadcasting had started in the 
middle or in the late twenties, but with few exceptions, all those 
broadcasting stations were either government-owned or controlled. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is founded on principles 
similar to the BBC. The German radio was in the hand of the Ger¬ 
man government before the war (and during the war), and only after 
the occupation by the Allies did private German companies start 
their broadcasting activities. French broadcasting was, to a great 
extent, government owned and controlled. 

In the United States, domestic broadcasting was always in private 
hands and remained so. The very limited short wave broadcasting 
stations for external purposes were also in private hands before the 
war. They were free from government influence even after the out¬ 
break of the war in Europe. Only in the fall of 1940 a radio division 
was originated in the Communications Division of the government, 
to check vaguely the activities of the short wave stations of the 
private companies. 2 Out of this Radio Division was born the Foreign 
Information Service of the Coordinator of Information and the 
Radio Division of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in the 

2 A question mark (?) appears in the margin alongside this sentence. 
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late summer of 1941. 

After Pearl Harbor, government intervention into those short 
wave broadcasts increased, but only in February 1942 was the first 
broadcast beamed to Europe from the Madison Avenue office of the 
Coordinator of Information. And only on October 31, 1942, did the 
United States government take over all the short wave broadcasting 
stations for its own use. And even after this date, for a while some of 
the private stations, naturally now under the control of the Office of 
War Information, continued to broadcast to Europe. 



Chapter 2 


History of the Name "Voice of America" 


When in July 1941 the first Latin American broadcasts over Columbia 
Broadcasting System stations were arranged by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Nelson Rockefeller), the 
talks to South America started with an announcement: “This is the 
Voice of the United States of America,” or in Spanish, “Esta es la voz 
de los Estados Unidos.” 1 It was natural that to the sensitive, touchy, 
and proud South Americans it was impossible to say “This is the 
Voice of America.” In fact, just because of the sensitiveness of the 
Latin Americans, Nelson Rockefeller had opposed later the choice of 
announcement by the Coordinator of Information’s office in its 
European broadcasts. 

When in February 1942 the Foreign Information Service section of 
the Coordinator of Information’s office started to broadcast to 
Germany, France, and Italy, the first broadcast to Germany was read 
by William Harlan Hale, at that time chief of the German desk of the 
broadcasting services of the Coordinator of Information. Hale is at 
present managing editor of Horizon magazine. 

Mr. Hale told me that in his first broadcast in German he 
announced: “Jetzt hoeren Sie Stimmen aus Amerika.” This sentence 
in English has several meanings. Stimmen can mean “voices,” but 
also “opinions,” “reviews,” but even “melodies;” remember Johann 
Strauss’ famous waltz, “Stimmen aus der Wienerwald” — “Melodies 

1 Information supplied by Miss Edith Brody, at present with the New York office of the Voice 
of America. [Author’s footnote] 
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from the Vienna Woods.” ’’Stimmen” is the plural of “stimme,” but 
while stimme is definitely “voice,” stimmen has other meanings, too. 

Great discussions arose out of this announcement, and after a 
while it was decided that the formula “Hier spricht die Stimme 
Amerikas” — “This is the Voice of America” — was to be adopted. 
Thus in the cloudy, cold last days of February 1942, the name “Voice 
of America” appeared on the ether. Bob Sherwood, the head of the 
Foreign Information Service, and by then a famous playwright, 
endorsed the name. 

The example of the German desk was followed by the other lan¬ 
guage services, and the synonymous titles were adapted by the other 
desks. Thus the French service announced, “LAmerique en guerre 
vous parle” (America at war speaks to you); the Italian: “Questa e la 
voce dellAmerica” (This is the Voice of America), and so on. 

Officially the name had not yet been adopted. The “Voice of 
America” sounded too flippant to become the official name of the 
broadcasting activities of the government. Yet it would have been 
impossible for the announcers to introduce the broadcasts some¬ 
what in this fashion: “This is a broadcast of the Foreign Information 
Service of the Office of the Coordinator of Information,” or later, 
“This is a broadcast of the Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information.” 

The British, who started to broadcast overseas ten years ahead of 
us, probably would had been in a similar predicament if they were to 
say each time, “This is the British Broadcasting Corporation.” But 
British broadcasting for domestic purposes started in 1922, and by 
the time the overseas newscasts were inaugurated, the abbreviation 
BBC caught on at home and abroad, and everybody understood 
when the announcer in London said: “This is the BBC in London.” It 
would had been difficult for the Voice to use abbreviations, for the 
Division of International Broadcasting’s initials were IBD, which 
would have sounded more like the trade initials of an underwear 
than that of a serious broadcast organization of the United States 
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government. 

The name “Voice of America,” as introduced by our announcers, 
apparently was well received with our audiences in the various 
countries and certainly made a hit with the press at home, which 
simply refused to employ the long official descriptions, such as “the 
Radio Program Bureau of the Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information,” and thus popularly the government radio has become 
what it still is, “the Voice of America.” 

Already the March 1943 copy of Fortune magazine, dealing with 
the activities of the Overseas Branch of the OWI, stated, “OWI 
broadcasts go out as the Voice of America” and reprinted the 
announcers’ statements in various languages: “Esta es la voz de los 
Estados Unidos” in Spanish, ”Tuk govorit glasit na Amerika” in 
Bulgarian, “L’Amerique en guerre vous parle” in French, “Amerika 
calder Danmark” (America calling Denmark) in Danish, “Edo 
Ameriki” in Greek, “Hlas Ameriki vola cechy” in Czech, “Detta Aer 
Amerika som Enropar Swerige” in Swedish, and “Questa e la voce 
dell’America” in Italian. 

Writing about the OWI overseas operations in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Joseph Barnes, deputy director for Atlantic Operations, 
called the broadcasting service “the Voice of America.” 

Yet the name had not yet become generally known. The budget 
debates in the House and Senate of the Congress discussed the 
appropriation of the “Radio Division” of the OWI. The name of the 
Voice of America had not reached the Senate floor yet. 

When the Office of War Information was abolished after the end 
of the war by presidential executive order, and the information ser¬ 
vices of the OWI were transferred into the Department of State, the 
name slowly passed into oblivion, at least at this side of the ocean. 

William Benton, a former advertising executive with Benton and 
Bowles, was appointed assistant secretary of state for public affairs 
in 1946, and as such he was entrusted with the control of the infor¬ 
mation activities within the Department of State. Benton revived the 
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old name. In an interview in New York he told to the writer of these 
lines: 

I had been in the State Department for several weeks and had 
never heard the phrase “Voice of America.” Here I was, respon¬ 
sible for a vast operation, meeting with OWI and OIAA [Office of 
Inter-American Affairs] in Washington and New York, I was 
listening to the broadcasts — I had their machines in my office, 
in my home and in my hotel, and I would listen to their broad¬ 
casts whenever I had a chance — and I had never heard the 
phrase “Voice of America.” One day I was looking at a big sheet 
from London, listing our programs on the BBC leased facilities in 
London, which used a big part of the OWI program output, and 
down at the bottom I saw something like “7.15 Voice of America.” 

This was the name of a program. I assumed it was somebody 
broadcasting every day from London, and he called himself the 
“Voice of America.” It would be interesting to know who that guy 
was who was saying, “I am the Voice of America,” I said to myself. 
That’s a marvelous name. I picked the name up. I’d been in the 
department two or three months, and in my next press release I 
called the entire overseas radio output the “Voice of America.” I 
stole the name off a program sheet. 

Now who first thought of the “Voice of America?” Who put it 
on the London program? Who was that guy was who called him¬ 
self the “Voice of America?” This would be an interesting piece 
for a research scholar. I would be curious to know who he was. 

My instinct was to pick it off a program, this name, put it on the 
front pages of the newspapers. This was a marvelous publicity 
idea. That is how publicity ideas come about; they just happen 
from something like that. 

David Sarnoff was getting off a boat from Europe, and he said, 
“Benton calls it the Voice of America, but it is the Whisper of 
America.” Secretary Byrnes 2 started to call me the “Voice,” as a 
joke; whenever he saw me he’d ask, “Where’s the Voice?” 

Now it is a funny thing how a man’s memory can play tricks 
on him. I was talking about this to Ed Barrett. 3 He was one of the 
big OWI men, and he said: “Bill, you are all wrong. It was always 

2 James F. Byrnes (1879-1972) was Secretary of State from July 1945-January 1947. 

3 Edward W. Barrett (1910-1989) was chief of the overseas news and feature bureau, Office of 
War Information, June 1942-September 1943. 
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called the ‘Voice of America’ in Europe — we used to call all our 
broadcasts in London ‘The Voice of America.’” 

“It is a damned funny thing,” said Benton. “I was in charge of it in 
the department for months and had never heard the name.” 

Barrett, who in the early days of the Voice was the head of the 
news desk in the OWI, knew that in the war days the colloquial 
name for the Radio Program Bureau of the OWI was “the Voice.” 
And Benton was right that on this side of the ocean the name went 
into oblivion, until he (Benton) resuscitated it. 




Chapter 3 


Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs 


The history of the “Voice of America” would be incomplete without 
including the annals of the four years’ existence of its sister organi¬ 
zation, the government-owned and controlled Office of the Coor¬ 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, and its broadcasts in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English to Central and South America. 

Logically these broadcasts should have come from the “Voice of 
America,” and Colonel William Donovan, the director of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Information (to which the “Voice of America” 
belonged), insisted that the broadcasts to Latin America should be 
incorporated into the broadcast schedules of his own foreign 
Information Service broadcasts. Yet Nelson Rockefeller somehow 
managed to keep his organization separate and independent from 
Donovan’s office. 

Senator William Benton (D-Conn.) told to the writer of these 
lines that, to his knowledge and belief, it was the influence of Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg with President franklin Delano Roosevelt, which 
prevented the inclusion of these Latin American broadcasts into the 
other radio activities of the Coordinator of Information. 
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There was already a war on in Europe — it was called popularly 
the “phony war” — yet American public opinion did not realize that 
events and developments on the other side of the Atlantic were 
bound, sooner or later, to involve the United States in this conflict. 

If the public at large failed to grasp the significance events in Europe 
or in Asia, President Roosevelt and his associates were weighing 
carefully the course of events. Thus high up in government quarters, 
certain preparation were effected, partly to adapt the nation to the 
shape of things to come and partly to organize certain information 
measures in face of the dynamic propaganda efforts not only of the 
Nazis in Germany and the fascists in Italy, but to counteract this 
propaganda about the United States in other countries. Both the 
Nazis and the Soviets (the latter since the Nazi-Soviet treaty of 
August 24,1939) directed this anti-American propaganda to our 
friends, amongst them to the Latin American countries. The pres¬ 
ident considered it important to prevent the spread of this anti- 
American wave into our own southern backyard. 

President Roosevelt, therefore, had appointed in July 1940 Nelson 
Rockefeller to head an organization which was to provide informa¬ 
tion to the Latin American world and to keep the Pan-American 
idea alive. Rockefeller was at that time 32 years of age. The new 
coordinator of inter-American affairs had appointed three consul¬ 
tants: Henry Luce of Time, Inc., and Life magazine; Dean Caldwell of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and William Benton, a 
prominent advertising executive. Roosevelt’s friend and aide, Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, had recommended Rockefeller to the president for 
this important post. 

Senator Benton had given me information on this early days of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Henry Luce 
soon dropped out of sight, due to his many other obligations; Dean 
Caldwell got a leave of absence from MIT and, according to Benton, 
“did a lot of good work.” Benton himself was very active as consul¬ 
tant, undertaking many trips to Washington, talking to people in 
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the Department of State and other key offices until, as Mr. Benton 
put it: “the thing got so big and involved and they had so many 
qualified people down there [meaning the Washington office of the 
CIAA] that I wasn’t needed any more.” 

The radio division of the CIAA was part of the Communications 
Division of the government in 1940. The head of the radio division 
was James W. Young of the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency. 
Benton recommended Young to Rockefeller for this post. Young’s 
assistant (and within a year the head of the radio division) was Don 
Francisco, the head of Lord and Thomas advertising agency. Others 
concerned with the radio programs were J.W.G. Ogilvie, former vice 
president of the International Telephone and Telegraph Co., who 
had set up radio communications for his concern all over South 
America, and Mr. Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, who had been a top ad¬ 
vertising man in the radio field. 1 Mr. Merlin H. Aylsworth, the first 
president of the National Broadcasting Company of New York, was 
chairman of the radio section of the CIAA for a time, and later he 
aided as a consultant. 

At first, the radio section had operated almost entirely in and 
from New York, but with the increasing importance of psychological 
warfare, the whole administration of the radio section was shifted to 
Washington. The major part of the production work, however, 
continued to be carried on in New York. 

Moves were undertaken already in November 1940 to establish 
information activities via radio to South America, but the outlook 
was not very promising. There were twelve short wave stations 
operating in the United States, of which ten belonged to commercial 
companies and operated at a loss, while the other two were owned 
by the Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation, which was financed by 
private subscriptions. 


1 Weaver (1908-2002) is perhaps best remembered today as a senior executive at NBC from 
1949-1956, where he created Today and Tonight on television, and the weekend radio 
service, Monitor. 
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Another factor hampering developments was the lack of short 
wave radio receiving sets in the other American Republics. With 
progressing experience much of the material had to be transmitted 
by means of record to local stations in Latin America and then 
transmitted from there by medium waves. 

The programs broadcast by the commercial companies (CBS, 

NBC, and Worldwide Broadcasting Co.) to Latin America consisted 
mostly of monotonous dispatches that were not even edited in 
advance. One of the first efforts of the CIAA was to convert these 
programs to sound more interesting, and to overcome difficulties 
concerning local language and customs. Very soon after these im¬ 
provements, public opinion surveys showed that Latin American 
audiences started to prefer the United States broadcasts to those of 
Europe. 

In the very beginning there were many complaints about the bad 
translations used by the commercial companies. CIAA decided to 
supply the commercial companies with the necessary facts for 
background purposes, and then it supplied good translations of 
English language documents and scripts. 

The first transmissions of the CIAA were mostly of documentary 
nature; no news or commentaries were sent by the organization. 

This information was supplied by Thomas Dozier, a former UP 2 
correspondent in Latin America, who became the special assistant to 
Frank Jamieson, one of the chief aides of Rockefeller in those days. 
Mr. Dozier at present is the editor of the Spanish-language edition 
of Life magazine. 

When Don Francisco in the early days of the CIAA visited South 
America to study the situation, before departing he called a meeting 
of all the short wave broadcasters in November r940, telling them 
that before substantial aid can be given to them, they had to im¬ 
prove the reception of programs in the South American republics. In 
January r94r a fairly extensive advertising campaign started in Latin 


2 United Press, forerunner of United Press International. 
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American newspapers, listing the programs of the CIAA radio and 
the time of the broadcasts. A radio news program was authorized in 
April 1941 with an expenditure of $50,000 for daily news broadcasts 
for a period of several months. The broadcasts were to be prepared 
by CBS from American press association news and were to be sent 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Corporation’s radio 
telephone to the Latin Republics. There the same company was to 
pick them up and distribute them to the local long and short wave 
stations for broadcasting. A good part of the cost was absorbed by 
these companies. 

Great difficulties were encountered in acquiring the services of 
the major press associations for regular wire service purposes. But 
eventually these services were secured. 

The Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation encountered such 
financial difficulties by the summer of 1941 that the government felt 
obliged to step in. A contract was signed between CIAA and the 
company, to take effect on July 31,1941, and to be valid for one year, 
which contract foresaw a sum of $200,000 paid for 700 hours of 
broadcasting “to promote better relations and to strengthen the 
bonds between the American Republics.” (Sumner Welles approved 
it on behalf the department, and Mr. Rockefeller informed Mr. 
Welles of the signing of the contract on July 17, 1941.) Yet there 
remained several difficulties with the Worldwide station WRUL, 
especially about the selection of the proper personnel to head the 
programs and about certain methods of financing. 

On July 11, 1941, the office of the Coordinator of Information was 
created whose activities extended to the whole world, except Latin 
America. The CIAA applied to the president for the clarification of 
the situation and was granted full responsibility for disseminating 
information to the American Republics. 

Before the outbreak of the war, that is before Pearl Harbor, the 
aims of the CIAA in broadcasting consisted mostly in aiding and 
coordinating the activities of the private operators. In order to 
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improve their programs, six short wave broadcasting companies 
established a joint office for editing and translating of news items. 
CIAA also encouraged CBS and NBC to establish local affiliates in 
South America, resulting in a network of r25 local stations on the 
part of NBC and 74 on behalf of CBS. 

The power of the United States stations was increased to 50 lew. 

In the spring off ^42 CIAA was almost absorbed by COI as it was 
thought advisable that all U.S. information activities should be 
concentrated under a single agency. Once more Mrs. Rosenberg 
prevented the fusion, and the CIAA remained a separate agency of 
independent status. This independence was maintained when on 
June r3, ^42, the Office of War Information was created. (The 
president sent a draft memo on this to both William J. Donovan and 
Nelson Rockefeller.) 

The new agency, OWI, continued to cooperate with CIAA in 
negotiations for leasing and construction of short wave broadcast 
facilities. In the summer of ^42 the Interdepartmental Planning 
Committee for Broadcasting Facilities was set up to work out a 
cooperation program. The committee consisted of the director of 
the OWI, Elmer Davis; the coordinator, Nelson Rockefeller; and a 
member of the FCC. This committee recommended the increase of 
the transmitters from 14 to 36, and this decision was approved by 
the Board of War Communications and the FCC. OWI and CIAA 
agreed that the Office of War Information would be responsible for 
the expansion of short wave broadcasting facilities, but after the 
completion of the new transmitters CIAA would receive a share of 
time. A contract was signed shortly thereafter with six short wave 
broadcasting companies, effective November 1, ^42. These contracts 
were renewable from year to year, and eventually were extended to 
June 20, r946. 

Two shortages appeared soon: Lack of sufficient talent to broad¬ 
cast in Portuguese, and to provide better services. Under the new 
plan, ten stations beamed broadcasts to Latin America in Spanish 
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and two in Portuguese. The coordinator managed to work out a plan 
with OWI for the purchase of the studio and studio facilities of 
station KGEI (General Electric, but by then acquired by Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc.) in San Francisco. These broadcasting stations in 
the West were broadcasting in English, as there was not enough 
talent available to broadcast in Spanish and Portuguese. Principal 
shows from the major U.S. networks were transcribed, the commer¬ 
cials omitted (with permission of the sponsors), and in this way 
listeners in South America could avail themselves of the best pro¬ 
grams produced in the United States. These western coast broad¬ 
casts in English were beamed especially to the United States military 
forces in the Canal Zone and the East coast bases in Brazil. The 
Spanish language broadcasts were covering mainly three major 
areas — the East Coast, the West Coast, and the Caribbean and 
Central American region. 

In the first part of the existence of the CIAA, the NBC and CBS 
broadcasts retained their commercial identities, as both offered a 
complete Spanish and Portuguese language service. But after six 
months, more frequencies for transmission were required, and the 
individual programming of the NBC and CBS was discontinued as of 
July 1, 1943. The multifrequency arrangement enabled simultaneous 
broadcasts of the same program in the same language by teams of 
short wave transmitters, and the listener is South America could 
select from the various frequencies, choosing the clearest available 
for the day. 

Even while CBS and NBC, under contract, did the writing of the 
scripts, final authority for all programming rested with CIAA. 
Regular content guidances were provided by the agency on daily 
basis, and Radio Division Operating Procedure Directive No. 1, 
December 1,1942, decreed that CIAA maintained final authority for 
all programming to prevent duplication, to procure maximum 
audiences for programs of political significance, and to permit the 
two companies to fulfill their obligations to the affiliated stations in 
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the other American republics. 

In drafting these guidances the CIAA had to maintain close 
liaison with the Department of State in regard to its radio operations 
and had to keep contact with OWI to assure the similarity of the 
policy line of the two organizations, while on military matters 
contacts were kept with the Pentagon and the Navy Department. 

The guidances were also sent to the coordinating committees where 
control could be exercised through the embassies. 

Various directives known as Operating Procedure Guidances 
prohibited the use of sponsors on programs by advertisers; other 
directives were worked out in case of an event of world significance; 
another directive decided about project authorizations. 

Programs were not only sent from the United States to other 
countries in the hemisphere, but were also interchanged. The 
following methods were used by the Radio Division of CIAA: 

1. Short wave broadcasting from the United States. 

2. Rebroadcast over local stations of programs sent by radio¬ 
telephones. 

3. Rebroadcast over local stations of program from U.S. short 
wave stations. 

4. Local broadcasts of local production in various countries. 

5. Transcribed programs shipped to local stations for broadcast. 

6. Cooperation with U.S. advertisers who sponsor radio 
broadcasts. 

As to the types of broadcasts, the major function was broad¬ 
casting news at regular intervals. The news scripts were written in 
the News Section of the Press Division. CBS and NBC were per¬ 
mitted to adapt scripts supplied by CIAA so long as the general 
guidance was followed. 

As to the types of news programs and commentaries there were 
broadcast commentaries of Roberto Unanue; Alejandro Su Habla; 
and La Marcha di Tiempo, modeled on the March of Time in the 
United States. The talent for producing programs for the other 
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American republics was pooled, and the production of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English programs was centralized in three studios. 
For a period of about eight hours each day, people in the southern 
part of the hemisphere could listen over a choice of stations to the 
United States short wave programs in the above-mentioned three 
languages. 

In news programs every effort was made to retain the right-of- 
way, news broadcasts having priority over other items. Feature 
programs arranged by the radio division covered all kind of type of 
entertainment. Special events were covered under particular 
arrangements, and naturally interviews with visiting dignitaries 
from the other republics were initiated. Among the dramatized 
programs we can mention Estemos En Guerra (We Are in The War), 
which presented various phases and events of the worldwide con¬ 
flict. Friendship with the other American republics was emphasized 
and encouraged in the programs, just as much as the role of demo¬ 
cracy in modern society. Naturally due attention was paid to the life 
and exploits of great men of the southern part of the hemisphere. 

Great effort had been undertaken to train radio announcers to 
proper enunciation. There was the problem of the different dialects 
of Spanish in South America to be met; especially useful was the 
employment of recording of musical programs, which the radio 
division dispatched to the coordinating committees. To maintain a 
good reception at destination, experienced radio technicians were 
sent to the larger countries to assist in the local work and to help the 
stations to improve the quality of the programs. 

Domestic networks and stations cooperated with the CIAA in 
broadcasting programs to give a better understanding at home of 
the affairs of the neighbors. A transcribed series of programs dealing 
with the music and the history of the other American republics was 
released to 640 stations in the United States, while special programs 
sponsored by advertisers dramatized the contribution of the Latin 
American countries to the war effort. 
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To aid the programs, commentators, writers, actors and technical 
experts were brought from the other republics to the United States. 

Thomas Dozier, summarizing his observations about the work of 
the CIAA, said that “Nelson Rockefeller had drive and imagination.” 
Mr. Rockefeller remained the head of CIAA (which later became the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, or OIAA) until the end of 1944. His 
deputy, Walter K. Harrison, an architect of great renown and a 
classmate of Rockefeller from Dartmouth, helped him greatly, 
together with Frank Jamieson, who died recently. 3 When Rockefeller 
was appointed assistant secretary of state, Walter Harrison took 
over his place. 

One day Rockefeller, Harrison, Sherwood, and William Benton 
were discussing the principles of information. Somebody from the 
staff remarked: 

“Who is making our information? An art connoisseur [Rockefeller 
was curator of the Metropolitan Museum and president of the 
Museum of Modern Art], an architect, a playwright, and an 
advertising tycoon.” 

Events and success proved that it was a laudable ensemble! 


3 Francis A. Jamieson (ca. 1905-1960) was later a top Rockefeller aide. “Governor Among 650 
Mourners At Rites for Francis Jamieson,” The New York Times, Feb 2, i960, p. 35. 



Chapter 4 

The Beginning of the Beginnings 


When Japanese bombs were dropped on Pearl Harbor on December 
7,1941, and played unexpected havoc with our Pacific fleet, the air 
was all over the world saturated with broadcasts sent by various 
government stations trying to present their point of view to the 
events. Only, for all practical purposes, Uncle Sam was quiet. 

The Japanese boasted that they had annihilated the entire might 
of the United States in the Pacific and that North America was now 
at their mercy. The Nazi radio’s voice was even shriller, for the “little 
crippled doctor,” Josef Goebbels, knew exactly how to tell the “big 
he.” 

Yet while we were caught napping at Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt was in clandestine conversations with some experts of 
information. Some of these experts devoted much time to study the 
problem of an American information service. 

A famous American playwright, Robert E. Sherwood, studied the 
problems of communications and short wave programming already 
in June 1941. He also started to gather a nucleus of his future organi¬ 
zation from the fields of radio and journalism in accordance with his 
determined desiderata: “exceptional knowledge of foreign countries, 
aggressive support of the foreign policy of the government [we were 
then neutral], and willing to make financial sacrifices in the service 
of the country in this emergency....” 

Sherwood put down his objectives as follows: 
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The short wave radio is a vital strategical weapon, political and 
military in its character. Its use must be directed by coordinated 
intelligence of all services and departments. The right programs 
must be directed from the right stations to the right regions at 
the right hours, with emphasis on the fact that the U.S.A. is 
speaking to the world with unanimity. ... All private companies 
doing foreign short wave broadcasting should follow the policy of 
the one official agency.... The use of these key hours must be 
carefully allocated, assigning to each station its objective and its 
method of approach. ... This decision must be constantly depen¬ 
dent upon the Administration’s policy, both diplomatic and 
military.... 1 

By the end of July 1941, Sherwood, working under the newly 
formed organization of the Coordinator of Information of Colonel 
William J. Donovan, which had rented offices at 270 Madison Ave. in 
New York. Sherwood gathered his lieutenants: James P. Warburg, 
international banker and writer on international affairs; Nelson 
Poynter, owner and publisher of the St. Petersburg Times; Joseph 
Barnes, foreign editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Edmond 
Taylor, Paris correspondent of the Chicago Tribune; Wallace Deuel, 
Berlin correspondent of the Chicago Daily News; Douglas Miller, 
former commercial attache of the United States in Berlin; and Edd 
Johnson, a specialist of German propaganda analysis. 

Many ideas originated the early contact of these minds. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the broadcasting companies had been bought together 
at the famous dinner gatherings at Donovan’s Georgetown home. 
Finally, on Monday, August 25, t94t, the Coordinator of Informa¬ 
tion’s Radio Communication Division (the original name for govern¬ 
ment broadcasting in its first stages) commenced its operations in 
New York. The office was tied by phone and teletype to Washington 
and also to the offices of the important broadcasting companies. 2 

1 “Sherwood on Short Waves,” document in the files of the OWI in the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. [Author’s footnote] 

2 Sherwood letters to Donovan; Jeffrey Heilman first draft of FIS; Estelle Frankfurter’s report 
to Nelson Poynter; first two [months ?] of FIS, November 25,1941, and other documents, 
mostly in the National Archives. [Author’s footnote] 
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The basic intentions of the COI planners as to short wave 
broadcasts were as follows: 

This division will operate on a 24 hours a day basis, seven days a 
week, to survey the news of the world from the press associa¬ 
tions, all foreign short wave broadcasts, and other sources of 
intelligence. For this central pool of intelligence, the Radio 
Communications Division will undertake to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the U.S. short wave broadcasters, whereby their back¬ 
ground of news will be more effective than the present, rather 
casual selection of short wave radio broadcasting news. 

Early in the history of those operations, already in August 1941, it 
had been determined that truth will be America’s major weapon in 
the “war of words.” The warning was given: “We cannot duck bad 
news. We cannot chisel on it. But we can use every factual, legiti¬ 
mate answer to it.” America’s broadcasts must not only weaken the 
enemy’s determination to continue the war, but they must 
strengthen the morale of the conquered people in Europe to 
continue resistance against Germany. 

The Radio Language Bureau of the Foreign Information Service 
was now commissioned by Warburg to prepare scripts at the request 
of various private radio stations. The first request was made by 
station WGEO in Schenectady, N.Y., calling for a Czechoslovak 
script. Mr. Brackett Lewis, a businessman who lived for ten years in 
Czechoslovakia, supplied the script, which was sent by teletype to 
the General Electric radio station in Schenectady, on October 31, 

1941. Unfortunately all my efforts to establish the name of the first 
announcer (who read the Lewis script in Czech) remained futile. 

Requests for other foreign language scripts started to come in 
from Schenectady, but also from other stations. Mr. Lagoudakis, 
who later on became the head of the Greek desk, was the author of 
the first Greek script, his commentary also being broadcast over 
WGEO in Schenectady. By November 1941 there were several 
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language scripts by the Foreign Language Division of COI to the 
various radio stations. 

On November 17,1941, under the term of an administrative order 
that was issued five days before, Warburg turned over the Language 
Division to Joe Barnes, Murry Brophy, and Paul West. Barnes was 
the editorial chief; Brophy, the technical manager; and West, the 
program administrator. By that time the Radio Communications 
Division was sending, from its Language Division, regular material 
to the various private radio stations in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Czechoslovak, Swedish, Finnish, Greek, and Chinese 
Mandarin and Cantonese. Operations were to start also in Polish, 
Turkish, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, and Portuguese. 

The staff consisted of a permanent staff and a panel of translators 
and writers available on piece work basis through Short Wave 
Research, Inc. Mr. Theodore Morde, a prominent journalist and 
foreign correspondent, was the executive and administrative head of 
this organization. This system facilitated the payment of work done 
by foreigners, since until February 1943, the law forbade federal 
agencies from having aliens on the payroll. 

Edd Johnson was now asked to analyze the content of German 
broadcasts monitored by CBS. Up to Pearl Flarbor this was done on 
a weekly basis; after that, daily. 

Early in the operations high fidelity transmission tie lines from 
each transmitter were rented to the new New York office. This 
system of landlines was known as the “Bronze Network,” 3 which, 
while originally intended to check the content of the broadcasts of 
the private companies, later served to transmit broadcasts from the 
New York studios to the transmitters. 

3 This may have been an extension of the naming system by which NBC’s two domestic 
networks were designated as red and blue. AT&T technicians reportedly used these colors 
internally to identify the circuits tying network stations together. For a time an orange 
network served West Coast stations. (Mary Vipond, Listening in: The First Decade of 
Canadian Broadcasting, ig22-ig^2, Montreal: McGill-Queen’s, 1992, pp. 68-69, accessed via 
Google Books, July 30, 2007). There was also a white network for international broadcasts. 
(http://www.loc.gov/rr/record/recnbc.html, accessed July 30, 2007) 
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After Pearl Harbor, Colonel Donovan, in a special memorandum 
sent to the president on January 27, 1942, emphasized that peace¬ 
time basis of broadcasting was no longer adequate, and demanded 
affirmative political warfare, which “cannot be materialized unless 
we have the control of the broadcast time in our hands.” Donovan 
requested authority from the president “to negotiate with the short 
wave stations for the leasing of all time on the existing international 
transmitters at a fair price, it being understood that we shall 
cooperate with the CIAA in allocation time to South America and 
also that we have the approval of the FCC.” 

Donovan also requested to build 20 to 30 additional transmitters. 
President Roosevelt wrote on the memo, “OK, FDR,” which meant 
the green light for Donovan’s wishes. 

CBS and NBC were sending broadcasts to South America on the 
basis of scripts supplied by the CIAA. After Pearl Harbor, besides 
WGEO in Schenectady, N.Y., various short wave stations were 
sending news, news round-ups, and comments, supplied by the 
Foreign Language Division of the FIS. These stations were WLWO 
in Cincinnati, Ohio; the Columbia Broadcasting System stations 
WCBX, WCRC, and WCDA, with transmitters in Brentwood, L.I., 
N.Y.; WNBI and WRCA for National Broadcasting Co., with trans¬ 
mitters in Bound Brook, N.J.; the Westinghouse station WBOS, with 
transmitters in Hull, Mass.; and the General Electric stations WGEO 
and WGEA in Schenectady, N.Y., as well as KGEI in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The first broadcasts originated from the 270 Madison Ave. studios 
in February 1942. 4 The facilities at disposal were extremely poor. 
There were three small studios, none of them scientifically designed. 
This, of course, was a crash program, completed just two months 
after Pearl Harbor. There were four recording apparata. While 
Murry Brophy was in charge of the technical parts, the chief 

4 Information from Joseph Barnes and Howard de Long, the latter with the Engineering Dept, 
of the Voice. [Author’s footnote] 
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engineer was George Hauser. 5 In the first days of broadcasting, in 
fact, only two studios were available, which had to rotate among 
four languages. Master control was a small panel which consisted of 
a combination of patch cord with switches. It was small and very 
rudimentary. The largest of the studios was used for special reports. 
Sometimes the operator of the master control had to run from his 
primitive control into the studio and back! 6 

The first broadcasts from the COI were a combination between 
the broadcasting companies and the FIS Studios in the COI. The 
first Arabic broadcast, for example, originated from station WRUL 
in Boston, came through the Bronze Network (a network originally 
established from landlines between the various transmitting stations 
of the private companies for a kind of censorship purpose, but later 
used to switch the program of one network into another trans¬ 
mitter) to Madison Avenue and then was ultimately beamed to 
Europe on WBOS station in Hull, Mass. (February 9, 1942) 

A Turkish broadcast three days later originated from NBC station 
WRCA, and after passing the Coordinator of Information Office, was 
beamed to Europe from WGEO, Schenectady, N.Y. On February 12, 
1942, 2:00-2:15 p.m. The Arabic broadcast three days before was 
beamed from 2:15 to 2:30 p.m. Scripts were prepared already much 
earlier in Madison Avenue as it was stated above. 

The first broadcasts that originated from the studios on Madison 
Avenue were in the German language. For a while it remained a 
mystery who did broadcast the first German language direct trans¬ 
mission. William Harlan Hale, at present managing editor of the 
prominent magazine Horizon, told to the writer that he was the 
announcer who broadcast the first German script. Robert Bauer, 7 a 

5 The manuscript has a handwritten question mark above George. 

6 Information from John Doud, Engineering Dept., VOA, Washington, D.C. [Author’s 
footnote] 

7 Robert Albert Bauer (1910-2003) was born in Austria, where he practiced law in the 1930s. 
His early radio experience includes the Austrian Freedom station in Normandy before the 
German occupation of France and an unspecified German station in Ohio. His USIA 
postings abroad included Tehran, Paris, New Delhi and Cairo. He edited or wrote books 
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prominent official of US 1 A at present in Paris, told that he did the 
first German language broadcast. 

This created a mystery for the writer of this book. He knew that 
both were trustworthy gentlemen, and yet their evidence seemed to 
be 180 degrees contradictory. It took a long time to solve the 
“mystery.” Gene Patterson, formerly a producer with VOA, helped 
me with some of his friends, amongst them Ben Wilbur. Mr. 
Patterson at present is with the advertising agency Dancer, 

Fitzgerald and Sample, at New York. 

There were two “first” broadcasts in German. One was prepared 
by the writers of the COI news bureau, and especially by Joseph 
Barnes, the head of the New York office, next to Sherwood. This was 
read by Mr. William Harlan Hale at 2:30 a.m. from the studios of 
Madison Avenue, for a point to point broadcast to London, where it 
was picked up by the British Broadcasting Corporation and put on 
the air, directed to Germany on medium wave on February 25,1942. 

Mr. Robert Bauer, together with some friends and Mr. Giorgio 
Padovano, an Italo-American broadcaster, were up to this time 
engaged by the Crosley Corporation in Cincinnati, Ohio, where they 
were broadcasting daily on WLWO (with transmitters in Bethany, 
Ohio) German and Italian broadcasts, beamed to Europe by WLWO. 
The WLWO crew took the train on February 24 at 5 p.m. and 
proceeded to New York. The train arrived late; it was after 10:00 a.m. 
when Robert Bauer and the Cincinnati crowd got into Madison 
Avenue. They set immediately out to write the script — from their 
arrival on they were no longer with Crosley Corporation; they now 
were members of the COI staff— and at noon, on February 25, 1942, 
Robert Bauer broadcast his German language script, in the same way 
as he was doing previously in Cincinnati. 

William Harlan Hale told me about his first German broadcast: 


including The U.S. and World Affairs and The Threat of International Terrorism. Austria 
embassy web site http://www.austria.org/jano4/robertbauer.shtml (accessed June 7, 2006) 
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Work of the organization of a German desk of the Foreign Infor¬ 
mation Service in the COI started two days after Pearl Harbor. I 
was chosen head of the desk and announcer because our policy 
was to deliver the German broadcasts with a slight American 
accent. This was to prevent that Dr. Josef Goebbels should charge 
that refugees, revengeful to Germany, were doing the broadcasts. 

According to Hale, the broadcast was early in the morning at 2:30 
a.m. on February 25: 

As I was invited to a dinner the previous night, I had a black tie 
on; Peter Kappel [another member of the German service] was 
also in dinner jacket because he previously had to attend a 
convention. Some BBC people who were in the studio and who 
helped us in the first weeks thought that we let them down. “You 
did not tell us that this was a black tie affair!” 

The writer asked John Houseman, 8 the first chief of the broad¬ 
casting services of COI, who is now with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 
Culver City, California, about his recollections of that day. John 
Houseman was in the studio. Houseman in his answer said, “I 
honestly don’t remember the details [of the first broadcast] except 
that... Hale was certainly the first of the relays sent to BBC which 
became a regular feature of their medium wave European service.” 

These relays went mostly in the early morning. The short wave 
broadcasts emanating from the Madison Avenue studios were, first, 
the German, at 12:00-12:15 p m., and the Italian, from 12:15-12:30 p.m. 
on February 25,1942. Next day a French and an English broadcast 
was added and now the time table was as follows: 


8 The long career of Romanian-born John Houseman (1902-1988) included work with Orson 
Welles in their Mercury Theatre company, including stage and radio plays (notably “The 
War of the Worlds”) and on the film Citizen Kane. Houseman produced numerous 
Hollywood films and came out of retirement in the 1970s to star in film and television 
versions of The Paper Chase. A VOA studio in Washington is dedicated to Houseman. 
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12:00 noon - 2:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. - 5:15 p.m. 

The broadcasts were 15 minutes long: German on the hour, Italian 
on the quarter-hour, French on the half-hour, and English on the 
three-quarter hour. According to some COI archive material, there 
were trial runs for these broadcasts, especially for the point-to-point 
ones, ever since February 5. 

March witnessed the extension of Voice of America programs by 
adding of seven hours programming broadcast from WLWO station 
of the Crosley Corporation in Cincinnati, Ohio. Broadcasting time 
on this station was contracted for on March 4,1942, by COI. At the 
same time much material was either air-shipped to London on 
records, or broadcast to London or telephoned to London by 
commercial point-to-point facilities, wherefrom the BBC then 
rebroadcast them on medium wave. 

The Press Wireless transmitter WCW [Hicksville, N.Y.] was 
secured for broadcasting purposes for VOA on April 20,1942, for 
two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon. Later 
WBOS was secured for broadcasts to Scandinavia because this 
station had a particularly strong signal to that part of the world. 
WBOS was used three hours daily, originating special Norwegian, 
Danish, and Swedish programs. 

Just slightly earlier the first proper pattern for VOA broadcasts 
from the COI studios was established. This pattern was called 
“Pattern A.” Soon after “Pattern B” came to it, which included 
regular fifteen-minute programs in the Scandinavian and Iberian as 
well as French and English languages. WOJQ was secured for daily 
four-hour broadcasts to Australia in which the COI added to its 
news programs many items of entertainment (Benny Goodman and 
other orchestras, etc.), because this was not only for the inhabitants 
of that part down under, but also for the GIs in the Pacific and the 
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South Seas. 

Robert E. Sherwood was the head of the New York office of the 
COi; his all-powerful deputy was Joseph Barnes. He was also the 
news editor. The direction of the Radio Communication Division 
(the first official name of what we know as the Voice of America) 
was given to John Houseman, a motion picture producer, who was 
on leave from Paramount in Hollywood. Houseman immediately 
started to reorganize the radio section, including the regional 
sections, and he completed a coordination between the news and 
script distributions and the radio output. Under Houseman’s able 
management the radio division increased in number of personnel 
and in quality. Houseman placed at the head of the desks people 
whom he selected for their knowledge of the area and for their 
expert competency in evaluating and distributing the news. 

When by mid-summer of 1942 the FIS of the COI was converted to 
the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information, the foreign 
language broadcasts were going 24 hours a day, with a different 
show every fifteen minutes. 

The growing organization required extension. There was a frantic 
search for new offices, a new site. Harold Ickes, the secretary of the 
interior in the Roosevelt cabinet, proposed that, as a symbol, the 
new site of the short wave broadcasting station should be located on 
the island next to the Statue of Liberty. The always polite Elmer 
Davis, director of the new Office of War Information, answered: 

Dear Mr. Ickes: 

That is a most interesting idea about the use of the Statue of 
Liberty as a short wave broadcasting station. 

There may be certain practical difficulties in the way. For 
instance, the preparation of late news, it would be probably a 
little difficult to work way down in the bay instead of from our 
central offices. However, I shall see to it that the matter is 
studied carefully. 


Cordially, 
Elmer Davis 
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Space was ultimately acquired in the Argonaut Building, 224 West 
57th Street, New York, a building which was originally built for 
General Motors. The ground floor was originally contemplated for 
the sale of Cadillacs, the other floors were destined for office space. 
During the war the manufacture and sale of luxury cars became 
impossible, and the OWI could obtain the premises. 

Before going to the new home, a fourth studio was added to the 
existing three in Madison Avenue, and a remote control was 
established in the same room. By June a new master control board 
was completed. An amplifier had to be established in an ordinary 
office room; the engineers tried to seal that room as tightly as 
possible, but occasionally, when the sirens blew, their sounds left 
marks on the programs. Also, the ventilation was very poor; after a 
show the air became pretty stale. 

In April 1942 a new chief engineer, George Q. Herrick, came from 
private industry from station WINS. Herrick was first Hauser’s dep¬ 
uty, but before long his abilities were discovered and he took an 
active part in the planning of the new studios and the new facilities. 
Before long there were eleven studios on the fifth floor and another 
three on the tenth. The new master control, when finally completed, 
was large enough switch 40 incoming programs and 40 outgoing 
channels. 9 

Since May 1942 the COi and later the OWI’s Overseas Branch had 
to take over the entertaining of the American troops abroad. This 
program was contemplated ever since November 1941, when the 
discussions with the Army Special Services started. The Special 
Services then acquired the rights of recordings of the best American 
network shows, such as Benny Goodman, Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
One Man’s Family, and others. In the fall of 1943 OWI withdrew 
from all troops’ programs, allowing the Army Special Services to 

9 Data and facts on this and previous pages are from the logs of VOA, information to the 
author from Lawrence Blochman, Eugene Kern, Howard Meier, and other old timers with 
VOA. [Author’s footnote] 
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establish the American Forces Network to carry on “this potentially 
hot political potato.” 

The total result of what some called the “philosophy of truth” 
apparently paid off. It became evident that the Voice of America 
listeners, including in enemy countries (though with some caution 
in Germany) tended to accept the material offered to them by the 
Voice and started to regard the Voice of America programs as 
official position of the American government, delivered as truthfully 
as possible. 



Chapter 5 


The Pacific Bureau: 
Information to the Far East 


In the middle of 1941 France and England and, since June, also the 
Soviets were engaged in a war against Germany and its ally, Italy. 
While the United States in those days adopted a neutral position in 
the war, there were certain signs discernible that, sooner or later, 
trouble might be coming from the Far East. 

When the office of the Coordinator of Information was founded, 
Colonel Donovan naturally took into consideration a possible con¬ 
flict with Japan. When the United States tried to take stock informa- 
tionwise in the west of the country, it turned out that there was only 
one short wave transmitter there, KGEI, a General Electric station, 
built for operation in connection with the Golden Gate International 
Exhibition in 1939 on Treasure Island in the Bay of San Francisco. 
(Since then its quarters were moved into the Fairmont Hotel in the 
city of San Francisco.) 

The office of the Coordinator of Information set up a small office 
in San Francisco just shortly before Pearl Harbor. Negotiations were 
also conducted with Associated Broadcasters, Inc., in San Francisco, 
which owned a domestic station, KSFO. Associated Broadcasters 
accepted an assignment on October 15, 1941, for the construction of 
a 100 kw short wave station, KWID. 1 The contract between Asso- 


1 COI arranged with General Electric the sale and transfer of an old, unused transmitter to 
the Pacific Coast. KWID was planned to backstop and supplement KGEI. [Author’s 
footnote] 
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ciated Broadcasters and COI was signed on June 30,1941, and 
naturally new facilities and studios had to be contemplated in face 
of this expansion. The site for KWID was finally selected in a garage 
space in the Mark Hopkins Hotel, while the studios were to be 
erected on the 22nd floor of the hotel, choosing the site of the 
former NBC studios in NBC in San Francisco. A second Associated 
Broadcasters transmitter, KWIX, was also contemplated. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, Joseph Barnes asked Lawrence G. 
Blochman of the New York staff to go to the West coast, and after 
getting in touch with [KGEI ?] to organize an office similar to that in 
New York, for purposes of broadcasting to countries of the Pacific 
area and the Far East. 

In the meantime, Edmund A. Taylor and Herbert Montee 
rescheduled the programs of the American short wave stations 
broadcasting to foreign countries. This new schedule was first 
drafted in early September 1941 and was forwarded to the stations on 
September 10. This schedule was the first systematic effort to 
program completely all short wave transmitters. It provided also 
increased language programs. 2 

A previous chapter discussed Colonel Donovan’s memorandum to 
the president, asking for permission to get a lease of all broadcast 
time on the existing short wave transmitters, which Roosevelt 
immediately okayed. 

Yet money was also required to run the stations both in the West 
and the East. OWI was created on June 13, 1942. The president 
allocated a fund of $200 million to be used by the director’s discre¬ 
tion; the president signed the deal. There were no congressional 
appropriations until November 1,1942; up to that time OWI had to 
get the money from the funds of Roosevelt. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought far-reaching 
changes in broadcast operations in the West. FIS of the Coordinator 
Of Information’s office now regularly provided a news file to KGEI in 

2 Montee and Taylor report to Sherwood, September 2,1941. [Author’s footnote] 
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San Francisco. FIS was monitored, and in this way KGEI could be 
supplied with the necessary material, saving costs of landlines 
between New York and San Francisco. The San Francisco office of 
OWI after Pearl I larbor became an office on the pattern of the New 
York office, but naturally on a somewhat smaller scale. 

A new Philippine section had to be established to supply and 
develop special programs to those islands. By December 15,1941, FIS 
was sending two special programs to the Philippines every day, as 
well as providing news and commentaries to the other programs of 
KGEI. 

The day after Pearl Harbor, General John McGruder, Military Aide 
in Chungking [Chongqing], cabled Washington of the need of 
providing American news and information material to China to 
counteract Japanese propaganda, and FIS accepted the challenge. 
McGruder suggested F. McCracken Fisher, the UP representative in 
Chungking, to be assigned for counter-propaganda work, and his 
suggestion was accepted. Fisher was appointed FIS representative in 
Chungking. 

A Far East news desk was established in the FIS newsroom in 
Washington, preparing and forwarding a 2,000-word news summary 
twice daily via RCA radiogram from San Francisco to Chungking. 

Meantime General Douglas MacArthur asked for the restoration 
of Philippine morale. As FIS had no representative in Manila, Harold 
Bertrand [known as Bert] Silen of NBC in Manila was hired and was 
asked to rebroadcast America news to the Philippines over the 
Manila transmitter KZRH at 7:45 p.m. that day. 

In order to bolster Philippine morale, a presidential proclamation 
was in the offing. By 7:44 p.m. Silan reported that Manila was ready 
to rebroadcast the president’s proclamation. And by 9:00 p.m. 
(December 28,1941) the Philippine listeners heard “This is the 
United States of America,” followed by the voice of President 
Roosevelt. This proclamation moved out of the United States via a 
KGEI-NBC-WCRC hook-up, and six medium wave and six short 
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wave transmitters in the Philippines were ready to rebroadcast this 
vital message. It was a message of hope and assurance; Silen copied 
it out and forwarded it to the local editors. By then schedules of all 
twelve Philippine stations were arranged in a way that they could 
carry eight programs daily from the San Francisco relay. These eight 
programs were to be in English and Tagalog, a important Philippine 
dialect. In addition, the six short wave transmitters were ready to 
carry one half-hour and two quarter-hour programs, one in 
Cantonese and one in Chinese Mandarin. 

With no advance warning, the FIS office in San Francisco had to 
prepare scripts for the extra programs in addition of servicing KGEI 
with Far East material. The reception of these program in the 
Philippines was extraordinarily successful, and all the officials as 
well as the public grateful for the “promises of aid and the pledge of 
the future.” 

The Japanese entered Manila on January 2,1942. This ended the 
point-to-point relay. 

The guerrillas in the Philippine mountains were relying on the 
short wave broadcasts from San Francisco, but General Douglas 
MacArthur was anxious to have news and entertainment for his 
troops. To comply with the commander’s wishes, FIS made arrange¬ 
ments to forward a news file twice a day to Radio Cavite via Navy 
wireless. Originally the daily file averaged 3,000 words. Then the 
Navy asked the San Francisco office of FIS to reduce this quantity 
because of the overcrowding of the wireless facilities. But 
MacArthur protested: 

“Your dispatch of February 15th limiting our daily service to 500 
words is not understood. No, repeat: NO such request has come 
from the Army here, rather it is desired to increase the service to a 
more complete coverage of the war, world and state news...” 3 

The War Department then asked the restoration of a quota of 
2,000 words. 

3 Irving Pflaum to Donovan, Feb. 17-18,1942. [Author’s footnote] 
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MacArthur’s protest was effective, and until the capitulation of 
Corregidor on May 6,1942, FIS in San Francisco prepared daily news 
roundups for the troops in the Philippines. Before this date, military 
commanders in Flawaii, India, the South West Pacific, and the West 
Indies had asked for similar news services. The San Fransisco office 
checked with the War Department on each request. 

By that time Owen Lattimore, who until then was political adviser 
of General Chang Kai-Shek, became deputy director of the Pacific 
Bureau and, as such, the head of the San Francisco office. Charles 
Siepman, a former newspaperman, was his deputy, and Lois J. Burke 
was associate director for Pacific operations. In 1943 Kenneth Fry, 
who at the beginning of the war was in charge of some low-powered 
radio stations in the Aleutians broadcasting to U.S. troops, had 
joined the San Francisco office, and very soon he took over Burke’s 
post as associate director. 4 

In the early days, San Francisco was broadcasting perhaps a half- 
hour in Japanese, a quarter-hour in Thai, and so on. Fry desired 
block broadcasting: for example, to broadcast to Japan an hour and 
a half instead of fifteen minutes — a measure contemplated to hold 
the listeners. Fry thought that by this time San Francisco had 
enough beams and enough listeners, though the signals were 
somewhat weak. 

I had the opportunity to talk to Mr. Kenneth Fry, who at present 
owns and manages radio station WCCH at Waynesville, N.C. 

Whenever the Japanese radio signed off in the evening, we went 
on the same wavelength, same frequency, to broadcast to the 
Japanese. Those broadcasts were real psychological warfare acts. 

For example, if the United States Air Force went on a bombing 
raid, we warned the Japanese. For example, we broadcast to 
Nagasaki that ‘Tomorrow at 7 a.m. American bombers are going 
to raid you; keep away from military establishments,’ 


4 Information by Kenneth Fry, who at present is manager of a radio station in Waynesville, 
N.C. [Author’s footnote] 
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Such broadcasts were made in the last two months of the Pacific 
war and proved very effective as we found out later on. 

Mr. Fry continued: 

One day I was informed that an important announcement was 
due at 4 p.m. Pacific time. President Truman announced the 
Japanese surrender. One minute after the announcement we 
were on the air with it. (Naturally we were alerted to it by code). 

The announcement went through all our transmitters in all 
languages. This was a live broadcast, whereas previously all 
broadcasts addressed to the enemy had to be pre-recorded. 

We had plenty of difficulties in the Pacific bureau. Immedi¬ 
ately after Pearl Harbor all Japanese [Nisei] in California had to 
be evacuated. Our Japanese section, consisting of 25 people, was 
located in our office in Denver, Colorado. The scripts were 
written in English in San Francisco, approved there policy and 
programwise, were transmitted by teletype to Denver, where the 
Japanese-speaking staff had to translate them. They voicecast it 
in Denver and then it was dispatched on a landline to our Pacific 
office, where it was recorded by an American-Caucasian for con¬ 
trol purposes. There was not a single incident of treachery in the 
Japanese service. 

Owen Lattimore left the San Francisco office in 1944, and Claude 
Buss became the head of the Pacific operations. According to Fry, 
Buss was formerly in the Philippines for the Voice, and he was 
number two. He was captured on Bataan and was repatriated on the 
Gripsholm. 5 In June 1945 Buss left, and Fry became the acting chief 
of the Pacific office. Siepman left about the same time. 

Fry continued, “In 1945 we moved our Japanese office back to San 
Francisco, but unfortunately this move caused plenty of trouble. 
Some people objected to them, and we had to send them home from 
the office in private cars.” 

Fry also told the story of General Douglas MacArthur’s landing on 
Luzon. An officer came before the landing into the San Francisco 

5 The SS Gripsholm, flying the Swedish flag, was one of several so-called “exchange ships” that 
operated during the war under safe passage from the combatants. 
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office with secret instructions. This was a month before the landing, 
and the secret package contained MacArthur’s speech to be deliv¬ 
ered after the landing. 

“When the landing followed in October 1944, the speech was 
immediately put on the air in all languages of the Pacific office,” 
concluded Fry. This recording had no labeling; before the invasion 
MacArthur operated from Australia. 

According to Mr. Kenneth Fry, the San Francisco bureau collected 
sufficient evidence through various sources that “we had a good bit 
of listening in the Philippines during the Japanese occupation.” 

At the end of 1944 the Voice of America’s psychological warfare 
was greatly reinforced by two important transmitters joining in the 
“battle” against Japan. The transmitters were opened by a speech of 
Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew, who in his address made a 
strong plea to the Japanese to overthrow the Tojo militarists and set 
up “a government of free men.” 

The opening program, beamed at Japan, originated on December 
25,1944, over the new 100 kilowatt short wave station KRHO in 
Flonolulu and was relayed over the equally new 50 kilowatt medium 
wave station at Saipan, “the first medium wave station to bean 
America broadcasts to Japan.” Station KRHO constituted the highest 
powered short wave station in the central Pacific. 

It was owned by OWI and operated by it, and it started to broad¬ 
cast for 20 hours a day, news, music, and educational programs 
voiced in Japanese, in Philippine dialects, and English. The medium 
wave station at Saipan was contemplated as a relay point for broad¬ 
casts directed to Japan mostly in the evening hours. The OWI 
release, which announced the opening of the two stations, stated 
that the programs thus beamed to Japan and elsewhere in the Pacific 
will be known as the “Voice of America.” 

This OWI release also stated that Japanese stations attempted to 
jam the American programs, yet “the appearance of B-29S over Japan 
invariably cleared the air for undisturbed reception of America 
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programs because the Japanese broadcast stations went off the air 
whenever the planes approached.” (Many B-29S limped home fol¬ 
lowing the Saipan beam.) 

Besides Joseph Grew, Admiral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz also 
spoke on the initial broadcast. Mr. Elmer Davis, director of the OWI, 
then said that 

Admiral Nimitz’s splendid summary of the progress of the war in 
the Pacific to date, we feel, will have considerable effect on the 
listeners in Japan. Mr. Grew’s statement to the people of Japan 
made clear not only that their troubles of recent years are the 
result of seizure of control by Japanese militarists, but that their 
future depends on regaining authority over their government’s 
policies and actions. That he promised them the truth about the 
war, as a contrast to the twisted subterfuges their government 
has been feeding them, is of paramount importance. It is the 
OWI job to carry out this promise.... 

Mr. Bradford Smith from the Washington bureau was sent to 
Honolulu to establish these central Pacific operations. Smith used to 
live in Japan and was contributor to American magazines. Before 
going to Honolulu, Smith was in charge of the Japanese desk of the 
OWI. 

Up to this date our signals to Japan, unfortunately, were not very 
strong. But the two transmitters were to overcome the old difficul¬ 
ties. According to the official releases of the day of the opening of 
the transmitters, the major effort of the Honolulu transmitter was to 
be directed against Japan, but it was also sending strong signals to 
China, India, and the Philippines. Broadcasts in Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and other Oriental languages were to be heard on frequen¬ 
cies 6120 and 7800. The Saipan transmitter, since it beamed toward 
Japan, was not heard locally. Saipan’s medium wave broadcasts 
played an important part in the psychological warfare which pre¬ 
ceded the Japanese surrender. It was a pity that, due to political and 
economy measures, this important American outpost on Saipan was 
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abolished in 1946. 6 

Kenneth Fry told the story of the Japanese surrender, yet some of 
the technical parts of the Voice operations in conjunction with the 
surrender are of interest. The Pacific Coast studios and transmitter 
operations reached their wartime peak during the days surrounding 
the August 14 [1945] Japanese surrender announcement. This official 
announcement was made at 4 p.m. Pacific War Time, which was 
extremely opportune for Pacific Coast operations, inasmuch as there 
were six of the Voice’s most powerful transmitters on the air to carry 
the momentous news to every part of the Pacific. KNBA/KNBI 
beamed the news and the subsequent background material to 
Southeast Asia and China; KCHR to Japan; KGEX to the Philippines; 
KWIX to Honolulu and Australia for relay by KRHO to Japan, China, 
and Southeast Asia; and KROJ, for AFRS, to Alaska. 

In the twelve hours that followed the surrender acceptance, the 
San Francisco recording room established a new production record 
by cutting over 275 separate programs in the many languages which 
were broadcast from San Francisco. 

During August, KROJ and KROZ, Mackay Cable and Wireless 
transmitters, which were leased to carry government cable wireless 
hies to the Pacific and the Far East, were [set ?] up on a 24 hour 
basis to carry a common hie. 

In the latter part of the month, KCBR transmissions were 
extended to full time with the addition of the new Japan, Korea, 
Southeast Asia, and Indonesia programming. KNBX returned to the 
air as a 200 kilowatt transmitter on August 21, inaugurating its 
services with an additional seven hours broadcasting to Japan. 7 

But already by then considerable savings were calculated now 
that the end of the war in the Far East was attained. The reduction 
of the San Francisco bureau personnel was appraised to be 30 

6 Handwritten correction to typescript, which reads 1953. 

7 See also Josette H. Williams, “The Information War in the Pacific, 1945” (2007), published 
by the CIA’s Center for the Study of Intelligence, https://www.cia.gov/library/center-for-the- 
study-of-intelligence/lcent-csi/docs/v46i3ao7p.htm (accessed July 30, 2007) 
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percent. 

In September 1946 the San Francisco office was liquidated, and 
the Pacific operations were transferred to the New York offices. 



Chapter 6 


Growing Up 


The days under Colonel Donovan’s Coordinator of Information 
period were the days of trial for the Voice — trial in the sense of 
trying to find the right path leading to the brain and heart of those 
to be persuaded. When the Office of War Information took over the 
Voice on June 13,1942, the whole radio group had to be necessarily 
reorganized. The Foreign Information Service, which was the parent 
organization of the Voice, became the Overseas Branch; it remained 
under the same management, for Robert Sherwood became its 
director. On December 17, 1942, the Radio Program Bureau became a 
separate unit within the Overseas Branch. Yet not until the invasion 
of North Africa on November 8,1942, did the important changes 
occur. Joseph Barnes, the deputy to Sherwood in New York, wrote in 
the Public Opinion Quarterly in the spring of 1943: 

“The Voice of America [he already called it such] became pat¬ 
terned, original and dignified. Many of the technical innovations 
were taken over later by the Germans and the British....” 

Barnes especially praised the introduction of the multivoiced 
announcing — different parts of the program read by different 
voices — the radio bridges establishing liaison between two 
independent part of the show; the clean-cut lead-ins and outs; 
introducing the upcoming item and summarizing the end [all] 
proved to be ideal innovations leading to an increased smoothness 
in the overall parts of the radio show. While British programs had a 
tendency to become emotional as soon as they ceased to be matter- 
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of-fact, American broadcasts remained clear-headed throughout all 
emergencies and strived toward better showmanship. 

The new technique of the Voice drew praise from as difficult an 
audience as the British. The London News Review on July r942 — 
that is, in the baby days of the Voice — said about the broadcasts: 

Its slick, compelling presentation has begun to influence the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, may even revolutionize broad¬ 
casting technique in Broadcasting House. ... [T]he main virtue of 
American propaganda is Americanism. Opening and closing with 
the “Yankee-Doodle,” it presents America to the world with no 
hint of that aggregate, undefined conglomeration which under¬ 
standably prejudices many European listeners against the British 
broadcasts, makes them feel it is not worth while risking one’s 
neck to listen to BBC. 

Yet it is difficult for an outsider or a layman to understand the 
hindrances and obstacles the organizers of this new international 
broadcasting enterprise had to undergo. Most of the people required 
for the week came from a non-bureaucratic surroundings. How to 
adjust this new motley crowd into the huge bureaucratic machinery 
of the State? 

In his collected notes, the historian of the OWI, Dr. Edward P. 
Lilly, remarked: 

It is doubtful whether any governmental procedure would have 
been adaptable to the conglomerated personnel the Foreign 
Information Service was made up [of]: newspapermen, radio 
operators, technicians; of commercial artists and idealistic artists, 
of professional playwrights, producers and publishers; of authors, 
of college professors, of travelers and nationalized American; of 
multi-lingual monitors and announcers — these were groups 
unique in themselves; of cultured and important foreigners; and 
low and unimportant Americans, each of whom happened to 
have a particular language qualification. 1 

i The source of these comments is unclear. Dr. Lilly apparently never published his OWI 
history. His papers are at the Eisenhower library in Abilene, Kansas, where a summary of 
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The number of Voice of America broadcasts started to rise 
rapidly. By October 12, 1942, eight Voice of America programs in six 
different languages were relayed by the BBC in London. The tech¬ 
nique of these broadcasts was the following: The BBC in London 
recorded landline-fed Voice of America programs and rebroadcast 
them after a period varying from one hour and twenty minutes to 
five and three-quarter hours. 2 

The importance of these relayed programs (relayed on middle 
wave), witnessed and confirmed by many attestations received from 
England and continental Europe (including the invaded parts), 
incited the show writers to improve the quality of their production. 
More attention was devoted to the composition of the scripts and 
the selection of the news, and the general writing followed more 
exacting standards. The result was what can be called an elite show, 
giving out to the world, through leased BBC relays, the best and the 
latest of the news presented from the American angle. 

We must not forget that the earlier Radio Communication Divi¬ 
sion was created on a crash basis. Robert Sherwood did everything 
to attempt to remedy the faults and fissures in the organization. In 
the early days it repeatedly happened that material had come from 
the hands of native Americans who might not always have had the 
feel of the European, or generally, foreign susceptibilities and 
reactions. Shows which sounded fine and natural to Americas were 
not liked, or even found offensive to our overseas listeners. On the 
other hand, the heads of the desks or the language sections were, as 
a rule, foreigners or of foreign origin and were not always aware of 
some delicate point of American attitude or purpose. 

In face of these difficulties, Sherwood created the Planning Board 

the holdings notes that he was unable to publish an unclassified version of his classified 
history. 

http://www.eisenhower.utexas.edu/Iistofholdingshtml/listofholdingsL/LILLY_EDWARD_Pape 

rs_r928_1992.pdf. 

2 Figures and facts taken from Werner Minchel’s memo of October 12,1942. [Author’s 
footnote] 
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and the Control Office — today called the Policy Advisor’s Office — 
to assure a smoother and more effective application of United States 
policy. This control office went back to the days of the Coordinator 
of Information, when James P. Warburg, the head of the Psycho¬ 
logical Warfare Division, became the head of the Planning Board, 
and Edd Johnson, his deputy, was put in charge of Central Control. 

The Planning Board considered, from the point of view of policy, 
the Voice programs catering to these audiences: 

1. The enemy 

2. The allies, both in the free and occupied countries 

3. The neutrals 

4. The American armed forces, all round the world 

The new radio studios at 224 West 57th Street in New York were 
nearing completion in the fall of 1942, and the first show was broad¬ 
cast from the new studios in Italian in September 1942. Soon after 
this, but only in stages, the studios and services in Madison Avenue 
were moving into the Argonaut Building. The routine established 
after this was broken only once, when the whole operation of the 
Voice moved from New York to Washington in 1954. 

Whereas in the beginning the weight of emphasis was on news 
and news commentaries, now other features appeared on the 
program, such as “America at War,” “The Labor Show,” “Women’s 
Show,” “Religious Programs,” “Projection of America,” as well as 
news comments and special events features. 

The Voice activities picture was about as follows at the end of 
1942: 3 

The basic European operation of the Overseas Branch consisted 
in the round-o-clock programming in the four major languages, 
namely English, German, French and Italian. This operation has 

3 “A brief statement of short wave programs to target areas,” issued by the Overseas Branch 
of the OWI on November i, 1942, now in the files of the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C. [Author's footnote] 
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extensively been developed in the knowledge that our European 
listeners must hear us when they can and not when we would 
like them to do. Consequently, we furnish them with a service 
which guarantees them practically every hour the Voice can be 
heard. At present we give our European listeners 24 quarter of 
hours of programs in English, 21 in French and Italian, and 20 in 
German.... 

This round-o-clock operation is broadcast for r6 hours a day 
on two, for seven hours a day on one, and for one hour on three 
transmitters. ... The basic functions of these transmissions is to 
furnish Europe with clear, accurate news and crisp commentary. 

The majority of the programs contain in these four languages 8 
to 10 minutes of news, with the balance of the time filled up with 
features. 

Other items revealed by the document were the fact that the 
Voice produced daily two German, two French, one Italian, one 
English, and one Polish program for relay to the BBC and re¬ 
transmitted to Europe on medium wave. In addition, each week 
supplemental English, French, German, Italian, and Polish broad¬ 
casts were being prepared. All these program were a quarter-hour 
long, except the English, which ran ten minutes. 

A special Scandinavian transmission, which also serviced troops 
stationed at points throughout the North Atlantic, was broadcast 
daily by the WBOS transmitter. It consisted of three hours in 
English — news, variety of a special Army program — and a half- 
hour each of Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish. In November three 
more hours were added for Scandinavia. 

The services to Europe were seriously handicapped by the lack of 
sufficient transmitters. At the end of 1942 quarter-hour Czech, Hun¬ 
garian, and Polish programs added to, each on two transmitters. The 
Czech program included a satire from two famous Prague come¬ 
dians; the Poles were sending straight slow-speed news; while the 
Hungarian listeners obtained a news and features program. In 
November a quarter-hour of Romanian went on the air daily. 
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After the North African landings, the Overseas Branch established 
a North African Mediterranean beam sent out on transmitter WDO, 
consisting of two hours of English news, features and program for 
the American troops, one and one-quarter of hour of Spanish, one 
and one-quarter hour French, and one and one-quarter hour Arabic. 

A new service was started at the end of 1942 for Central Africa and 
Madagascar, including two hours in French, half-hour Portuguese 
and one hour and a half for news and special program in English for 
the Armed Forces. 

WJQ had been putting out a rather strong signal to the South 
Pacific, carrying a daily transmission for American troops, but also 
angled to build up audience amongst the Australians and the New 
Zealanders. Programming of this transmission was carefully devel¬ 
oped with music and news programs, special programs for the 
armed forces, and feature shows. Raymond Gram Swing and Samuel 
Grafton were presented as commentators four and three times 
respectively. Swing’s program was taken off medium wave, while 
special recordings were made of Grafton’s. 

The Swing-Grafton series were carried by medium wave on the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation program, which also picked up 
other VOA features on irregular schedules. 

One of the major efforts of the Voice of America in those days was 
the projection of American life, culture, and ideas to foreign audi¬ 
ences. A great deal of this programing was based on the Special 
Events and Features Section. This section had to conceive, develop, 
and write a number of excellent program series for the use of many 
transmissions. Typical of such special events features were “Made in 
America,” describing the industrial organization such as it was 
adapted for the purposes of war; “American Profiles” of prominent 
political, military, and industrial leaders; also including sports pro¬ 
grams; features on art and literature; series of speeches made by 
prominent Americans; and numerous special recordings made for 
extraordinary occasions. There were a growing number of pick-ups 
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from industrial establishments, on-the-job interviews, and programs 
based on actual war actions. At the end of 1942, 60 quarter-hour 
shows were produced a week, divided evenly between English and 
foreign language shows. English scripts in translation were widely 
used for foreign broadcast purposes. 

Recorded program are placed in increasing numbers with medi¬ 
um wave stations in various parts of the world where we desired to 
reach an audience. The Outpost Bureaus had to perform this job. By 
the end of 1942 about 130 programs (500 records) were produced 
weekly. Practically all these programs were also used on short wave, 
thus eliminating double production. Outpost platters were used in 
English, French, Turkish, Arabic, Afrikaander, Sweidh [Swedish?] 
and Persian. 

About the same time the Program Division of the Overseas 
Branch was engaged in a study of integrating the BBC and our own 
efforts. Working with British representatives in New York, it exam¬ 
ined the entire broadcast schedule, language by language. The chief 
aim was to eliminate time conflicts, to build mutually one another’s 
audiences, and it aimed to help one another to determine how to 
improve performance. The two chief officers of the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation in New York were Russell Page and Leonard 
Miall, the latter still with BBC as chief of Television Talks in the 
Shepherd’s Bush studios. 

In these days Joseph Barnes outlined the aims of the radio warfare 
for that period as follows: 

1. To impart to that portion of the world where truthful news 
could no longer be spread [invaded or enemy-controlled 
territories] an honest knowledge of military development 
and general information. 

2. To inform these countries and the neutrals of the American 
point of view toward world events, as well as the American 
standpoint in international affairs. 
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How necessary this policy was, the events of the next weeks had 
shown. 



Chapter 7 

The Turning of the Tide: 
The North African Invasion 


Since its conception and inception, the FIS, and later the Overseas 
Branch, the two mother organizations of the Voice, had to deal with 
the most unpopular thing that can befall a propagandist: to explain 
away defeats. And the time from the early efforts of FIS until 
November 1942 was filled up with defeats in the Pacific, in Russia, in 
the Balkans — all over. 

Yet naturally a hope that this may change to more favorable news 
kept the staff of the Voice in good shape. There was a “suspicion” 
that sometime, somewhere, a “second front” would develop in 
Europe, yet the personnel of the Radio Program Bureau had no 
advance information of the coming events. There was of course a 
tentative plan in case of such a “second front.” A chart with the 
names of those to whom specific information was to be handed was 
prepared weeks in advance. 1 

Key employees were asked at 5 p.m. on Saturday, November 7, 
1942, to stay on the job, without giving the reason. Why? In fact the 
ALERT has been received by that time from official sources in 
Washington. Leonard Miall, in his recollections said: 

Six of us sat in Joe Barnes’ office waiting for the green light. 

Houseman and Johnson were the only members of the New York 
staff, other than Barnes and Warburg, who were in the know. 

Morell [Sidney Morell, a former British newspaper man] was also 

1 This chapter is based mostly on a report of John Houseman and on the kind notes lent to 
me by Leonard Miall, the BBC liaison officer in the OWI. [Author’s footnote] 
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there, and so was Lt. Putnam of the U.S. Navy, sitting clutching 
the package containing the Roosevelt record [the call to France!]. 

This call to France was recorded in the president’s heavy English- 
accented French. At 8:56 p.m. official word on the North African 
effort was issued. At 8:57 p.m. an Italian broadcast was cut short. 

In six languages — English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese — the Voice broadcast a series of 15 second spot 
announcements: “Stand by for an important announcement from 
the United States of America.” By the time the announcements were 
made, the special studio was open. The president’s record in French 
was played at 9:00 p.m., coupled with a one line announcement: “An 
American expeditionary force landed on the coast of North Africa.” 
At the same time, the president’s press conference was opening in 
Washington. Normally at this hour all our transmitters were 
beamed to South America on behalf of CIAA. The BBC liaison 
officer, in his recollections, told the story in the following way: 

I went to the studios, where I found a great deal of activity. 

Flouseman was a tower of strength. Fie organized a complete new 
set of transmitters by which the OWI controlled all the short 
wave transmitters — except the CBS ones, which were going to 
South America — and beamed them to Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 

Flouseman reported: 

By 9:30 p.m. a complete emergency staff was on hand, and five 
transmitters were added to the single one used at 9:00 p.m. The 
first communiques were read on a combined hook-up of WJP, 

WRUL, WRUW, WGEA, WRCA, and WNBI, blanketing Europe 
and the Mediterranean in English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, roughly in the order mentioned. 


At 10:00 p.m. two program networks were established. The first 
gave news and communiques as received, as well as wrapping up the 
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stories from the beginning. In this way the listeners were provided 
with earlier and last minute information. These programs were in 
English, French, German, and Italian. The second network, all in 
French except for periodic five minute spots in English, included the 
president’s call to the French nation, Eisenhower’s message, and all 
other official announcements repeated over and over. 

Up to 11:00 p.m. the operations went on without any regard to 
regular scheduling. At that hour the “Voice” went back to the 
regular fifteen-minute broadcast schedules. The situation at this 
point was about like this: 

An “A” network broadcasting on a general beam in English, 
French, German, and Portuguese. 

A “B” network, composed of transmitters which could put a 
particularly strong signal into the Mediterranean area, was beamed 
out in English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, in fifteen-minute 
periods. 

A “C” network, alternating five minutes in English and twenty-five 
minutes in French, and continued on that schedule. 

Houseman added that there was ample evidence at hand to show 
that during the first night the people of France received almost all 
their information about the North African campaign from the 
United States’ short wave transmitters, which came in with great 
clarity. 

Meanwhile in the office in New York, the Voice personnel went 
on working without any pause on a 24-hour schedule. Miall re¬ 
marked, “During the night Barnes’ office was a combination of duty 
room and canteen. The main people operated from there, reported 
on progress, and drank coffee and Zubrowka [a Polish liqueur] 

Arrangements had also been made to get the American people's 
reaction to the North African events. Via a remote pick-up, 
interviews were gotten from the throngs at Times Square and on 
Broadway and were then transmitted from the OWI studios. After 
clearance with the censor, they went on the air as the first spon- 
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taneous reactions of the American “man-on-the-street,” many of 
whom were members of the armed forces. Another pick-up was 
arranged from the Todd Shipyards in Brooklyn, where a number of 
workers were interviewed. Both of these special shows were picked 
up between midnight and 2:00 a.m. 

Miall stated that Morrell then suggested some French Canadian 
stuff, 

and immediately got on to Campbell Smart in Canada to raise 
messages from French Canadians stressing American French 
traditions. Later in the night these came through from six prom¬ 
inent people in Quebec and Ottawa by land-line. ... All this while 
[Edd] Johnson was writing master stories in broadcast control 
and Houseman was organizing studio work. Special announcers 
were got in. The new studio on the fifth floor was used for the 
first time, and at midnight a new network came into operation. 
Houseman was a terrific sight, dashing about producing 
announcers, directing where the Marseillaise should be played in 
separate broadcasts, at the same time organizing the network 
and providing a fund of ideas for special events which were being 
carried out by various members of the staff. Lazareff, in charge of 
the French desk, was shouting at the top of his voice and writing 
wonderful scripts. His arms were gesticulating like a windmill 
most of the night, and his face was entirely covered with ink and 
purple ditto ink. Around him the typists and translators were 
going on with their work unconcerned. 

Pierre Lazareff described the 72 hours at the French desk in an 
article: 

During the three days and three nights all of us on the French 
team, men and women, did not leave the office. Gathering news 
items over the teletype, scribbling hurried messages, dashing to 
microphones, munching flabby sandwiches and drinking luke¬ 
warm coffee, the men unshaven, the women unaware of their 
straggling hair, hour after hour, relentlessly, we kept the French- 
speaking world, anxious for news, informed of all the develop¬ 
ments of the operation. 
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At 3:00 a.m. the Voice of America opened a two-way circuit to 
London. All the material mentioned above was transmitted to 
London and rebroadcast from there to Europe in the hours which 
followed. In addition, New York sent to London the regular Voice of 
America features in English, French, German, and Italian for 
rebroadcast over medium wave to Europe. These provided complete 
news and the latest American and Canadian comment. Also London 
was supplied with a multitude of short features in Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, Danish, Norwegian, and Polish. These were generally five 
minutes in length to be spotted all over BBC’s schedules and 
rebroadcast on medium wave all over Europe. 

The three-network set-up described above was maintained for 72 
hours. Occasionally stations dropped out for two or three hours to 
be overhauled. But the staff carried on. 

During the night of November 7 and on the crucial days that 
followed, the Voice was fortunate in its reception conditions. After 
weeks of almost uninterrupted equinoxial storms, reports from 
London indicated that reception was satisfactory, and that the Axis, 
caught by surprise, did not intensify its jamming operations to meet 
VOA’s increased transmissions into the critical areas. 

A large influx of letters from unoccupied (Vichy) France testified 
to the happy surprise of the French listeners, especially from the 
central and southwestern regions — surprise when fumbling with 
their radios they suddenly heard the voice of President Roosevelt. 

“It was so marvelously clear,” they wrote. And in the following 
days many further testimonies came, telling about the accuracy of 
the reporting, the minute detailing of the information they received 
through the Voice. 

Here are some of the recollections of Leonard Miall, the BBC liai¬ 
son officer, and his summing up his experiences during these days: 
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1. I was very much impressed by the quiet efficiency with 
which Barnes managed to keep everything under control. 

2. Houseman turned out to be a tremendous tower of strength 
and managed to reorganize all the transmitters and pro¬ 
grams very smoothly and very fast. 

3. The discipline of the output was very strict. Instead of the 
former somewhat anarchical arrangements of program 
building, co-ordinated only in a negative way, by broadcast 
control, the writing of very good master scripts by the 
people in the broadcast control and by Barnes, ensured that 
the directives and the news were played correctly at barrage 
level. 

4. The security of the whole affair had been completely 
watertight. No one, except those listed at the beginning of 
this, knew anything about the operation or had any glimmer 
of what might happen. 

5. The experience impressed junior members of the staff that 
those in control were [capable] of doing the real broadcast¬ 
ing jobs. Barnes and Johnson were writing scripts, House¬ 
man was personally in the studio producing the shows, 
Warburg was writing the leads for the German section and 
listening to the execution, Braatoy 2 [head of the Norwegian 
desk] wrote and spoke a script, etc. This is the first time that 
I have seen people at this level so close to the microphone. 


Another Houseman report described the establishment of 
communications between the New York office and the OWI 
representatives in North Africa. 

“From the start of the North African campaign we were, of course, 
eager to establish communications with our representatives in the 
strategic areas,” wrote Houseman. “The available facilities in North 
Africa, however, were so congested that after two weeks of campaign 
there was still no word from the VOA representative.” 

2 Presumably Bjarne Braatoy, listed as Chief, Region IV (Baltics and Scandinavia) of OWI’s 
Overseas Operations Branch in Barnes: “Fighting with Information,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 7:1 (Spring 1943), p. 40. 
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Houseman then discovered that the Algiers station TPZ-2 was 
well heard in this country. Through WDO and WDJ, spot announce¬ 
ments were put on in French and English during the day: 

OWI IN NEW YORK CALLING OWI IN AFRICA. WILL ANYONE HEARING THIS 
ANNOUNCEMENT GET IN TOUCH WITH RADIO STATION IN ALGIERS AND 
ANSWER US ON AVAILABLE FREQUENCIES. 

It took a long time until reaction came, but on November 26, at 
6:30 p.m., Eastern War Time, the Algiers station came through with 
a perfectly clear signal, picked up by high fidelity RCA receivers. The 
chief representative of OWI in that area was calling the New York 
and Washington home offices. Yet they were unable to hear 
Houseman. 

The efforts continued and on November 30, when New York 
spoke on a frequency which was considered the best, namely trans¬ 
mitter WDJ, in the 7 megacycle band, OWI representative “52” 
speaking from Algiers exclaimed, “OH BOY, THAT GOT IT!” 

It was the Algiers signal officer Lieut. Kibbluis. With this, the two- 
way channel between New York and Algiers was established. 

When the new high speed code radio service channel was opened 
between New York and Algiers, this two-way channel was used as a 
radio-servicing operation between the New York office and the OWI 
radio and press operations in the North African area. According to 
Houseman, the extension of radio operations of the OWI Overseas 
Branch originated in this first close co-operation between New York 
and North Africa. The Voice system of re-broadcasting, for example, 
which was to become one of the chief and most successful wide¬ 
spread operation, began with the collaboration of the North African 
transmitters a few weeks later. Houseman continued: 

On Tuesday, December 22, [1942], there began a series of 
transmissions from New York, re-broadcast domestically through 
Radio Algiers which, aside from the immediate value in that area, 
may be said to have blazed the trail for all subsequent re-broad¬ 
casting activities in the Mediterranean area. This service consist- 
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ed, in the beginning, of two hours daily: 

One hour for the troops in English in that area, divided as 
follows (Eastern War Time): 

10:00-10:30 a.m. “News from Home” supplied by VOA 
10:30-10:45 Music or entertainment 

10:45-11:00 Special troops and sports news 

supplied by Army paper Yank 

Then there was an hour in French for North African consump¬ 
tion in two periods, 11:00-11:30 a.m. and 5:00-5:30 p.m. 

After some initial difficulties with local authorities (most of the 
local French officials were [Vichy politician Francois] Darlan men), 
this whole domestic schedule for North Africa was put into regular 
operation, re-broadcast simultaneously over the North African 
stations, “with complete clarity and regularity.” 

All reports indicated that the quality of relay over the North 
African stations was not only excellent, but that the relay reached a 
wide audience and that its influence on the North African picture 
was of considerable importance. Thus North Africa became 
gradually a central clearing point for a full service of medium and 
short wave broadcasts from the United States into all the countries 
of southern Europe, the Balkans, and the Eastern Mediterranean. 3 

This successful relay soon led up to more rapid relay on the VOA 
broadcast through BBC. After January 4,1942, all shows intended for 
BBC relays and coming from the OWI studios were simultaneously 
relayed over the BBC transmitters, thus eliminating any time lag 
between transmission and reception. 

These broadcasts were apparently well-liked by the French- 
speaking population of North Africa, but they also helped the resis¬ 
tance. The New York Times correspondent in London reported on 
April 11,1943, 4 that while “resistance is aided by victories and air¬ 
raids, the regular tonic is represented by the British and American 


3 Radio Operations Report, Overseas Branch, February 1943. [Author's note] 

4 Lawrence Wolfe, "Shadow Armies That Fight for the Allies." The New York Times Magazine, 
Sunday, April 11,1943, p. 7 (quote appears on jump, p. 35). 
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radio.” 

A comment from North Africa: A faithful listener of your 
station, which I have followed from the very beginning, writes you 
with great pleasure. Your radio is the one which for months has 
given us the voice of America, which we love with all our heart.” 

Another letter: "... Always a great joy for us, even if now our 
troops are at our side. When we were discouraged, you were a 
resonant voice — giving us courage and hope. We are not likely to 
forget all you have done to us.” 

VOA broadcasts, which were on an emergency schedule since the 
invasion of North Africa, were again re-organized on July [23 ?], 
1943 - 5 

There [was ?] another side of this North African invasion from the 
point of view of the Voice. When the American fleet approached 
Morocco on November 7,1942, aboard the big battleship USS Texas, 
part of a huge invasion fleet, was a hastily trained crew of psycho¬ 
logical warriors of the OWI, including Jay Allen and some Voice of 
America engineers. They started to broadcast in French, using a 
standard medium wave transmitter specially installed for the pur¬ 
pose. They told civilians and the French military in the Casablanca 
area of the coming “friendly landings,” which they explained as 
being the first step “in the liberation phase of the war.” They broad¬ 
cast the announcement of Eisenhower and President Roosevelt’s 
recorded speech to the French people and were appealing to the 
long-standing Franco-American friendship. While these broadcasts 
were successful at the beginning, they broke off abruptly when the 
USS Texas fired a salvo which duly knocked out the temporary 
transmitter. 

Provisions for the invasion of Sicily in the spring of 1943 were 
similar to what wore taken when Operation Torch (the code name 
for the North African invasion) was put into action. 

Voice broadcasts, which still were running on an emergency 

5 This sentence is crossed-out in the manuscript. 
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schedule, were reorganized on July 23,1943. VOA returned to 
Pattern “A” (Mediterranean pattern), with all French transmissions 
now a half hour, and the Italians, too. The Near East, Caribbean and 
Scandinavian programs continued as before. For the first time, a 
well organized Central European program was now assured, but the 
Voice, since the Torch invasion, had had to reduce the French 
programs in favor of the Italian. 

The relay service developed to such perfection that since their 
inauguration on August ro, 1942, the signals to South Africa wore 
almost as clear as domestic broadcasts. On August r5,1942, London 
started relaying three Hungarian and three Bulgarian programs a 
week. By this time the Algiers Radio (now called United Nations 
Radio) relayed VOA on regular schedules: 22 daily programs in 
German, French, English, and Italian were relayed between 11:00 
a.m. and 9:30 p.m. EWT. 

A John Houseman report said amongst others about the North 
African relay work: 

“All OWI programs, besides announcing their wavelength and 
time of transmission on each program, now also extensively 
announce and pre-announce the stations which are tied by relay 
into our ever-increasing international network. This includes 
Algiers, Tunis, Leopoldville, and Port of Spain in the West Indies.” 

Everything appeared to be going fine, when suddenly on July 25, 
1943, came the “resignation” of the Italian Fascist leader, Benito 
Mussolini. 



Chapter 8 


The Landings in Italy and 
the Italian Surrender 


Careful propaganda preparations on behalf of the Voice of America 
and its newly established relays in North Africa preceded the Anglo- 
American landing in Sicily and, later, on the mainland of the Italian 
boot. Naturally much deception had to be used in this propaganda 
as to the place of the probable landings. A war of nerves was waged 
all along the northern shores of the Mediterranean to keep the Nazis 
guessing as to our next move. 1 

Before the dawn of July 10,1943, the Seventh American Army 
under General George Patton and the Eighth British Army under 
General (later Field Marshal) Bernard Montgomery went ashore in 
Sicily. Everywhere in Sicily, the population received the Allies as 
liberators, not as enemies. 

A few days later the Voice had another “scoop”: The Nazis regu¬ 
larly exploited the Rome rail-yards for extensive troop movements 
and supply operations though they declared Rome an “open city.” 
General Eisenhower, therefore, was authorized to bomb these rail 
yards, but with the recommendation to use every precaution to 
minimize unfavorable repercussions from dropping bombs on the 
Holy City. 

On July 18, a trusted courier brought to the New York office of the 
OWI a sealed envelope which revealed that next morning, that is on 
July 19, the Rome marshaling yards near the Termini Station would 

1 This chapter is based on reports, documents and other data in the OWI files, National 
Archives. [Author’s footnote] 
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be bombed. The Voice desks began feverish activity in preparing 
scripts to be used after the news of the bombing was released. 

At 5:21 a.m., six minutes after the actual release of the first bomb 
over the Rome yards, the Voice of America interrupted all its radio 
programs to announce the news, followed by an explanation of the 
reasons for the bombing and the intent to avoid non-military areas. 

The bombers, indeed, badly damaged the rail yards, but unfor¬ 
tunately they caused damage to the nearby Basilica di San Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura. Skillful propaganda, however, eased the effect of this 
mishap, though Goebbels tried his hardest to exploit it for his own 
purposes. In fact, the morale effect on the Italians was better than 
the Allies foresaw it. 

Coming one week after the bombing at 10:45 P- m - on Sunday, July 
25,1943, a musical program on the Rome radio station was inter¬ 
rupted by an announcer with the words: “A few minutes interval.” 
For six minutes the station broadcast nothing but an interval signal 
to show that it was on the air. Then in a routine way an announcer 
read a bulletin that the king of Italy had accepted the resignation of 
his prime minister, Benito Mussolini. Then followed a proclamation 
by King Victor Emmanuel III and by the new head of the govern¬ 
ment, Marshal Pietro Badoglio. After the proclamation the royal 
anthem was played; but “Giovinezza,” the Fascist hymn which 
usually followed, was omitted. What happened prior to this 
“resignation” was that the Fascist Grand Council, in its meeting 
under Dino Grandi’s chairmanship, turned against Mussolini and 
demanded his resignation. 

At 5:30 a.m. (Algiers time) on September 8,1943, General Eisen¬ 
hower announced over the United Nations Radio in Algiers — a 
radio station erected and handled by Voice engineers — that the 
Italian government and Army under Marshal Badoglio had surren¬ 
dered. 

The Italian fleet, however, did not. A Voice of America engineer 
in Algiers, Robert Maurice Pierce, had a brainwave. He switched the 
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wavelength of one of the Algiers transmitters transmitters to the 
international distress frequency to which the naval vessels of all 
nations listen at all times. Every fifteen minutes he broadcast a 
message to the Italian fleet, harbored at the naval base, La Spezia, 
inviting them to surrender, and he named the harbor where to 
steam. Three days later the Italian fleet steamed into the British 
naval base, La Valetta, on Malta. When the British commander in 
Malta, Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, (now Viscount Cunningham of 
Hyndhope) heard this, he turned to his aide and said, “tell General 
[Robert Alexis] McClure [the American head of Psychological War¬ 
fare Branch in Algiers] that they’ve accomplished in one day with 
propaganda what I’ve been trying for three years with the Navy.” 

In connection with this success of Pierce, Wallace Carroll, who 
was at that time the head of the London Bureau of OWI, wrote in 
his book, Persuade or Perish, that 

General McClure took this as a pleasantry, but OWI, which was 
at that moment fighting hard to get enough money from Con¬ 
gress to keep the Psychological Warfare Branch going, decided it 
should be accepted as the literal truth, and inserted it in the 
records of the Congressional budget hearings, whence it will 
certainly find its way into every psychological warfare manual of 
the future. 2 

Let’s go back to the Italian surrender and the Voice. Immediately 
after the breaking of the news, emergency announcements were 
broadcast on all shows — they were repeated on each program. The 
recorded voice of General Eisenhower from Algiers (5:30 a.m. Algiers 
time) was used to start and end the commentaries on the surrender 
for 24 hours. Jamming of the Italian shows stopped altogether six 
and a half hours after the surrender announcement. 


* 


* * 


2 Carroll: Persuade or Perish (Houghton Mifflin, 1948), p. 174. 
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While this period of reporting the surrender of Italy brought 
much credit to the Voice of America because of the prompt and 
conscientious reporting, it also brought one of its most serious 
crises. This crisis concerned the application of policy. 

The Voice of America, ever since its very beginnings and as its 
name indicates, was and remained the official voice of the United 
States. While the BBC, though in reality under the control of the 
Foreign Office to a much larger extent than it is admitted, can claim 
that it is an independent organization, the Voice was and is govern¬ 
ment-owned and government-controlled. 

Policy, naturally, was always made in Washington; the actual seat 
of the Voice reproductory organs 3 was New York. This raised a seri¬ 
ous problem from the very beginning, namely, the control of the 
policy of the New York office. Under normal circumstances this was 
far from complicated. The confidential directives were made up in 
Washington in close consultation with the Department of State and, 
if necessary, with the Departments of War and Navy. They were 
then transmitted to the New York office, where they were converted 
or transcribed into the necessary policy guidances, beginning with 
the [Early ?] Morning Guidance, and followed by later ones. 

The difficulties started when an unforeseen event or an unexpect¬ 
ed development in the war occurred, and this was complicated if 
this sudden happening took place on a weekend or on a holiday. 
Dictators had a flare for making their sensational moves on Satur¬ 
days or on weekends. And so it happened with the “resignation” of 
Mussolini. 

This resignation occurred on July 25, a Sunday. In such cases the 
Voice of America headquarters in New York had to rely in guidances 
drafted in advance if such or a similar development would take 
place. Yet such situations in most cases are fluid, and a guidance of 
yesterday may become obsolete in face of certain new negotiations, 

3 This phrase is circled in the manuscript and “tsk tsk” is written alongside it. 
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new developments of which the policy appliers in New York had no 
cognizance. 

In treating the resignation of Mussolini, therefore, the control 
office in New York was at a loss and decided to rely on the old 
guidances. Thus in the hastily assembled material in face of such an 
important story, a commentary in the Italian language called King 
Victor Emmanuel III a “fascist Icing,” and the newly appointed 
premier, Marshal Badoglio, 4 a “high-ranking fascist.” Even more 
embarrassing was a summary in English of press and radio com¬ 
ment, in which, among others, a commentary of Samuel Grafton was 
quoted, calling the ruler of Italy “the moronic little king.” 5 

The “incriminated” English commentary, 6 in which Victor 
Emmanuel was called the “fascist king,” was written by James P. 
Warburg and read under the nom de plume “John Durfee.” (On 
political commentaries Warburg wished to use this pseudonym, 
while on military matters he commented under the pseudonym of 
“Wallace Herrick.”) The “incriminated” Grafton commentary quoted 
in the press and radio comment review in English came in this 
context: 


Fascism is still in power in Italy. It has put on a new face, that’s 
all. Italian fascism rouged its cheeks and lips and is trying to see 
whether a smile will not do more for it than the famous frown by 
which it lived so long. 

The moronic little king, who stood behind Mussolini's shoul¬ 
der for 21 years, has moved forward one pace. This is a political 

4 Field Marshal Pietro Badoglio (1871-1956). 

5 0W1 files, National Archives, which also includes the Policy Planning Board meeting [record 
on the hearings ?] [Author’s footnote] 

6 The controversy was covered extensively in The New York Times. See, e.g. “OWI Broadcast 
to Italy Calls Ruler ‘Fascist’ and ‘Moronic Little King’” (July 27,1943, p. 1); “OWI Broadcast 
Excerpts” (July 27, p. 5); “OWI Views Unchanged; Badoglio Still Called Fascist — Quotation 
is Explained” (July 28, p. 5); “President Rebukes OWI for Broadcast on Regime in Italy; 
Personal Attack on King and Fascist Label for Badoglio Strongly Denounced; Delicate 
Situation Cited; Roosevelt Viewed as Repudiating Agency’s Characterization of New 
Government” by Arthur Krock (July 8, p. 1); “OWI's Critics Stirred by Broadcast on Italy; 
Invention of Mythical ‘John Durfee’ Reveals Regulations Were Not Followed; Congress 
Reaction Likely” by Arthur Krock (Aug. 1, News of the Week in Review, p. E3); 
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minuet and not the revolution we have been waiting for. It 
changes nothing, for nothing can change in Italy until democracy 
is restored. 

A section of the press, especially The New York Times, started 
hard and persistent attacks against the tone of these broadcasts. The 
man in charge of policy application was James P. Warburg, a rich 
banker with extensive knowledge of the European situation and 
cognizance of many of its languages. At the time of the resignation 
of Mussolini, the latest Regional Directive for Application in Italian 
affairs was dated February 21,1943. This directive, which was neither 
amended nor canceled, contained the following directives: 

Remind the Italians that to date Fascism has cost them a half- 
million in dead, wounded and prisoners, a figure which rapidly 
approximates their losses sustained during the last World War. 

In this connection “Fascism” includes not only Mussolini and his 
political and military accomplices, but the House of Savoy, which 
betrayed Italy to Fascism, and the industrialists who support 
Fascism. 

This guidance was drafted by Warburg but corrected and 
approved by the policy makers in Washington. 

In May 1943 Mr. C.D. Jackson, 7 a former editor of Fortune maga¬ 
zine and at present publisher of Life, took over the post of deputy 
commander of the Psychological Warfare Branch under Colonel 
Hazeltine 8 in Algiers. Jackson was sent by Robert Sherwood to head 
the OWI team. Jackson took with him a draft of secret contingency 
plan of psychological warfare to be used in case of the invasion of 
Italy. This plan was drawn up by the deputy director for propaganda 
policy, J.P. Warburg, upon the instructions of the director, Elmer 
Davis, in order to raise certain political questions in advance which 
had not been foreseen in the case of the North African invasion (i.e., 


7 Charles Douglas Jackson (1902-1964). 

8 Charles B. Hazeltine (1892-1965). 
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the Darlan affair and its sequels). 

Two important points in this contingency plan were: 

a. In the case of the invasion of Italy what will be our attitude 
toward the House of Savoy? 

b. What will be our attitude towards renegade Fascists or rats 
who leave the ship and desire collaboration with us?” 

This contingency plan was submitted to the representatives of the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff, who suggested that Jackson should get an 
elucidation from the theater commander, General Eisenhower. 

On June 10 Jackson cabled to OWI as follows: 

The following is the answer from AFHQ on the contingency 
questions: 

a. Even though enemy territory is occupied and the setting up 
of a government will terminate local sovereignty including 
the Crown — bear in mind that Italy is traditionally a Mon¬ 
archy and the aims of a liberal and constitutional Monarchy 
are not divergent to our war aims. Do not, however, spare 
criticism of the House of Savoy for supporting Fascism. But 
it is still early to ascertain the character of our attitude 
toward the House of Savoy. 9 

When on July 25 the news of Mussolini’s resignation was received, 
the deputy director for propaganda policy, J.P. Warburg, issued the 
following guidance: 

1. America is fighting a war against Fascism. It makes no dif¬ 
ference to us whether Mussolini, or Badoglio or the King 
hold the leadership. 

2. Badoglio’s first words assumed the obligation of maintaining 
Mussolini’s promise to Hitler — the promise to force the 
Italian people to fight for Nazi Germany and the Fascist 
regime. 

3. Mussolini should be referred to as inventor of Fascism; the 
9 This message was signed by General Dwight D. Eisenhower. [Author’s footnote] 
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teacher and the fawning lackey of Hitler, the man who sent 
Italians to die in Ethiopia, Spain, Greece, Russia, and Africa, 
and who never joined his armies in the field. 

4. In tracing Mussolini’s career, we should avoid the implica¬ 
tion that Mussolini himself was responsible. It was the 
Fascist Party [under Mussolini] which was guilty of the 
crimes against the Italian people and against the world. The 
Fascist Party continues. It has merely changed the top guard. 

Warburg, when summoned before the Planning Board in his own 
defense, pointed out that this guidance was telephoned to the direc¬ 
tor of the Overseas Branch (Sherwood) in Washington and approved 
by him. Simultaneously, one of the deputy directors of the Overseas 
Branch endeavored to make contact with the Department of State, 
and with the liaison officers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in order to 
obtain approval. He succeeded in reaching one of the liaison officers 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the evening and [read ?] to him the 
guidance quoted above as well as the cable which the deputy direc¬ 
tor for propaganda policy had sent to OWI in London. The officer at 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was reported to New York as having given 
his personal approval. (This subsequently developed to have been a 
partial misunderstanding, but the officer confirmed that he had 
approved the OWI’s taking the line that it made no difference 
whether Mussolini, the king, or Badoglio held the leadership; so 
long as the war went on, our policy was “unconditional surrender.”) 

One of the further complications which arose was that the British 
took an entirely different line. The BBC line, as monitored, was that 
only “one enemy” remained. Warburg doubted this line. “If this were 
true, it would mean the end of fascism has come with the resigna¬ 
tion of Mussolini which, as far as we know, does not follow.” 

The State Department duty officer was kept informed during the 
evening but was not in the position to give official approval. Two 
regional specialists in the department were informed and were 
reported to New York as having expressed a personal opinion that 
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what the OWI was doing was correct. 

Next morning shortly after nine o’clock, the official liaison repre¬ 
sentative of the State Department had the cable and the guidance 
read to him over the phone and was reported to the New York office 
as having approved of it enthusiastically. (This subsequently turned 
out to be a misunderstanding which did not affect the issue.) 

Next day an important New York newspaper attacked the OWI 
because of its treatment of the resignation of Mussolini. On Tuesday 
afternoon, the president [was ?] quoted as having denounced “a 
short wave American public opinion broadcast to Europe by the 
OWI in which King Victor Emmanuel was styled the ‘moronic little 
Icing’ and the ‘Fascist Icing,’ and Marshall Badoglio was called a 
‘high-ranking Fascist.’” 10 

By inference, according to The New York Times of Wednesday, 

July 28, the president also repudiated the OWI comment that “‘the 
essential nature of the Fascist regime in Italy’ has not been changed 
by the substitution of the Marshal for Benito Mussolini.’” 11 

Warburg, in his defense, stated that the “moronic little king” was 
in the Samuel Grafton broadcast. “The Fascist King” was in the John 
Durfee commentary. That Badoglio was a “high ranking Fascist” was 
probably a misquote from the Grafton commentary. 

Warburg, in his defense, stated that under these circumstances he 
did not believe that the OWI violated policy directives. Then, in his 
own defense, he tried the justification for using noms de plume, 
such as John Durfee or Wallace Herrick, in his commentaries. 
(Warburg probably did not want to use his own name because he 
came, as a small child, from Germany to the United States and 
thought that some Germans may resent this.) Before the Planning 
Board Warburg defended the use of the noms de plume and pointed 
out that the BBC had, for example, a Colonel Briton, which was a 

10 OWI files, Nat. Archives, Statement of the Planning Board on the incident of July 25,1943. 

[Arbitrary location of author’s footnote; no asterisk was seen on page 7.] 

11 “President Rebukes OWI for Broadcast on Regime in Italy” by Arthur Krock, The New York 

Times, Jul 28,1943, p.i. 
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pseudonym. 

After the hearing of the case before a special meeting of the 
Planning Board, Mr. Milton Eisenhower, deputy director of OWI, 
summarized the sense of the meeting to date: 

“The factual account presented by Mr. Warburg was agreed to as 
accurate and satisfactory with the single exception of the language 
of Colonel [Howard David] Kehm’s approval, which was amend¬ 
ed.” (Colonel Kehm was the man on the Joint Chiefs of Staff liaison 
with whom one of the higher OWI persons sought contact; probably 
this person was Percy Winner.) 

Later on Robert Sherwood, on behalf the president, conducted 
further investigation and issued the following statement: 12 

In accordance with the instructions I received from the Presi¬ 
dent, I have thoroughly investigated the much discussed incident 
of the OWI broadcasts on the night of July 25,1943. 

I find that the Overseas Branch was at fault in the following 
respects: 

1. There was an error in judgment in the quotation from a well 
known American commentator of the term “moronic little king.” 

2. There was a flaw in the line of authority whereby the above 
quotation was used six times whereas the instructions were that 
it be used once. [All six uses were in the English language.] 

3. There was an inadequate provision for the maintenance of 
duty officer at all times in the Washington office. 

4. There were insufficient determined efforts by the one officer 
of the Overseas Bureau available in Washington to get in touch 
with the proper authorities for consultation, particularly with the 
acting Director of the OWI [Milton Eisenhower]. 

5. A cable sent to the London office of OWI containing a 
misstatement that we were smearing Badoglio pitilessly. 

On the other hand, I find that: 

1. The Overseas Branch staff in New York demonstrated its 
alertness in meeting an unexpected break in the news, as it had 
done on many previous occasions in nearly two years of its 

12 OWI files, Nat. Archives, Statement of Robert Sherwood to the Overseas Planning Board. 

[Author’s footnote] 
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existence. 

2. Although many thousands of words in many languages were 
poured out on the Mussolini story in the first twenty-four hours 
by cable and wireless news, as well as by voice broadcast, the 
only error made was the use of the one regrettable quotation in 
the six broadcasts referred above. 

3. The identification of the king of Italy and Badoglio with 
Fascism the attitude of skepticism toward what was indubitably a 
form of ‘palace revolution’ in an enemy government were in 
accord with the fundamental working policy as established in 
previous directives. 

4. As soon as the new guidance was received from Washington 
on July 26, it was followed with rigorous fidelity. 

5. Throughout the ten days since then, OWI broadcasts in 
New York have faithfully hewn the line as we have ascertained it 
from the Departments of State, War and Navy, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and from AFHQ Headquarters in North Africa. 

6. In using a nom de plume byline commentator, the Overseas 
Branch of OWI was following an established and authorized 
practice which is likewise followed by BBC and many American 
newspapers, including The New York Times. 

This was the Solomonic verdict of Sherwood. The storm passed 
sooner than expected. Leonard Miall, the BBC liaison officer who 
gave me his recollections, being present during the whole period of 
crisis, wrote on July 29, 1943: 

Barnes reported to me yesterday that he had talked with 
Sherwood, who was now in a much happier frame of mind. 

Sherwood said that the President was completely pacified about 
the incident and he was very angry about the second Arthur 
Krock article. [Krock of The New York Times was one of the 
severest critics of the OWI on this incident.] 

Steve Early [the President’s press secretary] said that “the story 
was cold now.” ... 

The President told Sherwood that there would be no 
dismissals. 
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This chapter dealt with the “moronic little Icing” incident at some 
length because the question of policy directives, authentic and 
timely, especially in case of wholly unexpected events, remained a 
sore point in the history of the Voice. This book will deal later with a 
similar case when ABSIE (American Broadcasting Station in 
Europe), the London branch of the Voice, created a serious policy 
violation. And similar, though lesser, cases of policy discrepancies 
occurred in the Munich branch of the Voice. 

Already the North African campaign created difficulties in policy 
application; the negotiations between the French Admiral [Jean 
Francois] Darlan, General Mark Clark, and Robert Murphy in the 
Casbah of Algiers were conducted in great secrecy, though the 
presence of Darlan in Algiers was just as a great surprise to General 
Clark as it was to Washington and London. 

The resignation of Mussolini came as a complete surprise to OWI. 
The decision of the Fascist Grand Council to demand Mussolini's 
resignation was, no doubt, prompted by the successes of our arms: 
the landing in Sicily and the bombing of the rail yards in Rome. Yet 
today we know that the events were preceded by secret negotiations 
in a neutral country. Nevertheless, these negotiations were known 
only in the highest quarters of the government and the Army, such 
as the president, the secretary of state and General Eisenhower. 
Neither Elmer Davis nor Robert Sherwood were informed. There is, 
of course, no excuse for the use on a Voice broadcast the expression 
“moronic little king” because a standing verbal guidance existed that 
Voice broadcasts must be dignified in language. 

The BBC fared better. Their policy men were informed about the 
Darlan case (though no Britisher was present at the conference in 
the Casbah). The BBC took a hostile attitude to Darlan, which policy 
then was the official British line. Darlan was regarded as a special 
enemy of England; the French Admiral once told Churchill that he 
never forgave the British that his grandfather, a French naval officer, 
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was killed in the battle of Trafalgar! The BBC was also kept informed 
about the coming changes in Italy in July 1943. Subsequently their 
broadcast reflected the correct attitude of the British government, 
which was almost 180 degrees opposite to the line taken by the 
Voice. 

Looking back: In 1943 the OWI, and with it the Voice, was only 
one year old, and despite the highly respected chiefs, such as the 
former famous editor of The New York Times and later highly 
esteemed newscaster Elmer Davis and the worldwide known 
playwright Robert Sherwood, it could not develop the confidence 
which the BBC enjoyed in the Foreign Office and with the British 
Army. The question of quick guidances in case of an unexpected 
change or news remain still a problem to be solved for the Voice. 

Some people attributed these mishaps to the fact that the 
policymaking part of the OWI was in Washington while the 
productory organs were in New York. Some important people in the 
State Department, among them George Kennan, were urging to 
transfer all activities of the Voice to Washington. Yet Mr. Foy 
Kohler, at present assistant secretary 13 of state for European affairs in 
the Department of State, and twelve years ago chief of the Voice of 
America, told to the writer of these lines in an interview that while 
such move to Washington probably would have eased the control 
problem, he persistently opposed such a change because he doubted 
that a broadcasting operation could thrive in the bureaucratic 
atmosphere of Washington. 

However, in 1954 the entire operation of the Voice of America 
moved to Washington. Despite of this, the question of quick 
guidances has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


13 Original typescript refers to him as Under-Secretary. 
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Hardly did the world get over the surprises of the Italian surrender, 
the planner of Italy’s downfall, General Eisenhower, was already 
entrusted with a new mission. This new task was promising more 
difficulties than “Torch” (the North African invasion) or “Husky” 

(the Sicilian landing); Now “Overlord” was in preparation, the 
invasion of Normandy and the plan of liberation of France. 

The Voice was also faced with a new task. From the point of view 
of psychological warfare, the Italian surrender taught us a com¬ 
pelling lesson: British and American policies must be brought into 
closer cooperation and harmony for the next task. During the “resig¬ 
nation” of Mussolini, for example, Voice broadcasters doubted that 
there was a change of system or a change of heart in Italy; the BBC, 
again, took the line: “now there is only one enemy left: Germany.” 

This serious discrepancy in Allied politics caused a serious 
reconsideration of the future direction of psychological warfare. To 
eliminate this discrepancy a new committee with greater authority 
was founded, this committee having even the right to issue direc¬ 
tives to all theater commanders. The members of the committee 
were, on the British side, Sir Orme Sargent, under secretary for 
foreign affairs; General Sir Hastings Ismay, British chief of staff; and 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, director general of political warfare. On 
the American side the members were Howard Bucknell, the new 
counselor of the American embassy in London; Admiral Harold 
Stark, commander-in-chief of the American naval forces in Europe; 
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and Wallace Carroll, at that time director of the OWI in London. 1 
This new committee, in practice, could add but little to the effec¬ 
tiveness of Allied propaganda; its main role was to harmonize the 
policies of the two major Allies in the West. 

In the meantime, in the early months of 1943, the Voice of 
America had grown tremendously. The Voice now conducted broad¬ 
casts in 24 languages, almost 6,ooo 2 transmissions a week. A year 
previously, the Voice broadcast six and a half hours daily in four 
languages! There was a big expansion program and almost twenty 
new transmitters were under construction. Superhuman efforts were 
made to have as many as possible ready when the time came for the 
invasion of France. 

Also by that time the construction of an American Broadcasting 
Station in Europe, known by its initials as ABSIE, was proceeding 
with great speed and, indeed, was completed in April 1944, five 
weeks before D-Day! (We will devote chapter XI to this European 
arm of the Voice.) Shortly before the invasion, as preparations were 
mounting toward their climax, a conflict broke out between the 
Washington and New York offices of the OWI. The members of the 
New York staff, and to this group belonged the overwhelming part 
of the VOA crew, regarded Robert E. Sherwood, the deputy director 
of the OWI and head of the Overseas Branch, as their top man. 
Elmer Davis, the OWI director, discovered that there was not 
sufficient cooperation between Washington and New York and 
decided to bring the New York operations more firmly under his 
control. Robert Sherwood took the case to the president who, 
however, was already too busy with the planning of the coming 
invasion of France and postponed decision for three months. Then 
he proclaimed a judgment in favor of Davis. 3 


1 Information from Wallace Carroll. [Author’s footnote] 

2 The figure 6,000 is underlined, with a handwritten question mark in the margin of the 
manuscript. 

3 From documents of the OWI in the National Archives; also information of Wallace Carroll, 
former Director of OWI in London. [Author’s footnote] 
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The decision of the president caused a crisis and precipitated the 
resignation of three outstanding people in the New York office: 
James P. Warburg; Joseph Barnes, who was the practical head of all 
VOA operations; and Edd Johnson, who was the policy adviser. The 
resignations occurred on February 7,1944. Edward Barrett of News¬ 
week was appointed executive director of the Overseas Branch. 
(Sherwood was in London to prepare the information work and 
activities for the coming invasion of Europe.) In the fall of 1944, 
Barrett became the successor of Sherwood as deputy director of the 
Overseas Branch when Sherwood resigned to devote all his time to 
Roosevelt’s electioneering campaign for the fourth term.) 4 

The VOA, and also Allied propaganda, were preparing for the best 
means to “soften” up the way of the armies for this invasion and 
create amongst the French population a spirit of expectancy, so that 
they should not feel they were betrayed, and to undermine German 
morale, if this was possible. A non-informational weapon, namely 
the Allied bombardment of German cities, undoubtedly had already 
caused deep damage to German morale. The indignation of the 
average German about “the indiscriminate bombardment of German 
cities” was, however, accompanied by a silent question which every 
German woman was posing (though without daring to utter it 
aloud): “Where is our air force? Did Field Marshal Goering not vow 
once that nothing can happen to German cities because the German 
Luftwaffe was so strong?” 5 

Under these circumstances, the Voice of America began to raise 
the question in its German-language broadcasts: ’’Where is the Luft¬ 
waffe?” This was done, first, to perplex the mind of the Germans at 
home, who silently were asking the same question, and secondly, to 
lure the Luftwaffe out of its hiding before D-Day. The Voice learnt 


4 Barrett recalls this era in “Oral History Interview with Edward W. Barrett,” July 9,1974, 
online collection of Truman Presidential Library, 

http://www.trumanlibrary.org/oralhist/barrette.htm (accessed Dec. 27, 2007). 

5 Information from Wallace Carroll, that time head of the European branch of OWI. 
[Author’s footnote] 
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after the war that the psychological side of this propaganda was a 
full success; the tactical part became a boomerang. The Luftwaffe 
did not show up during these raids except in a few cases. But these 
“few cases” proved to bring serous consequences. The U.S. Air Force 
carried out its air raids at daytime with sufficient fighter escort and 
long range fighter planes; the RAF, however, carried out its flights at 
nighttime, without fighter protection. At one sortie of the RAF the 
German fighters came up, and the British lost almost 100 planes in 
one night. This was over Nuremberg. 

Another attempt to “soften up” the Germans by psychological 
warfare was to shake the faith of the Germans in the “Atlantic Wall,” 
the fortifications built along the French coast by the Germans, 
which indeed were formidable. The leaders of the psychological 
warfare wanted to commit the Germans to the “indomitable 
[strength ?]” of the Atlantic Wall, so that if it crumbles, it would 
cause the Germans lose faith in their army. After the war, it turned 
out that this attempt was also successful, because it created a 
“Maginot Line” mentality in the Germans. General Eisenhower, 
summing up his experiences in 1945, stated in a report to the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staffs: “Their [the German army’s] morale was not 
the best: the lavishness of the defenses and the concrete protection 
of their underground living quarters had produced a Maginot Line 
complex.” 

When on April 13,1944, the European branch of the Voice, ABSIE, 
started to broadcast from London, all was set for the oncoming 
events. The preparations for D-Day at the Voice of America in New 
York and London began already at the end of May. 6 

Beginning May 26, a daily ten-minute conversation on the two- 
ways was set up between the New York and London offices of the 
OWL The purpose of these calls was the coordination of broad- 

6 The descriptions of activities in the Voice before and during D-Day are taken (a) from 
Laurence Blochman's Radio Program Bureau Progress Report, May 15-June 15,1944; and (b) 
from the recollections of Leonard Miall, the British liaison man between BBC and VOA. 
[Author’s footnote] 
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casting between the two stations. The use of this service, however, 
was extended to all branches of the New York office. During this 
period of inception and D-Day, this daily contact proved to be of 
inestimable value. 

On May 30, VOA New York began a daily transmission, via 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s wires, of a program 
information spot which served to advise ABSIE on topics to be 
covered by the VOA's German and French ACEs (America Calling 
Europe), the purpose of which was to avoid duplication. 

On June 3, the 3:30-3:45 p.m. program in French, hitherto origina¬ 
ting from NBC, was transferred to the Voice. On June 4, the Belgian 
Broadcasting Services released the period from 4:30-4:50 p.m. on 
WKRX-Central African beam for the purposes of the OWI Belgian 
desk for a daily program directed to central Africa. The London 
office had to cancel French and Danish originations on days when 
special SHAEF announcements were made. Arrangements were 
made for the pre-transmission of the ACE programs from New York, 
providing representation from New York on each show, while 
arrangements were made with BBC for live transmissions of all ACE 
shows. Simultaneously, formats of all ACEs were altered to provide 
definite cues so that London might break in with late European war 
news. 

Plans to hook up all the Voice East Coast broadcasting facilities 
into a United Nations three-continent hookup for the H-hour 
broadcast were co-ordinated secretly by the Radio Program Bureau 
and the Communication Facilities. The plan envisaged a thirty- 
minute alert, a ten-minute stand-by period, in which the first 
communique was to be read from SHAEF, and a twenty-minute 
broadcast in the languages of all enemy-occupied countries in 
Western Europe. During this one hour and twenty-five minute 
period the program division was to prepare translated texts of the 
communique and the official statements for the resumption of the 
normal language patterns, as soon as the combined SHAEF broad- 
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cast was terminated. Actually, the alert was transmitted only seven 
minutes before the release of the communique, mechanical difficul¬ 
ties in Britain blacked out of the trans-Atlantic channels assigned to 
VOA, and the re-broadcast of the SHAEF program, begun at 3:47 
a.m., had to be abandoned at 4:22 a.m. because of inferior signal. 
New York then took over. 

Leonard Miall in his recollections described that he kept the radio 
going all night, and when he was stung by a mosquito at 1:45 a - m - he 
heard the CIS broadcasting a German news agency report about 
paratroopers landing. Miall said: 

In the meantime Lou Cowan telephoned. ... He wanted me to 
come down to the office. Immediately after that he asked me not 
to call him any more. 

I got to the office at 2:00 a.m. and went to Ed Barrett’s room, 
where there were assembled Barrett, Cowan, Eggleston [the 
policy adviser], Blochman, Leonard Carlton [who had drifted in 
by mistake], and two engineers, Herrick and Patterson. ... 

Suddenly the word came through to Barrett from Washington 
that there were only seven minutes before the ball was going up. 

There was some very bad staff work involved. At this point we all 
rushed up to Riegel’s 7 office on the seventh floor, where a radio 
feed was installed to carry the SHAEF broadcast. ... I was then 
charged to listen simultaneously to NBC and CBS on two radio 
sets in Pat Allen’s room to check the text of the Eisenhower 
communique and his statement to Western Europe against the 
SHAEF version. ... There were only minor changes to be made in 
the texts, and I gave them to Barrett and to Basic News. 

At this point Larry Blochman’s report gives a good detail of what 
happened after. 

An abridged German program hit the air in this moment, with the 
inclusion of the communique, followed by a French program con- 


7 O.W. “Tom” Riegel (1902-1997) describes his job as “propaganda analyst.” He was associated 
with the journalism program at Washington and Lee University for four decades before and 
after his wartime service. http://journalism.wlu.edu/OWR/owrbio.htm (accessed Aug. 19, 
2007) 
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taining the complete text of the communique, and the announce¬ 
ment of Eisenhower at 4:30 a.m. By this time the entire personnel of 
the Bureau had been alerted and the normal program pattern con¬ 
tinued with the following exceptions: 

Bilingual spots were ordered to increase the coverage of all VOA 
and ABSIE languages. The ABSIE 6:30 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. programs 
became Belgian in character, with Flemish spots in it. A Norwegian 
spot was included in the 1:30 [p.m. ?] English program, and a Danish 
spot in the 3:00 p.m. English. 

A program of light music was replaced by martial music with 
news. The first Algerian relay of the day, usually a music spot, was 
replaced by a news program in French. The news that non-Germans 
were amongst the prisoners was exploited by the use of Czech and 
Polish spots on the German Wehrmacht shows from D-Day till D- 
Day-plus-three. Special event platters, pre-recorded in a number of 
languages, giving military background to the landing operations, 
were released. During the first day of emergency the New York and 
London operations were coordinated by transatlantic telephone. 

Leonard Miall’s account about the rest gives the following picture: 

During all this, Barrett and Cowan were far from calm and col¬ 
lected. ... The value of the recently instituted monitoring service 
was very apparent. The monitors were able to produce quickly 
translations of the main proclamations. These had failed to come 
through from London by cable as expected. Without this moni¬ 
toring service, which has gone only about three weeks, it would 
had been difficult to conduct the operations.... 

Blochman was controlling the French and English programs 
fairly carefully, but no one seemed to be in charge of the German 
ones, so on Cowan’s instructions I read the riot act to the assem¬ 
bled section and told them it was wrong to make three mistakes 
of the sort within a few hours of this news breaking. 

About 8:30 a.m. a telephone call came through from London 
where Werner Michel was trying to get hold of Blochman, who 
was eating a cold fried egg with me in the cafeteria round the 
corner. We rushed back and complained bitterly to Michel about 
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the quality of the circuit. Michel announced various changes in 
circuits, cues, etc., and warned us of the impending broadcast by 
General de Gaulle. 

After exhorting the German desk once more, Miall suggested to 
Eggleston to use the concept of the three-front war by land and air 
and suggested some colorful specific American material, such as the 
statement of General Pershing. 

At this point (11 a.m.), Miall summarized his impressions in the 
following: 

r. It was a great mistake for Barrett to attempt to supervise 
detailed operations in New York himself. 

2. He should not have incarcerated everyone in his office until 
seven minutes before the communique broke. 

3. He should have left the details of operations to the old-time 
specialists. (E.g. he tried to make Eggleston to write master 
scripts. Eggleston had not been doing any writing for a couple of 
years and does not know, for instance, how many pages go to a 
given time.) 

4. He should also have come to a decision beforehand whether 
he was going to continue re-broadcasting the SHAEF program 
even though the quality was bad, or else place the decision into 
the hands of one of the engineers. 

5. Cowan was very nervous in the middle of a flap. 

6. Eggleston and Blochman, the real old-timers, were the 
mainstay of the whole operation. 

7. Once again the German section proved itself incompetent. 

8. The newly established monitoring service inside OWI 
proved invaluable. 

This is the criticism of an experienced British observer who was in 
the “inner sanctum” of operations during the entire D-Day activities 
in the Voice of America. Yet this report probably gives a lopsided 
view of certain failures during the operations. First, while the land¬ 
ings in North Africa were undertaken in a period when the Voice’s 
broadcasts were blessed with ideal transmission conditions, atmos- 
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pheric circumstances during D-Day were most unfortunate. VOA 
was not responsible for the bad signal of SHAEF; the team in SHEAF 
was comparatively inexperienced in such activities. Moreover, they 
suffered under the bad atmospheric conditions. All previous 
arrangements previsaged a 30-minute alert and a 10-minute stand¬ 
by period. Instead of that, the alert came only seven minutes before 
the first communique was read from SHAEF. Probably the great 
error of judgment was to send the head of the Voice (then known as 
Broadcasting Division), Werner Michel, to London. While Lawrence 
Blochman was not only an experienced writer but was for some time 
the head of the Radio Program Bureau, Barrett thought necessary to 
take command of the entire operation in absence of Werner Michel. 
The Blochman report stated: “Werner Michel, Chief of the Broad¬ 
casting Division, has been in London since about May 22nd, coordi¬ 
nating the London-New York broadcasting operations. A great 
many successful pre-invasion arrangements are directly attributable 
to his presence in London, because of his familiarity with the New 
York office’s problems. In his absence, Eugene Patterson has been 
lent by Communication Facilities as acting chief of the Broadcasting 
Division.” Probably it would have been better to send the experi¬ 
enced Larry Blochman to London and keep the incredibly active and 
able Michel in New York. Blochman’s notes added, “naturally pro¬ 
duction suffered during this period” (i.e., the absence of Michel). 8 


* 


* * 


The D-Day coverage naturally demanded an almost superhuman 
effort, not only from the executives but from the individual desks 
and the people who crowded these desks and whose endeavor con¬ 
verted the news into the “Voice.” Wallace Carroll, one of the impor¬ 
tant executives in the New York office and previously chief of the 


8 Wallace Carroll: Persuade or Perish. [Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Arbitrary location of 
author’s footnote; no asterisk seen on this page of the manuscript.] 
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OWI London bureau, paid high tribute to the work of these name¬ 
less heroes of the Voice, and he paid an especially high tribute to the 
work of Lewis Galantiere who, with Pierre Lazareff, was the head of 
the Voice’s French desk. 

The writer of these lines had an interview with Galantiere, and he 
explained the endeavors and the difficulties of his job in those days. 
Before the invasion of Normandy, the aim of the French desk was to 
keep occupied France in an anti—collaborationist mind. The ideal, 
said Galantiere, would have been to ask the French people to rise 
against the oppressors, but this was impossible because the 
underground had no sufficient and suitable arms for rising. VOA 
thus had to keep up the spirit of the people and to assure the French 
that a second front was in the offing. 

Asked about his relations with the de Gaullists, Galantiere said: 

It had to be poor because they attempted to control the 
appointment of the VOA personnel. Our position was that we 
needed the best French talents whom we could get and who were 
cleared by our authorities as to their political views.... 

In the Giraud-de Gaulle controversy we took no side. We 
knew, however, that de Gaulle is bound to profit from an Allied 
victory. This became especially true when the separate resistance 
movements in France came together in a national organization 
and had accepted de Gaulle’s views. It must be said that our 
position was always understood by the de Gaullists. 

The excitement of the Normandy invasion had hardly settled 
when there was another invasion of France, this time from the 
South. This again demanded much effort and good coordination 
from VOA and its branches, especially in Africa. The headquarters of 
the invasion being in North Africa and Naples respectively, the UNR 
radio in Algiers played an important part in it. This Algiers station 
was manned mostly by VOA broadcasters and engineers. 

D-Day in southern France was on August 15,1944. On the night of 
August 14, the section heads were alerted. A skeleton staff stood by 
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all night in Algiers, waiting for the signal. New York was equally 
alerted. The communique, received and translated in advance, was 
ready in sealed envelopes, together with the proclamation of the 
Allied Supreme Commander, General Eisenhower. 

At 6:00 a.m., August 15, the public relations office of the Army in 
Rome was monitored and relayed to London and New York over 
THA-2. The office was calling London and New York to stand by for 
an important announcement. This was the first definite assurance 
that the operation was to take place. UNR also stood by, and 
between 11:00 a.m. and noon the agreed signal was received, with 
release tine set for 12:10 p.m. 

At 12:10 p.m. Algiers interrupted its quadrilingual broadcasts on 
the air and put on the initial communique and the Supreme Allied 
Commander’s declaration in the following order: french, English, 
Italian, and German. 

The Supreme Allied Commander’s declaration was broadcast in 
french and English in his own voice from a recording cut at UNR 
Naples and brought by courier to Algiers. 

Immediately after the first broadcast a prepared temporary 
schedule was put into effect and transmitter “Swindle” in Algiers 
was beamed on France in order to give the operation full backing on 
the entire battery of UNR transmitters. This schedule was almost 
exclusively devoted to French and German live broadcasts and relays 
from New York. 

After the landing Ed Barrett congratulated Algiers: “All went very 
smoothly here, thanks largely to splendid service from Algiers.” 

This was the last heroic act of the Algiers radio. There was no 
further need for live broadcasts from Algiers, and the station ceased 
such operations on September 10,1944. The relay work, however, 
continued with “Siamese” being used for broadcasts to France in 
French and German; “Swindle” to Northern Italy, Central Europe, 
and the Balkans; while “Hippo” relayed to France on a schedule from 
6:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. every day. 
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By the time of the invasion of southern France, the Voice was just 
over two years old, yet it spoke already with authority and dignity. 
There were still four regional targets: (1) the three main theaters of 
war (France, Italy, and the Pacific), (2) the neutral nations, (3) the 
principal United Nations, and (4) the military base areas. 9 

The broadcasts to France came direct from New York, or were 
relayed from New York through ABSIE and broadcast on medium 
wave. The broadcasts to North Africa and Italy came direct from 
New York and were relayed on medium wave by Algiers and Tunis. 

The Voice had now four subdivisions: the Program Bureau, the 
Broadcasting Bureau, the Radio Outposts, and the Analysis section. 
Lou Cowan became the head of the New York bureau of OWI. 
Lawrence Blochman was appointed chief of the Radio Program 
Bureau. Analysis was also under Blochman, together with the 
function of liaison with the other OWI bureaus. Yet the essential 
routines of radio program and broadcasting were not changed. A 
greater emphasis had been put on analysis and outposts. The 
analysis took up the part what formerly constituted James War¬ 
burg’s section of psychological warfare. 

The newly organized Program Bureau (May 1944) had two 
broadcasting categories: direct short wave and relay broadcasts. In 
the direct short wave operations was included the general political 
warfare; a complete news coverage, both for regions difficult to 
reach and for the underground; and Americana. 

In the relay broadcasts were given political warfare, regional 
information unattainable on the spot, American information and 
reaction, and capsule news coverage. Tactical propaganda figured 
high on the relay broadcasts. Naturally, to the neutrals entertain¬ 
ment also had to be provided. 

At the end of 1944 important work had been accomplished. A 
closer cooperation was knitted between the Voice and Europe. The 
Voice kept up the courage of the underground and of the occupied 

9 Sherwood before the House Appropriations Committee. [Author’s footnote] 
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nations, by the multiplicity and variety of information. It encour¬ 
aged the resistance by keeping it posted and aware of the knowledge 
of their activities, rendered the coming invasion possible. But espe¬ 
cially the encouragement given by describing the American will to 
win and the description of the American effort, together with the 
enlightenment of what was happening inside the enemy countries, 
helped to build up the reputation and the listening audience of the 
Voice of America. 

Naturally the technical facilities improved enormously during the 
two years. In February 1942 there were twelve short wave trans¬ 
mitters in the United States, which then came under government 
control in November 1942. In March 1943 there were 28 Voice of 
America transmitters in the continental United States. By December 
1,1944, the Voice of America had 39 transmitters in the United 
States and had relay bases for re-broadcasts in London, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, and Leopoldville in the Congo, as well as in 
Honoulu and Saipan in the Pacific. 

At the very beginning of 1945 the Voice broadcast 4,800 broad¬ 
casts weekly in 46 languages and dialects. This was the culmination 
point of the expansion, for with the prospects of an early victory in 
Europe, planning for reduction of facilities and personnel already 
started. 




Chapter 1 0 


Wartime Climax of the Voice 


By the time the armies of Generals Patton, Hodges, and Bradley 1 
unleashed their history-making thrust through northern France, the 
Voice of America was going full blast. The Washington office was 
the strategical planning place; the New York Bureau was responsible 
for the preparation and production of all short wave programs 
originating in the Atlantic area; while the San Francisco (Pacific) 
Bureau was in charge of the short wave broadcasts to the Pacific 
area. In the New York bureau’s “basic news” room were written the 
news roundups; the Master Radio Desk, which came into operation 
on May 25,1944, handled both the news and the scripts for the 
various desks. There was then the translation of all foreign language 
production, and New York was responsible for servicing corporative 
[sic] medium wave radio stations in foreign countries with record¬ 
ings and programming. New York had the supreme jurisdiction over 
its important European branch, the American Broadcasting Station 
in Europe (ABSIE), which was situated in London. The New York 
office had at least the leading share of control directing the North 
African stations, such as Algiers, Tunis, and to an extent Bone, 
Constantine, and Oran. Later on, New York controlled partly the so- 
called United Nations Radios in Palermo, Naples, and Rome. These 
stations were closely cooperating with VOA, BBC, and the Psycho¬ 
logical Warfare branch. 


1 Handwritten above the generals’ names on the manuscript are their units: 3rd Army (Gen. 
George S. Patton), 1st Army (Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges) and 12th Army (Gen. Omar 
Bradley) 
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Within this New York office, due to persons like John Houseman, 
Joe Barnes, Werner Michel, Larry Blochman, and Lou Cowan, a 
magnificent team spirit had been established which extended also to 
each section, and in connection with it [from ?] section to section. 

The resignations of James P. Warburg, Joseph Barnes, and Edd 
Johnson on February 7,1944, (four months before D-Day in 
Normandy!) created naturally a serious crisis in the New York office 
which, however, was soon overcome. Wallace Carroll, in his book 
Persuade or Perish, explained why such a serious crisis had no 
lasting effect on the team spirit of the New York office. 

It was fortunate that throughout the long dispute Davis and 
Sherwood had managed to preserve relations of a reasonably 
friendly nature. Thus it was possible for Sherwood to remain 
Director of the Overseas Branch, and he left immediately for 
London, where the Psychological Warfare Division, the OWI, 
and the British propaganda services were hard at work on plans 
for the invasion. This left the effective direction of the Overseas 
Branch in the hands of Edward Barr, the new executive director 
[who in the fall of the same year became the successor of 
Sherwood], and Thurman L. Barnard, the next in the line of 
command. 

Barrett, who was still in his early thirties, had been an associ¬ 
ate editor of Newsweek before the war and had developed the 
foreign news service of the OWI. ... Barnard, a former vice-presi¬ 
dent of the N.W. Ayer advertising agency, had been in charge of 
the flow of personnel, money, and equipment to the OWI offices 
overseas and had won universal respect despite the widespread 
feeling in OWI that all advertising men were minions of the 
Devil. It was these two men together with Louis G. Cowan, the 
new head of the New York office, who checked the demoraliza¬ 
tion in the Overseas Branch, established harmony between the 
old factions, and made OWI an effective participant in the propa¬ 
ganda war. 

The New York office excelled not only by the daily coverage of the 
war, but they gave fine anniversary programs, with the skillful 
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presentation of the president’s speeches. Also the exploitation of the 
great victories was carried out in a most satisfactory manner, such as 
the conquest of North Africa, of Sicily, the landings at Salerno and 
Anzio, the resignation of Mussolini, the Italian surrender, and the 
invasion of France. 

It was an able, masterminded group which headed the Office of 
War Information and with it the jurisdiction over its most important 
branch, the Voice of America. The first and last director of OWI was 
a foremost figure in journalism and a fine broadcaster, Elmer 
Holmes Davis. 

Davis had no easy job when he had taken over the remnants of 
the former office of the Coordinator of Information from Colonel 
Donovan. The Axis was spreading a pernicious propaganda against 
us all over the world. In Germany, Josef Goebbels, the little doctor 
and head of the Nazi ministry of information, was no idle person 
when it came to venom and viciousness. He took Hitler’s dogma 
about the “big he” literally, only he somehow was able to present 
these lies in such a concoction of a sauce that they found credibility 
not only with neutrals and hesitant nations, but even with some 
Allied powers. 

OWI’s primary task, however, was not to counteract Goebbels. 

The policy of the United States was to tell the truth to the world, 
even if this truth was sometimes painful, and to give a “true and fair” 
picture of the United States of America. The lies of Goebbels could 
not be completely ignored, but the policy of the OWI was not to go 
into polemics with Goebbels; instead of that, the truth had to be 
told in a form that it would form a refutation of Goebbels’ “big lies.” 
Elmer Davis was the father of this policy of truth; it was in accor¬ 
dance with his honest, straight nature. 

Elmer Davis had a distinguished career before he joined the OWI. 
He was born in Aurora, Ill., on January 13,1890. He joined the staff of 
The New York Times as a young man in 1914 and remained with the 
newspaper until 1939. (In 1921 Davis wrote up the history of The New 
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York Times. 2 ) In August 1939 the Columbia Broadcasting System 
asked him to make a daily newscast while their ace commentator, 
H.V. Kaltenborn, was in Europe. Elmer Davis made this news round¬ 
up, which became an institution as famous in broadcasting as were 
Kaltenborn’s commentaries. 

These short, five-minute news roundups became famous on both 
sides of the Atlantic; they were clear, concise, up-to-the-point, 
giving the most important [news] only, and yet after it the listener 
thought, “I learned more about the state of affairs and the course of 
the war than from some of those verbose commentators.” Yet he 
painfully avoided to express opinion or comment; nevertheless the 
picture he presented was so pellucid that no commentary was 
needed for those who heard it. 

He wrote many essays for magazines, one of the most interesting 
being, “Not to Mention the War.” 3 In his dry Hoosier humor he tried 
to present a picture as if the war would not exist. This essay was 
published in 1940, and two years later the writer of “Not to Mention 
the War” became the director of the OWI, where his job was to 
mention the war all the time. 

He was a lover of cats, and one of his essays was called, “On Being 
Kept by a Cat.” 

Davis was an optimist, which gave him a tremendous aid in the 
early days of the war, when everything went wrong and Uncle Sam 
pocketed one defeat after the other. 

He wrote in one of his essays: “With an irrational optimism befit¬ 
ting an alumnus of an absurd age, in which I came to the surface, I 
still believe that higher peaks of human felicity may be ahead; that 
our race, if it keeps trying, might make quite a habitable place of the 
planet in which it resides.” 4 

2 Elmer Davis: History of The New York Times, i8^i-ig2i. (New York Times, 1921; republished 
Greenwood Press, 1969). 

3 Also the title of a collection of his essays: Not to Mention the War (Bobbs-Merrill, 1940; 
republished Books for Libraries Press, 1970). 

4 “On the Eve: Reminisces of 1913,” reprinted in By Elmer Davis (Bobbs-Merrill, 1964; 
republished Books for Libraries Press, 1970; Robert Lloyd Davis, ed., p. 23). 
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Probably with these magnificent Hoosier qualities he was not 
quite fitting in the bureaucratic atmosphere of Washington. Yet he 
was full of ideas, conviction, and faith, which gave a guiding line to 
all the operations over which he was the boss. 

Some people might have criticized him that he was sitting too 
much on the Olympus and did not take sufficient part in solving 
small everyday problems. Yet true to his old newspaper days he was 
a hard worker, and obviously he, like his deputy Sherwood, always 
worked in shirtsleeves in his office. 

Another giant of the OWI was Robert Emmet Sherwood (like 
Davis, Sherwood never used the middle name), the director of the 
Overseas Branch, and even before then head of the FIS, the founder 
and godfather of the Voice of America (he gave the consent to the 
name, which then stuck). He was a giant mentally and physically: 
Robert Sherwood was very tall, lanky, and slender. Different from 
Davis’ cheerfulness and optimism, Bob Sherwood appeared a pes¬ 
simist both in his plays (for he was one of the most outstanding 
playwrights of his time) and in his views. Noel Coward once asked 
Sherwood’s sister, “What is that nine feet of gloom you call your 
brother?” 

He wrote many important plays ever since 1930 (Sherwood was 
born on April 4,1896, in New York), amongst them: Waterloo 
Bridge, Idiot’s Delight, Reunion in Vienna, the burlesque The Queen’s 
Husband, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, which later won for him the first 
Pulitzer Prize, and many others. 

Sherwood worked on Vanity Fair and wrote movie reviews for Life 
magazine, and a critic wrote “he may be called the founder of 
American film criticism.” 

In early 1940 Sherwood wrote a drama which proved to be the 
turning point of his life. It was called There Shall be No Night. On 
Christmas day 1939, Sherwood was listening to a radio report of 
William L. White from Finland, entitled “Christmas in the Manner- 
heim line.” This broadcast gave him the idea of the play. The hero of 
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the play was an eminent Finnish neurologist, Dr. Kaarlo Valkonen, 
who recently won the Nobel prize. The doctor hated war and was 
therefore a pacifist. But the Soviets invaded his country, his son was 
killed in the war, and he could not continue his studies; he laid 
down his idealism and went to man a gun in defense of Viipuri. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne played the leading roles, and the 
play became not only a great success, but decisively influenced 
many who indulged in the existing neutralist mentality in those 
days. 5 

Sherwood followed with great interest political and foreign devel¬ 
opments, and he kept close to President Roosevelt. When Colonel 
Donovan created his first frame [sic] of the Office of Coordinator of 
Information in the fall of 1940, Sherwood was already offering a 
helping hand. During June and July 1941, Sherwood studied the 
problems of communications and short wave programing, and when 
the president finally established the COI, Sherwood became, as was 
stated before, the head of FIS, the Foreign Information Service, 
which was the first incubation of the Voice. 

Sherwood’s activities were described in earlier chapters in con¬ 
nection with the Voice. Here only a quotation will be given from a 
letter which he wrote on May 5,1944, from London to Ed Barrett, 
who was his executive director in New York: 

Dear Ed: 

The reports brought back by Phil [Hamblet] were extremely 
encouraging, except that I was disturbed by the suggestion in 
your letter of a possible Washington-London situation develop¬ 
ing comparable to the dreadful Washington-New York explosion. 

Phil told me the luncheon conversation you had on this subject 
but looking at it at the London end I cannot see any valid reasons 
for such a situation other than failure on the part of London to 
keep Washington informed of what is being done here and what 
is known here. As regards the letter, we are in a tough spot, as 

5 There Shall Be No Night played on Broadway April-November 1940 in a production directed 
by Mr. Lunt. 
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you well know. We cannot use our own communication to advise 
you. We cannot use Army communications without the consent 
of the Joint Security Control. 

Last week, we were advised on Tuesday of the imminence of 
certain exercises.... 

Then he goes over to the aforementioned Washington-London 
feud: 


Knowing the Washington atmosphere only too well, I realize 
thoroughly what bogeys can arise there and how dangerous they 
can be. The latest bogey appears to be that the London office is 
apt to abrogate the Declaration of Independence and give the 
Thirteen Colonies back to King George. I can assure [you, ?] Ed, 
that any apprehensions on that score are nonsensical. There are 
not many points of difference of policy as between the two 
governments which affect us in our European work. (There are 
certainly plenty on the other side of the globe. 6 ) On such diver¬ 
gences as Finland, our people in London have to follow American 
policy just as do our people in Washington or anywhere else. On 
military matters, however, there is an all-important factor and 
that is the presence of the theater commander. What OWI gets 
from SCAEF [the initials SHAEF 7 were adopted a few weeks later] 
may not always agree what Washington OWI gets from the War 
or Navy Departments in the way of guidance, But OWI London 
must take obviously the SCAEF guidance until or unless is over¬ 
ruled by the J.C.S. from Washington. 

Otherwise is all okay here. We’re coming into the main line 
now if not the home stretch. The French word for it is Enfin. 

Give my best etc. Bob . 8 

A few months after writing this letter, Sherwood resigned to 

participate actively in the election campaign for the fourth term of 

Roosevelt. Next to Rosenman 9 he was probably the chief speech 

6 Unclear whether this sentence is a parenthetical comment by Sherwood or an explanation 
added by Fodor. 

7 SCAEF, Supreme Commander Allied Expeditionary Force; SHAEF, Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Force 

8 This letter is in the National Archives, in the OWI file. [Author’s footnote] 

9 Samuel Irving Rosenman (1896-1973) was White House counsel and advisor to Roosevelt, as 
well as speechwriter. 
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writer of FDR during the war. This occasionally worked to the detri¬ 
ment of the Voice, because on days when important world events 
demanded his presence in the office, he was closeted for hours, and 
sometimes for days, with the president. On the memorable night of 
the “moronic Little king” incident, Sherwood was unreachable 
because he was closeted with FDR, writing a speech on the Italian 
tragicomedy. 

Otherwise he was a towering height in the Overseas Branch, not 
only because of his tall stature, but because of his ideas and phrases. 

Elmer Davis, in his last report to the president, said that “Bob 
Sherwood has soundly laid the foundation for the Foreign Infor¬ 
mation Service when he [declares ?] that ‘truth is the only effective 
basis for American foreign information.’” Elmer Davis then enlarged 
on it, especially after the president, at his press [conference ?] in 
December 1941, declared that “war news to be released must be true 
and must not give aid and comfort to the enemy.” 10 

He was an idea man, and many of the best propaganda ideas in 
OWI for VOA were born in Sherwood’s imaginative mind. Sherwood 
said, before the invasion of Normandy, when discussing the strategy 
of psychological warfare to soften up the Germans: “We have to 
commit them to the Atlantic Wall.” This meant that we helped 
Goebbels’ propaganda to make believe that the German Maginot 
Line was impregnable, and when it collapsed with the Normandy 
invasion, the German public [would lose] faith in their own 
broadcasts. 

Sherwood lived a retired life after the war, though he wrote some 
plays in the post-war period, and he died on November 14, 1955. 

Only for a few months in 1942 Milton Eisenhower, brother of 
President Eisenhower, was deputy director to Sherwood in the 
Overseas Branch. Even during his short tenure in office this great 
educator and administrator had considerably helped to bring some 

10 The Dec. 9 press conference also discussed the possibility of domestic censorship. 

“Censorship Rules Set by President,” The New York Times, Dec. 10,1941, p. 5. 
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of the most difficult administrative problems of the OWI into good 
shape. Milton Eisenhower at present is president of Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md. 

Another important figure in the history of the OWI, and with it of 
the VOA, was Edward Ware Barrett, at the approach of World War 
II a young newspaperman on Newsweek, who was asked to organize 
the cable and wireless section of the office of the Coordinator of 
Information in March 1942. In the Office of War Information he 
became the chief of “Basic News,” the news desk of the Overseas 
Branch, which had to supply the Radio Division (VOA) with the 
necessary news roundups. Barrett did an excellent job, but he then 
was asked to become acting deputy chief of Psychological Warfare 
Branch in the Allied Forces Headquarters, working on behalf of 
OWI. In this assignment Barrett had to remain in close contact with 
the control (policy) outfit of the Voice. In February 1944 he became 
the executive director of the Overseas Branch of OWI, and as soon 
after his appointment the director, Robert Sherwood, had to go to 
England to make the propaganda preparations connection with the 
coming invasion of France, Barrett became the real head of the 
Overseas Branch, whose most important arm was the Voice of 
America. In the fall Barrett became the director of the branch and 
remained in this post till the liquidation of OWI in 1945. 

We will meet his name again in the later history of the Voice. 

From the point of view of the Voice of America in these early days 
the most important figure was Joseph Barnes, from all practical 
points of view the [man?] who ran the New York office of the OWI, 
and with it became the maker and shaper of the Voice of America 
already in the days of the office of Coordinator of Information. 

With Barnes a man of great experience in foreign affairs joined 
the COI office. Barnes, as a young man, was with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and traveled widely in the Far East — in Siberia, 
Manchuria, Japan, and China. Then he joined the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, for whom he was Berlin and later Moscow 
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correspondent, and after his returning home, became the foreign 
editor of the Herald Tribune. He accompanied Wendell Wilkie on 
his journey to Russia and on his world tour. As it was stated in a 
previous chapter, he resigned in February 1944 from his job with the 
government and until r950 he was again with the Herald Tribune. At 
present he is an editor at Simon and Schuster, publishers. 

Barnes was not only a first class organizer, but with his knowledge 
of languages he could personally supervise the most important 
language desks of the Voice. With untiring zeal he helped greatly to 
make the Voice what it became during the war. 

John Houseman, a former executive with Paramount in Holly¬ 
wood, was the right-hand man of Barnes on the Voice. We have 
dealt amply with Houseman’s activities in previous chapters. After 
leaving the Voice, Houseman went back to Paramount. 

When Joe Barnes left the OWI, Louis G. Cowan was appointed 
head of the New York office, and he became a most active head of 
the Voice. 11 First, Cowan had public relations jobs before the war and 
was the organizer of the well-known Quiz Kids radio show in Chica¬ 
go. He was producer of the Stop the Music, Cosmopolitan Theatre , 12 
and Down You Go shows, an expert in radio, and later in television. 
During his time at the Voice up to 1943 he was the right hand man 
of Houseman, and from 1943-1945 his endeavors greatly helped to 
make the Voice with its affiliated stations in London and Algiers a 
most effective weapon in our psychological warfare. 

Speaking of psychological warfare, the OWI, and with it the 
Voice, had two extremely important persons to act for them during 
the war: Charles Douglas Jackson, that time publisher of Fortune 
magazine, and William S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, Inc. Jackson was asked by Robert Sherwood to join 
the OWI and was sent to become the civilian chief of the psycho- 


11 A generation later, Cowan’s son, Geoffrey Cowan, was VOA director, 1994-1996. 

12 This apparently refers to a 1951 Dumont network television series of hour-long dramas 
based on stories appearing in Cosmopolitan magazine. 
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logical warfare branch at allied forces headquarters in Algiers. Paley 
joined the OWI and was asked to function as deputy chief of the 
psychological warfare branch in Algiers, and later at General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters. 

Earlier chapters emphasized the importance of the work of the 
North African radios in connection with the invasion of Italy and, 
later, of Southern France, and certainly the experiences of these two 
outstanding men — the one in journalism, the other in radio — 
contributed greatly to the work of the Voice in those days. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio Corporation of America and one of 
the pioneers of American radio work, was for a while with the Voice 
in its early days, but the Army claimed him and he became a briga¬ 
dier general. 

Lawrence G. Blochman, chief of the radio program bureau in early 
days, was a well-known newspaperman before the war in the West 
and in the Middle West. Russell Barnes who, through his connection 
with the psychological warfare branch in North Africa, was closely 
connected with the Voice activities, was previously a foreign corres¬ 
pondent and columnist of The Detroit News. 

The famous actor and movie actor Orson Welles helped to teach 
the Voice staff in the early days in the art of production. 13 William 
Elarlan I lale, now managing editor of the magazine Horizon, was the 
head of the first German desk and worked for ABSIE later on. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the famous foreigners, such 
as Pierre Lazareff and others, who worked for one or another desk of 
the Voice. The early crowd that helped the Voice to getting the 
proper shape and “voice” form a special Who’s Who. Having failed 
to provide in advance for such a psychological warfare weapon, only 
the quality of the men who shaped its fortunes could have helped 
the Voice to rise as rapidly as it did. 

13 Welles was a longtime associate of Houseman's. They two co-founded the Mercury Theatre 
company in New York in 1937. The company’s radio series, Mercury Theater on the Air, 
included perhaps the most famous broadcast ever heard on American radio, H.G. Wells’ 
“The War of the Worlds.” 




Chapter 11 

ABSIE: The First European Extension 
of the Voice 


The decision or the concept of an American broadcasting station in 
Europe (on British soil) goes back to the very beginning of the war 
and was probably conceived either by Colonel William J. Donovan 
or by Robert Sherwood. Broadcasts from the continental United 
States, especially to the Northern parts of Europe, were hampered 
by the so-called “auroral zone” around the northern magnetic pole, 
especially if magnetic storms were seriously disturbing the broad¬ 
casts. 

The idea of such a European branch for the Voice was credited by 
implication to Donovan in an article appearing in the January 3, 
1942, issue of the magazine Liberty, entitled the “Most Mysterious 
Office in Washington,” which on pp. 8-9 stated: 

Donovan has learned from [Nelson] Rockefeller about the large 
percentage of wasted effort in short wave radio. There are not 
enough short wave sets amongst the foreign population most 
concerned. So now the COI is setting up a branch on British soil 
from which it will direct its refutations of Nazi propaganda to 
Germany and the occupied countries on regular broadcast bands. 

Sherwood, in a statement prepared by him and read by Ed Barrett 
before the Subcommittee on Appropriations, House of Representa¬ 
tives, on April 19,1944, stated: 

This chapter is based on the collected documents in the National Archives, mostly an 
account of the historian of OWI, Dr. [Edward PJ Lilly. [Author’s footnote] 
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In radio we now have completed a project which was first discus¬ 
sed at the time of Pearl Harbor — the establishment of an an 
American broadcasting station on British soil. ... There are four 
50 lew medium wave transmitters and at least four powerful short 
wave transmitters all beamed to the Continent [of Europe]. This 
will not be used for broadcasting to Britain. 

Then he continued: 

As the Committee knows, the BBC has for years granted us a 
great deal of time for the re-broadcast of our New York programs 
over their powerful transmitters. This time now reaches the im¬ 
pressive total of 200 programs weekly. 

But the origination of American programs in Great Britain for 
broadcast to Europe over American transmitters is a new and 
important development. 

Barrett then mentioned that this work went on under the super¬ 
vision of “William S. Paley, who last year (in 1943) took leave of 
absence from his Columbia Broadcasting System job (he was the 
president) to serve the OWI.” 

The work of actually building an American station in Europe was 
begun in 1942 with the appointment of Brewster Morgan, a CBS 
producer, as director for broadcasting for OWI London, and of 
Richard Condon as chief radio engineer. The two proceeded to 
London in 1942, but their task was interrupted by the commission to 
set up a chain of radio stations for the entertainment of American 
troops in Britain. (Up to Fall 1943 the Voice had to supply the 
programs for the Army entertainments.) This chain was put into 
operation in March 1943. 

From that time on Morgan and Condon could plan the new VOA 
station in Europe. The transmitters and other equipment were 
ordered in the summer of 1943 and were shipped to England in 
August and September of the same year. The British Ministry of 
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Works made arrangements for the acquisition of studio quarters and 
the building of the studios themselves. For the installation of certain 
switching equipment, arrangements were made with the BBC, and 
the British company arranged with the British General Post Office 
the installation of lines and cables to link the studios with the BBC. 1 

Morgan returned to the United States in August 1943 to recruit 
personnel for the new station. He chose as his collaborator Oliver 
W. Nicoll, who was the chief of production in the Scandinavian 
section of the Voice. Morgan's tendency was to make the station as 
independent as possible; Nicoll wanted to have it as one of the 
powerful links in an almost global American network. Nicoll 
believed that the major programming had to be done in New York, 
with the London station supplying only the news and features which 
could be best obtained in Britain. 

The merging of the two points of view resulted in the station 
becoming nominally independent — it was ABSIE, the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe, rather than the Voice of America 
from London. It originated half of its own programs, but it operated 
as a network outlet in coordination with the Voice of America in 
New York. 

Sherwood permitted Morgan to pick up capable people from the 
New York offices and was given carte blanche as to hiring personnel 
from outside the OWL The writers were obtained mostly from the 
New York bureau; producers, supervisors, and technical positions 
had to be filled from the commercial stations. Most of those people 
were hired by long-distance telephone! 

Nicoll arrived in London on April 11, 1944, just nineteen days 
before the station went on the air. He assumed the office of director 
of program operations and production. The language desks were 
already set up by that time, and they were practicing dry runs to 

1 A handwritten note in the margin alongside this paragraph asks, “Where was station?” 
ABSIE was headquartered in London, apparently with studios there. Thomson, Charles 
Alexander Holmes: Overseas Information Service of the United States Government 
(Brookings, 1948), p. 54. 
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learn coordination and timing. 

Difficulties arose already in these early days. The original plan 
called for the location of the Basic News room in the psychological 
warfare division in the ABSIE building, originally intending to serve 
with news both ABSIE and PWD. But the psychological warfare 
pulled out of Film House, 2 where ABSIE was situated, and took Basic 
News to Inveresk House, 3 the new PWD headquarters in London, a 
mile away from ABSIE. This compelled Nicoll to set up his own news 
room. By drafting men whom he previously hired for other sections 
he was able to set up Radio News, which in the beginning had to 
serve not only as the news desk, but also as the English desk of 
ABSIE. 

As there was no chief editor, Lieutenant Colonel Charles A.H. 
Thomson, who had been a member of the Voice policy board in 
Washington, had to act as such, while in reality his proper job was 
“policy coordinator.” 

On July 1, 1944, Templeton Peck, chief of the control in the New 
York office, became the policy chief. 


Page 4 of Chapter XI is missing 
from the photocopied manuscript. 

... till 2:00 a.m. During the eight and a half hours broadcasting, it 
transmitted a half-hour in Danish, half-hour in Norwegian, one and 
three-quarter hours in English (of which one hour was produced by 
BBC), a half-hour of music with English continuity, half-hour in 
Dutch (fifteen minutes of which were produced by Radio Oranje), 
one hour and fifteen minutes in German, and two and half hours in 
French (one hour of which was produced by BBC). 

In addition, ABSIE carried in direct relay from New York a Ger¬ 
man “Wehrmacht” program, a German Pacific round-up (10 minutes 


2. There is currently a building of this name on Wardour Street, Wi. 

3 Originally a newspaper building, it is now a hotel at 1 Aldwych, WC2. 
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on Sunday), and four “America Calling Europe” (ACE) programs, 
one English, one in German, and two in French. These ACEs were 
picked up by BBC from ABSIE and broadcast simultaneously by BBC. 
For one hour daily ABSIE recorded special feature material in 
English, German, French, Norwegian, and Dutch from New York. 
Later a Danish program was added to these special features feeds 
from New York. 

On both French ACEs, ABSIE opened the program with five 
minutes of live news, and then picked up New York for ten minutes 
of American comment on the news and for news from America plus 
Franco-American news. The German ACE program opened with 
three minutes of live world news and then picked up New York for 
American comment on the news, special features and messages from 
prisoners of war in American prison camps. 

On Thursday night William Harlan Hale, chief of the Voice Ger¬ 
man section in New York, broadcast a special weekly commentary as 
part of the ACE program. Every Sunday ABSIE carried an Austrian 
ACE, which was carried simultaneously by BBC, and ABSIE pro¬ 
duced a daily Polish ACE in the studios of BBC, which was then 
transmitted by BBC. 

ABSIE was operating as a branch of the Voice of America, but, 
being located in a military theater of operations, it was subject to 
the orders of the theater commander (General Eisenhower). Direc¬ 
tives of the PWD-SHAEF were binding for ABSIE — unofficially it 
was considered often as a radio voice of SHAEF. 

ABSIE’s military news were guided by SHAEF directives, which 
laid down the overall line, by SHAEF communiques, and by news 
from officially accredited correspondents. ABSIE was obliged to 
broadcast SHAEF messages. There were altogether 85 such special 
messages which were broadcast under a [definite ?] schedule from 
which neither ABSIE nor BBC could deviate. ABSIE also had to 
broadcast coded messages to the European underground, supplied 
by OSS. 
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The relations between Washington and New York on the one 
hand and ABSIE on the other were often troubled. Leonard Doob, a 
professor from Yale, was policy coordinator in Washington and he 
had frequent divergences of opinion with Templeton Peck, his op¬ 
posite number at ABSIE. The historian of the OWI, Dr. E.P. Lilly, 
attributed these differences mainly to the fact that the two places 
were 3,000 miles apart. When directives were sent from Washing¬ 
ton, they had to be coded; when arrived in London, they had to be 
decoded, paraphrased, and mimeographed. Lor this reason, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Lilly, transmission took 48 hours. By that time the direc¬ 
tives were antiquated. 

Yet there was a definite other directive in the instructions of 
ABSIE. Owing to a standing directive, both stations were compelled 
to monitor each other. This did not work effectively, allegedly, 
because of lack of any large scale monitoring installation at ABSIE, 
stated Lilly. 

Monitoring in ABSIE was done by telediphone 4 section, which 
had a monitoring, but not an editorial or analytical function. It 
recorded not only the Voice of America broadcasts, but also was 
instructed with recording and transcribing a large number of broad¬ 
casts by radio correspondents in London and the continent of 
Europe, BBC broadcasts, broadcasts by ABSIE correspondents in 
Stockholm and Paris, and to a limited extent, Radio Moscow. The 
defense of ABSIE was that, due to lack of personnel, only three VOA 
programs per day were transcribed, as well as the New York contri¬ 
bution to “Report to Europe.” 

It appears, however, more likely that London took the following 
attitude: New York was far away from the front, whereas ABSIE was 
in close contact with the fighting front; there was a good liaison 
between ABSIE and SHAEF; and there was a more abundant supply 
of intelligence from PWD-SEIAEF, the Army groups, the BBC moni¬ 
toring service, and PID directives. The OWI historian, Dr. Lilly, in 


4 Telediphone was a recording system using wax cylinders. 
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his observations remarked: “Taking all this into consideration, it is 
understandable that ABSIE news editors, purposely or not, reserved 
the right to independent judgment on many matters of policy and 
propaganda projection.” 

Dr. Lilly, however, seemed to overlook that ABSIE, like the Voice, 
was an official voice of the United States and that there were a num¬ 
ber of high level decisions which only Washington (and New York) 
knew and which ABSIE was duty bound to follow. 

By this time Art Eggleston was the chief of control in ABSIE. 
Formerly he was chief of the control division in the New York office 
of the Voice, and he arrived from there to London in December 
1944. In the frequent communications between Washington and 
New York on the one side, and London on the other, ABSIE was 
repeatedly accused of not following the line prescribed by OWI. To 
Barrett’s criticism Eggleston replied that neither he nor Peck nor any 
member of the staff forgot that they were the American Broad¬ 
casting Station in Europe. ABSIE adhered to the directives, and in 
their news judgment plain thinking dictated the decisions. “We 
must continue this way, unless communications can be made 
instantaneously,” answered Eggleston, and added that there was no 
feeling in London that ABSIE was a free agent without attachment 
to New York, neither was there any belligerency toward New York, 
concluded the control chief. 

The great hitch was the famous Casablanca decision: ’’uncondi¬ 
tional surrender.” Because of this, and because the fear that Moscow 
might think the U.S. wanted to negotiate with the Nazis behind 
Moscow’s back, Washington was definitely against any appeal of 
“surrender” to the German troops. Yet ABSIE on several occasions 
made such appeals. When Barrett criticized ABSIE on this account, 
Eggleston answered: 


We realize the existence of directives concerning appeals and are 
attempting to adhere to them in the best of our ability. A direct 
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appeal has never been made by us; however, we consider consid¬ 
er to use quotations from stories of German prisoners. ... Further¬ 
more, an exceedingly great number of reactions by listeners have 
been received by us, all of which indicate that the subjects which 
the Germans are curious to hear ... is that of surrender and all 
possible information concerning definite action. 

There were other reasons for criticism. On April 14, 1945, ABSIE 
reported “prematurely” that the American Ninth Army was ap¬ 
proaching the outskirts of Berlin. This was an incorrect report and, 
answering the rebuke, Peck recognized that it was an unfortunate 
mistake, due to over-enthusiasm. 

On January 27,1945, an appeal issued by ABSIE was reprinted in 
the American press: 

ABSIE Saturday broadcast an appeal to German soldiers issued by 
the American Army, which defined the difference between 
unconditional surrender of German soldier units at the front. The 
appeal said in parts: 

What is the meaning of surrender? On a small scale, it means 
that the hopelessness of the local situation has been recognized. 

On a large scale surrender means the recognition of the hope¬ 
lessness of the general situation. 

The Allies are of the opinion that the German surrender must 
be unconditional, in order to avoid the repetition of the German 
claims that Germany had been tricked by enemy promises. 

Therefore, the Allies say: No promise and no negotiations with 
the Nazis. 

And now we tell what surrender does not mean. It does not 
mean that the individual German soldier will ever be subject of 
arbitrary treatment by the enemy. As a prisoner of war, the rules 
of the Geneva Convention apply to him. Surrender does not 
mean that the individual German who is not involved in war 
crimes will be held responsible by the Allies. Mass retaliation is 
one thing against which we are fighting. 

This story brought a most favorable editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on January 28,1945, praising the ideas contained in the 
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broadcast appeal. Both the Foreign Service division story and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch story were distributed by the basic news desk in 
New York. Despite this, ABSIE received criticism for its use of this 
appeal from the policy board of the New York Office. ABSIE again 
overlooked the strict prohibition of appeals to the Germans! 

Naturally it is difficult for the layman to understand this decision 
of OWI. Yet at the end of the war, both the sky-war specialists and 
the generals realized that President Roosevelt’s “unconditional 
surrender” axiom was wise and well-considered. 

Naturally many army leaders (and General Eisenhower was one 
amongst them) felt that such direct appeals to the Germans for 
surrender would help to cut losses. Yet the president remained 
adamant. Wallace Carroll, who by this time was the head of the 
European Division of OWI, wrote in his book Persuade or Perish: 

By the end of the war, a majority — but not all — sky war special¬ 
ists reluctantly agreed that the Roosevelt-Churchill insistence on 
unconditional surrender had probably been wise in the case of 
Germany. It had certainly clearly avoided the sort of “fourteen- 
point” alibi. ... It recognized that the Allies had no disposition to 
negotiate with either the Nazi or the German military hierarchy. 

And it undermined the rumors that any of the Allies might break 
away and make separate peace with Germany.... 

The censure of ABSIE because of the “surrender” appeal must be 
looked at from this angle, and then the decision of the New York 
office will be understandable. 

The great blunder of the ABSIE policy staff, however, was yet to 
come: an early announcement of the German surrender on May 7. 
They should have known it better. 

On May 1,1945, in a confidential two-way conversation between 
Ed Barrett in New York and Wallace Carroll and Art Eggleston in 
London, Barrett tipped them off that “there will be a German sur¬ 
render in Russell Barnes' territory (i.e. in Italy. Indeed there was a 
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German surrender for German troops in Italy and Austria in Caserta, 
Italy, next day). 

Carroll immediately stated: 

“It is better to be behind the news, than to be ahead of the wrong 
news.” 

Eggleston was listening to this conversation. Barrett said, “Yes, we 
don’t want to be the Roy Howard of this war.” 

Carroll: ”Yes, touche.” 

This caution was addressed for the German surrender in Italy, but 
everybody would have concluded that it was holding even more for 
a German surrender in France. Yet on May 7,1945, ABSIE came out 
with an announcement that “the war was officially over in Europe.” 
This statement broadcast soon after the famous Associated Press 
story on the unconditional surrender of the Germans in Reims set 
the world agog, before any official announcement from Washington, 
London, or Moscow. 5 

George Backer, a member of the policy outfit in ABSIE, received 
information from the chief of plans and directives, PWD-SHAEF, 
Rear, before noon on May 7, that some time after midnight the Ger¬ 
mans had signed an unconditional surrender document. This news, 
Backer told, was hard and official, but it was not known how and 
when it will be released officially. He also stated that SHAEF has 
issued instructions to all media “under SHAEF control” on May 4 
that no prior release of the story should be made until the news 
were given out by the United States, British, and Soviet governments 
simultaneously. 

In the meantime, Backer’s instructions (conjointly with Peck) to 
the ABSIE staff was to use every means to get German troops to sur¬ 
render at this late and, for the Germans, critical stage of the war. 
This, so they thought, was ABSIE’s chief propaganda task — to 
throw weight behind any news that would result in German surren- 

5 This chapter on ABSIE is based on documents, papers, data of phone conversations, etc., of 
OWI now in the National Archives in Washington. [Author’s footnote] 
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ders and thus help to save Allied lives. 

Hence, when at 2:00 p.m. on May 7 the Flensburg radio (this was 
a radio in Schleswig-Holstein province of Germany, under the con¬ 
trol of Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz’s “government”) announced that 
the German command signed unconditional surrender terms, it was 
decided at the ABSIE daily guidance meeting to give to this surren¬ 
der story the heaviest possible play with the view to convince more 
German soldiers to lay down their arms. The decision was made to 
lead with the Flensburg story and, at Backer’s suggestion, omit that 
there was no official confirmation from Allied side, not to weaken 
the effect of the announcement. 

At 3:45 p.m. Reuters news agency carried the following flash: 

REIMS MAY 7: THE ALLIES TODAY OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED 

THAT GERMANY HAD SURRENDERED UNCONDITIONALLY. 

At that point, Becker, Eggleston, and Peck knew nothing about 
the Associated Press violation of the release arrangements. They, 
however, deduced that the story was the result of some news agency 
scoring a beat; they were misled by the world “officially” in a UP 
message, not knowing Reuters inserted this word in the story, which 
they stole from AP. 

Before ABSIE went on the air, a story came in from SHAEF that 
the AP story was unauthorized. But other factors had further 
confusing effect: The OWI radio-photo section relayed to ABSIE a 
report that the official announcement will be coming at 4:00 p.m., 
then at 5:00 p.m., and later at 6:00 p.m. The news agencies were 
carrying stories about VE Day preparations in London. 

So, the ABSIE skywarriors thought, why not say that the war is 
over? If German troops still resisting were to be told that the war is 
over, ABSIE and BBC would have to tell them. 

The first ABSIE broadcast in English on May 7, at 5:30 p.m., 
therefore, opened with the statement: “The war is officially over in 
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Europe.” 

It then gave details of the surrender, based on the Reuters story, 
then dwelt at length with the announcement over the Flensburg 
radio by Count [Schwerin] von Krosigk, a member of Admiral 
Doenitz’s cabinet. It added that the official pronouncements pro¬ 
claiming VE Day were yet to come from the heads of government in 
Washington, London, and Moscow. It was not until 15 minutes later, 
during the second half of the English program relayed from New 
York, that there was the AP story and the SHAEF denial to it. 

ABSIE’s first German broadcast quoted the SHAEF disclaimer. But 
the Norwegian broadcast at 7:00 p.m. gave further details. The 
Danish program at 7:15 p.m. weakened the propaganda position by 
stating that there was no official confirmation of the surrender. The 
English broadcast at 9:30 p.m. gave the first announcement of the 
Churchill, Stalin, and Truman three-way broadcast scheduled for 
the following day. 

Meanwhile, the control office, basic news, and the policy coor¬ 
dinators in Washington and New York were greatly disturbed by 
ABSIE’s statement that the war was over. A half-hour after ABSIE’s 
initial English broadcast, Joseph Marx, chief of control, sent the fol¬ 
lowing cable to Backer and Eggleston on behalf of Barrett and Doob: 

“Your reporting war end not in line. Notice no attribution of 
surrender, no mention of SHAEF denial. Unless you have contrary 
information, please monitor us.” 

Though Marx’s cable was time-stamped at the ABSIE teletype 
room at 6:12 p.m., or 42 minutes after the English broadcast, Peck in 
his explanatory cables claimed that it did not reach his office until 
next day, May 8. Hence Peck claimed he did not know that ABSIE 
was supposed to monitor New York for any special reason. 

Ed Barrett sent on May 9 a confidential cable to Thurman Bernard 
and George Backer, asking why ABSIE broadcasts carried no attribu¬ 
tion of source, why ABSIE failed to follow New York’s handling of 
the story, and requested further information about Backer’s intelli- 
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gence from SHAEF, to which apparently Backer alluded in a previ¬ 
ous phone call. Barrett’s cable concluded that ABSIE could have 
given surrender story forceful play to Germany if using attribution of 
source. 

Barrett's cable was answered on May 11 jointly by Backer, Eggle¬ 
ston, and Peck, but bearing Backer’s signature. It listed all the 
details above and put particular emphasis on getting utmost pro¬ 
paganda value out of the von Krosigk and Reims story in order to 
induce more German troops to surrender. They stressed they knew 
the story being true. 

The last word came from Barrett in a cable dated May 14, 1945. 
Barrett stated that the Backer cable had clarified the situation 
somewhat, yet the feeling in Washington was that whatever the 
extenuating circumstances, the official government radio station 
had no justification to act as it acted at a time where there was a 
doubt about an established U.S. policy. Barrett stated that ABSIE 
had time to check the accuracy of the AP story and should have 
monitored New York. At that time OWI was working in Washington 
closely with the White House, the War Department, and the State 
Department, and was working for handling the story, which could 
have been ascertained by monitoring New York. He charged that 
ABSIE either did not monitor New York or chose to ignore what it 
heard. 

Barrett felt that ABSIE could have gotten just as much propagan¬ 
da [value ?] out of the story by qualifying the AP story and stating 
that no announcement had yet come from the White House. As it 
was, he thought ABSIE's action was unjustified and could have 
damaged relations with other governments. He recommended that 
in the future a system be worked out whereby ABSIE should follow 
New York’s pattern on all important news breaks. 

Barrett concluded by stating that the VE Day incident should not 
obscure the pride and gratitude felt by the United States at the 
magnificent achievements of ABSIE and its staff otherwise made. 
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On June 1,1945, Philip Hamblet, director of OWI in the European 
Theater of Operations, announced that ABSIE will cease broadcast¬ 
ing on July 4,1945. He also stated that since April 30,1944, it was 
estimated that ABSIE broadcasts amounted during that time to over 
24 million words in English, French, German, Danish, Norwegian, 
and Dutch. Philip Cohen, director of ABSIE, stated that the “Amer¬ 
ica Calling Europe” (ACE) programs, which came from New York, 
relayed in English and all continental languages by the European 
service of the BBC, will continue, unaffected by the closing of ABSIE. 
The 207 and 307 meters wavelengths employed by ABSIE will revert 
to BBC. 



Chapter 1 2 


Acquisition of the Weapons: 
History of the Early Facilities 


In an earlier chapter of this book the fact that the beginning of 
World War II caught the United States short of weapons for the 
conduct of psychological warfare was alluded to. In comparison with 
the United States, which at the beginning of the war had only twelve 
short wave transmitters, Germany possessed 68, and indications 
were that twelve to twenty additional units of 200 kw output were to 
be added by December 1942. Japan controlled in 1941 46 known 
short wave broadcasting transmitters, the highest power being 50 
lew. The BBC employed fifteen short wave transmitters, but 24 
additional channels were in the process of completion. All but three 
of the total were to be 50 kw or more. 1 

The United States had twelve short wave stations when war broke 
out; they were all in private hands. The Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem and the National Broadcasting Company each had short wave 
transmitters and a small organization doing a few broadcasts in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. General Electric and 
Westinghouse each had short wave transmitters beamed to Europe 
but maintained no considerable programming staff. The World 
Wide Broadcasting Company, under the directorship of Walter 


Handwritten at the top of this page: “Needs editing and [amending ?]” followed by initials 
which may be EOM or possibly ETM. If the latter, it may refer to Edgar T. Martin, former 
VOA Chief Engineer. 

1 Information and data in the beginning of this chapter are from OWI documents in the 
National Archives in Washington, D.C., from log books of VOA facilities and from program 
schedules ofVOA. [Author’s footnote] 
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Lemmon, operating station WRUL in Boston, had a strong trans¬ 
mitter and a good staff (though small) of foreign language broad¬ 
casters. Over this station the Norwegian and Danish governments- 
in-exile sent out regular broadcasts to their merchant marine, while 
groups of Dutch, Danish, French, Polish, and Yugoslav exiles, as well 
as anti-Fascist Italians and anti-Nazi Germans broadcast to their 
home countries. The Crosley Corporation of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
maintained a powerful transmitter in Bethany, Ohio, and had a 
small staff of foreign language broadcasters. 

On the Pacific shore there was only one short wave station, KGEI, 
maintained by General Electric, broadcasting mainly in English, 
French, and Dutch. 

No company wanted to broadcast in “minor” languages, but all 
wished to broadcast in Spanish and Portuguese, seeing potential 
markets for American goods, and such broadcasting was considered 
a possible source of revenue from commercial advertising. 

The very first efforts of the Office of the Coordinator of Informa¬ 
tion and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
were described in a previous chapter. The turning of the tide came 
on Saturday, October 31,1942, when the Office of War Information 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs an¬ 
nounced jointly that the United States government had leased the 
short wave broadcasting facilities of five companies for the duration 
of the emergency. Under the terms of the lease, stated the commu¬ 
nique, the broadcasters were to continue to operate the facilities 
without profit, in return for which the government was buying the 
short wave broadcast time from the five companies for the duration 
of the emergency. The United States government [will ?] use these 
facilities for preparing and transmitting its own short wave pro¬ 
grams and will prepare certain of its short wave programs in collabo¬ 
ration with the programming staffs of CBS and NBC, continued the 
communique. 

The communique spoke of ten stations operated by five compa- 
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nies. The facilities of these stations involving the leasing transaction 
were to serve as the nucleus for a government short wave expansion 
program which, according to the plans, called for the construction 
of 22 additional short wave transmitters. 

The purpose of the government action was twofold: First, it want¬ 
ed materially to improve the reception of the United States short 
wave broadcasts all over the world, thereby effectively increasing the 
listening audience. Secondly, it wished to improve the quality of the 
short wave programs by a coordination of news and other broadcast 
material for international consumption. The ten stations mentioned 
in the communique were: 

Columbia Broadcasting System: WCRC, WCBX, and WCDA 
Crosley Corporation: WLWO (Cincinnati) 

General Electric: WGEO and WGEA (Schenectady), 
and KGEI (San Francisco) 

National broadcasting Company: WRCA and WNBI 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc.: WBOS (Boston) 

The New York Times on the very same day spoke of fourteen 
transmitters, and because the newspaper story proved to be correct 
and confirmed by other documents, it will be quoted hereby. The 
New York Times added two more companies to the above five: The 
Associated Broadcasters, Inc., in San Francisco, Calif., and the World 
Wide Broadcasting Corporation of Boston, Mass. The Times also 
stated that the “news of the Government’s intentions to take over 
the transmitters became known after John F. Royal, vice president of 
NBC in charge of international relations, announced the plan to the 
employees of the company’s short wave division.” 2 

The Times also added that the transition from private into gov¬ 
ernmental operations will be gradual. The stations will continue to 
use their call letters and will be identified on the air as belonging to 


2 “Government to Assume Control Of All Short Wave Radio Tonight,” The New York Times, 
Oct. 31,1942, p. 1 
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private companies. (This last statement was true only in so far as 
originations from the private companies were concerned. The 
broadcasts from the Coordinator of Information’s office went out 
with the announcement, “This is the Voice of America from New 
York.”) 

Of the 14 existing transmitters (this is with the transmitters of the 
Associated Broadcasters and the World Wide Broadcasting), the 
Columbia Broadcasting System moved its WABC from Wayne, N.J., 
to Columbia Island on the Long Island Sound. (The old transmitter 
was later shipped to North Africa in 1943. The old building in Wayne 
was used for the construction of the new RCA transmitter for the 
VOA.) 

When the WBBM equipment was rebuilt by engineers of station 
KFAB in Lincoln, Neb., this unit, with RCA additions, was installed 
at the Crosley Corporation plant at Mason, Ohio, where sufficient 
place was available on the same floor with WLWO and WLW. 
Additional antennae were built for use in conjunction with WLWK 
and WLWO. 

The 25 lew station WGEX was logically located at the General 
Electric plant at Schenectady, N.Y., within the building where 
WGEO, WGEA, and WGY were operated. 

The National Broadcasting Company operated WNBI and WRCA 
at Bound Brook, N.J., where the Blue network station WJZ was 
located. By moving the WJZ transmitter into a smaller building at a 
new location, space was released for an RCA 50 lew transmitters 
[sic], and a composite 50 kw built by NBC. Thus four transmitters 
could be placed into service by constructing the one building for the 
single WJZ transmitter and with this the Blue Network domestic 
station was to be separated from the government operations. WJZ 
was installed at Lodi, N.J. 3 


3 A large part of information about these transmitters was taken from a lecture of James O. 
Weldon, chief engineer of VOA, before an engineering society on September 6,1944. 
[Author’s footnote] 
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The three transmitters of the Crosley Corporation at Bethany, 
Ohio, (WLWK, WLWO, and WLWL) were chosen because in the 
early days of the war, bombing by the Nazis of the East Coast opera¬ 
tions was considered a possibility. The three 200 kw transmitters 
were actually dual 75-100 kw units making a total of six channels 
with the limitation that they must be paired together for three 
program patterns. 4 

From the fourteen short wave transmitters, two were on the West 
coast. Those were the 50 kw transmitter of the General Electric KGEI 
and the 100 kw General Electric station KWID, operated for 
Associated Transmitters, Inc., which transmitter was moved to the 
West Coast by the Coordinator of Information’s office, before the 
Office of War Information came into existence. All the new trans¬ 
mitters contemplated in the West as two dual 50 kw units at the 
National Broadcasting Company’s plant and one dual unit at the 
CBS plant. It was contemplated that later on, one of the NBC duals 
would be converted into a single 200 kw unit and that another 200 
kw unit be added to the CBS plant. The RCA 50 kw transmitters 
featured dual RF (radio frequency) channels. 

The fact that the RCA transmitter was constructed with two RF 
channels had had quite a bearing on the construction program. The 
OWI negotiated an agreement with the BBC whereby the BBC 
accepted six RCA transmitters ready for delivery to London on a 
lend-lease basis and promised to release to VOA one RF channel 
from each unit. Of these six RF channels, one was used with the old 
WBBM equipment to place WLWK into operation by July 3,1943. 
Another was shipped to Africa to make high level, modulated 50 kw 
standard frequency transmitter, capable of short wave operations. 
The other four channels were used as temporary output channels on 
the NBC and CBS installations at the West Coast in conjunction 
with modulator and rectifier units, which were constructed by the 

4 A handwritten question mark in the margin alongside this sentence indicates a reviewer 
had questions about this material. 
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Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation. 

For the two RCA 50 kw units operated by CBS at Wayne, N.J., 
three RF channels were installed for two transmitters, and at the 
Bound Brook, N.J., plant of the NBC, five RF channels were installed 
for three transmitters. This had released two more RF channels for 
use on the West Coast. 

To install 200 kw units, as planned, required a tube capable of 
operating in a push-pull 100 percent plate modulated RF amplifier 
with a carrier output power from the pair of 200 lew’s at six to 
twenty megacycles. In those days no such tubes were available in the 
United States. The War Production Board was consulted for placing 
orders for such equipment with the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation. The Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation com¬ 
pleted them for the Voice. 

Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that the World Wide Broad¬ 
casting Corporation’s WRUL in Scituate, Mass., was broadcasting for 
the Coordinator of Information from the early days on, but its 
director, Walter S. Lemmon, put up great resistance against the 
government leasing its time. He wanted to retain WRUL as a private 
organization. Even when in November 1942 the invasion of North 
Africa took place, Lemmon resisted giving up his radio for the 
government service. A federal marshal had to be sent to the Boston 
offices of the World Wide Broadcasting Corporation to assure the 
flawless spread of government news to the world. 

Later on WRUS and WRUX, and later WRUA, were added to the 
transmitters of the World Wide, now used by the government “for 
the duration of the emergency.” 


* 


* * 


Broadcasting Facilities in Northern Africa 

We spoke of the difficulties of broadcasting by short wave from 
the U.S. chiefly because of the auroral zone round the North Mag- 
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netic Pole. As the Voice broadcasts by short wave had to go through 
this often disturbed area, the absorption phenomenon there 
reduced considerably the effectiveness of the Voice of America 
broadcasts to Europe, especially at the time of magnetic storms. 
George Herrick, the chief engineer of the Voice of America in those 
days, and his associates fully realized that the remedy lay in 
acquiring relay bases in or around Europe. British Broadcasting 
Corporation transmitters served as such a relay base in Britain, 
where the Office of War Information had six transmitters on lend- 
lease basis. 

The invasion of North Africa in November 1942 brought addi¬ 
tional relay possibilities. From some of the North African radio 
stations captured by the Allied armies, the Voice of America, using 
these stations as relays, could assail more effectively the people 
living on the “soft underbelly” of Europe and could extend better 
transmission conditions to Germany and the Balkans. 

The French government transmitters which the United States 
troops found in North Africa were only partly of use for the Voice of 
America. The overall situation was also somewhat complicated 
because first, everything in North Africa was under army control, 
and second, the OWI-VOA part of operations were also submerged 
into the Psychological Warfare Division (later Branch). Neverthe¬ 
less, broadcasts were carried out by Voice of America people, even if 
they were submerged now in the “psychological warfare” part. Also, 
all the engineers who had to put the facilities found in Africa into 
working order were overwhelmingly Voice engineers, though the 
British Broadcasting Corporation people were aiding to put the 
studios into order. 

Mr. James O. Weldon was the engineer in-charge of the Voice of 
America operations in North Africa. The formerly French Algiers 
radio was in the hands of the Allied armies. The Allied forces gave it 
the name “Eucalyptus.” In the beginning it was used mostly for army 
purposes, for the fight in Africa was still on. In a later phase it was 
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used by the joint Anglo-American psychological warfare outfit, the 
military chief of which was the American Colonel C.B. Hazeltine, 
while the civilian chief was an OWI personality, C.D. Jackson, who 
before joining the Office of War Information, was publisher of 
Fortune magazine. (He is now publisher of Life.) His deputy, for a 
while, was James A. Linen, at present president of Time, Inc. The 
Algiers station was then a United Nations station, not only origi¬ 
nating psychowar broadcasts but also serving as an important relay 
station for the Voice of America. 

Above it was stated that the Algiers station was called United 
Nations Radio, UNR-i. It is forgotten that the nations who rallied 
round our flag during the war were called the United Nations, and 
when the present United Nations was founded in 1945 in San Fran¬ 
cisco, it was just a legalized and natural continuation of the wartime 
cooperation amongst the Allied nations fighting the totalitarianism 
of Hitler and the Japanese warlords. 

The Voice of America, through acquisitions effected by James O. 
Weldon and his assistant, William R. Harmon, established a 50 lew 
medium wave station not far from the “Maison Blanche,” a well 
known landmark between Cape Matifou and the city of Algiers. The 
old Columbia Broadcasting System transmitter from station WABC 
was transferred to Africa for this purpose. This station was nick¬ 
named “Hippo” according to one of the engineers, because it was old 
and clumsy like a hippopotamus. Officially this became UNR-2, the 
second station of the United Nations. Hippo went on the air on June 
14, 1943, little more than seven months after the landing, and it 
broadcast 8 hours daily. 

Another transmitter built by VOA engineers was called “Swindle.” 
The origin of this nickname is not clear. According to one source 
there must have been dubious transactions with it by the former 
private owners; Bill Harmon, who was a Voice engineer helping to 
establish it in Africa, said “we gave this name to it because it was 
constructed from two different sets, like putting a Packard and a 
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Buick into the same car.” Swindle, whose official name was THA-i 
was situated near L’Arbre, east of Algiers. It was constructed from 
two old transmitters, the one coming from station WINS, the other 
from RCA, but in the end it worked as one unit. “Swindle” went on 
the air on November 8,1943, and broadcast on short wave for eleven 
hours daily. 

Two more transmitters were added to “Hippo” and “Swindle”: 
“Siamese,” a 50 kw short wave RCA transmitter; it was so called 
because because it was a “twin” to the RCA part of “Swindle.” Offi¬ 
cially it was listed as THA-2. There was also a little fellow, called 
“Squirt.” The two 50 kw twins were switched together in broad¬ 
casting on two frequencies to get around jamming. 5 

While Voice of America engineers were credited with the con¬ 
struction or reconstruction of the Allied radio stations in North 
Africa, the studios and other equipment were supplied by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The studios, however, were run by Voice 
of America civilians; production and programming was in the Radio 
Program Bureau in New York and their representatives in Africa, but 
naturally BBC programs were also broadcast. Nominally everything 
was under the Psychological Warfare Branch, and on the top of it 
was the Army. 

The greatest radio prize fell to the Allied armies after the capture 
of Tunis, on May 7, 1943. This was a 240 kw medium wave trans¬ 
mitter of the Tunis Broadcasting Station, formerly a French govern¬ 
ment station. It was saved from French destruction by the swift 
intervention of Captain “Tex” Ellis, of the U.S. Signal Corps. This 
powerful transmitter near Djedeida, in the proximity of Tunis, was 
repaired by engineers of the Signal Corps, aided by Voice of America 
engineers, and was restored to service within six weeks. 

Another less powerful Tunis transmitter was still functioning 


5 The material in this part is taken from official Voice of America logs and documents and 
from the interview with Mr. William Harmon, the Voice of America engineer in those days. 
[Author’s footnote] 
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when captured by the American troops, and a Voice of America 
broadcast went out from this station on May 7,1943. Otherwise it 
carried Psychological Warfare Branch programming and Voice of 
America programs and relays in French, Italian and 


The rest of this chapter is missing 
from the photocopied manuscript. 




Chapter 1 3 


War's End Brings New Worries 


When the European phase of the war was slowly drawing toward its 
final stretch, the question was raised in many minds: What shall be 
the fate of the information services if the war is over? Already in the 
second half of 1944 many high executives of the Office of War Infor¬ 
mation were drafting memoranda, suggestions, and plans about the 
future of the organization in general and the broadcasting services 
especially. Llewellyn (Johnny) White, the second most important 
man after Eric Klauber, who was chief of administration, drafted a 
memorandum, dated September 1,1944, suggesting to Klauber ”an 
orderly withdrawal of OWI from information services in the 
Western hemisphere.” 1 

The British Broadcasting Corporation suggested that VOA’s Euro¬ 
pean arm, the American Broadcasting Service in Europe (ABSIE), 
should be abolished and in the future the Voice of America should 
buy time [from ?] BBC for the purpose of relaying programs. 2 

Among the OWI documents in the National Archives there is a 
draft letter, dated November 16,1944, jointly from Elmer Davis and 
Nelson Rockefeller, addressed to President Roosevelt, warning the 
president that it was out of question that private enterprise can do 
the job of information after the war. (In Congressional circles there 
was already much talk for placing the information services into the 
hands of private enterprise.) 

When in the second half of 1944 the budget estimates for the 

1 These letters and memoranda are in the files of the National Archives. [Author’s footnote] 

2 Ibid. [Author’s footnote] 
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Radio Program Bureau of the OWI were appraised, the document 
stated: 3 

The course of the war, the progressive liberation of Allied terri¬ 
tories and the occupation of enemy territories profoundly modi¬ 
fied the task of the Radio Program Bureau. Whereas in the past 
our prime objective was to weaken the morale and the will to 
resist the enemy, and to strengthen the morale and and the will 
to resist of our Allies, our next task is that of presenting to 
friends and conquered enemies alike the official policy of the 
U.S.A. We must present a true and fair picture of this country, of 
our achievements in the field of science, art and letters, industry, 
social advancement, medicine and agriculture. 

In the past, a news-starved Europe was content to receive only 
news broadcasts. The VOA and the BBC are the only Allied radio 
systems to which members of Western Europe can listen, since 
all other radio stations were enemy or enemy-controlled. ... Now 
the pressure of the German occupation has been lifted, and 
listeners in Europe will be able to tune in on their own radio 
systems. In order to keep the audience for official messages and 
for American views which the Voice of America represents, 
programming emphasis must change from news to features and 
entertainment. 

Instead of fifteen-minutes periods “round the clock” devoted 
to straight news reporting, the Voice of America will present 
programs for specialized audiences. We will use guest speakers 
and open forums [a device most extensively used by BBC for 
presenting a picture of British opinion]. 

American music will be used in order to correct the impres¬ 
sion current in Europe that the United States is a country of 
musical illiterates. More emphasis will be given to domestic 
American news and to features illustrating phases of American 
life. Less emphasis will be given to world news, which will be 
supplied to listeners by the local radio systems. 

We may presume that the war in the Pacific will continue after 
that in Europe. We will emphasize the American achievements in 
the Far East and in news reporting, and also by the use of guest 


3 This budget precis is also in the files of the National Archives in Washington, D.C. 
[Author’s footnote] 
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speakers in the Far Eastern area. 

During the occupation in Europe, broadcasts were on a 24 
hours a day basis so that clandestine listeners might turn to the 
Voice of America whenever a relaxation of police supervision 
permitted. Now that strong relay points short, medium and long 
wave are available, it is better to concentrate on broadcasts in 
prime listening hours. This concentration results in [a reduction 
in] the number of programs broadcast to any region or area from 
the peak output reached in early 1944. It is preferable to broad¬ 
cast to France, for instance from 1 p.m. till 11 p.m. French time, 
rather than to broadcast every hour on the hour, day and night. 

The decrease in broadcasting time has effected a decrease of 
personnel. However, the decrease of personnel is not propor¬ 
tionate to the decrease of programming. News and commentary 
programs require fewer writers, producers, and announcers per 
program than does the news type of show now in effect. 

The policy of concentrating on broadcasting within the best 
listening time is contingent upon the use of relays. Where 
medium and long wave relays exist, originating system may be 
sure of large audiences during the favorable hours. If such relays 
do not exist, the audience is smaller and more time must be 
devoted to the broadcast in the hope of picking up occasional 
listeners. It is possible that three months after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe the Voice of America will be able to rely 
upon the relay points which exist at present: BBC, ABSIE, the 
OWI transmitters in Algiers and Radio Luxembourg. As war 
advances, the Voice of America can count upon relays in friendly 
systems freed from the enemy (Norway, Denmark, Holland) and 
over enemy systems itself throughout the American occupied 
zone of Germany. 

Besides program production for direct and relay broadcasts 
from this country, recorded program are also produced for out¬ 
post use. It is expected that the use of outpost recording will be 
continued in the post V-E programs. 

Naturally not all these hopes did materialize. ABSIE went out of 
existence in the fall of 1945; Algiers continued at least as a relay 
point for a while, out then was given up. On the other hand, the 
Voice gained a strong relay point in Munich which, however, could 
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be placed into effective use only in 1947. 

In September 1945, a presidential executive order abolished the 
Office of War Information. 4 The Voice of America continued its 
existence, yet it was transfered to the Department of State, where an 
Interim International Information Service (IIIS) was created to take 
over the remnants of the defunct OWI. Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., a dis¬ 
tinguished newspaperman and during the war one of the regional 
chiefs of OWI, was appointed as temporary chief of IIIS. 

Before leaving his office, the departing director of OWI, Elmer 
Davis, presented a report on OWI to the president for the period of 
its existence, June r3, ^42, until September 15, ^45. In this report, 
the veteran journalist and broadcaster, who went back to his old 
broadcasting job after the end of the OWI, criticized the Army and 
Navy very severely. The strongest criticism was about the Navy, for 
withholding news during the war. He praised the president, who 
already in r94r laid down the principle that “the news to be released 
must be true.” He kidded Churchill, “the old reporter, who could not 
always resist the temptation to give himself a good exclusive story 
when he addressed the Parliament or the public.” 

Arguing about civilians in charge of public relations in the armed 
forces, Davis stated that “Colonel Frank Knox or John McCloy 
displayed a broader grasp of the problems than any officer except 
General Marshall.” 

Recapitulating the achievements of OWI, Davis stated that “under 
the program we added eighteen more high-powered transmitters to 
the facilities available for broadcasting from the continental United 
States; besides others installed abroad as the advance of our armies 
made it possible to obtain locations closer to the enemy or the 
occupied countries. Three of these were set up in Algeria; a powerful 
transmitter on Oahu was reinforced by a 50 kw medium wave 
transmitter on Saipan; others were ready when the war ended for 

4 E.O. 9608, “Providing for the Termination of the Office of War Information ..." 10 Fed.Reg. 

11223, September l, 1945. 
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installation in Manila and Okinawa, while we had a 100 kw medium 
wave transmitter mounted on shipboard so that, had the war con¬ 
tinued, we could had used it as a movable station to broadcast to the 
enemy populations from any point that might be found effective.” 

Elmer Davis’s report to the president was his swan song. The new 
temporary director, Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., had a hard task to face. 
When interviewed by the writer of this book, Kuhn recalled his 
experiences with IIIS: 

We had 9,000 employees in OWI; we were told to cut them to 
4,500; in the Voice of America the cuts were about in the same 
proportion. Yet we had to keep the organization running; we 
were asked to draw up a program for information and propa¬ 
ganda — postwar information. It was clear that emphasis had to 
remain on broadcasting. I drafted a program about the scope and 
the nature of future broadcasting activities, which I had handed 
over to the Secretary of State, the former Senator [James] Byrnes. 

I just want to say that the USIA and the Voice are doing today 
practically the same what I proposed in 1945-46, the only depar¬ 
ture from the old proposition occurred in parts where there was 
and is a cold war. 

The suggestions, warnings, and propositions about cuts in the 
information and broadcasting services began already in the second 
half of 1944. William Harlan Hale, head of the German desk, wrote a 
memorandum to Louis G. Cowan, head of the New York office, on 
the reduction of the German services, suggesting that the post¬ 
hostilities services to Germany should contain the following items: 

• News from inside the United States, 

• American opinion on internal and external questions, 

• News of the war against Japan, and 

• News and opinions from other nations of the 
Western World. 5 


5 Letter of Mr. Hale in the OWI files in the National Archives. [Author’s footnote] 
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In the meantime, the Department of State entrusted Dr. Arthur 
W. MacMahon, consultant on administration, to work out a mem¬ 
orandum on the “Post-war Information Program of the United 
States,” 6 which Dr. McMahon completed by July 5,1945, and which 
was published in a booklet by the Department of State in December 
of the same year. Only the pages about international broadcasting 
will be discussed in these pages. 

Dr. MacMahon gave a long historical review on the fight for 
international broadcasting. He recalled that on February 19, 1945, 
the Special Committee for Communications approved the following 
statement prepared by the Department of State: 

“1. Direct short wave broadcasting originating in the United States 
should be continued after the war on daily basis; 

“2. Facilities, both in quantity and quality, should be generally as 
good as those of any other country.” 

The foregoing principle was recognized by the Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee in submitting to the Secretary of State 
on May 21, 1945, a modified proposal for the revision of the General 
Radio Regulation allocation table, article 7, below 26 megacycles. 

Probably here it has to be interjected that James O. Weldon, OWI 
engineer, offered a plan for world wide coverage of United States 
broadcasts, dated January 17,1945, which called for 44 frequencies 
(eight each in the 6, 9,11,15, and 17 megacycle bands, and four in the 
21 megacycle band). Weldon’s plan would have required fourteen 
transmitters on the East Coast, ten on the West Coast, two in North 
Africa, two in the Philippines, and one in Honolulu — in all 29 
transmitters. Weldon said: ’’The 29 transmitters would operate 20 
hours daily, a total of 580 hours.” Weldon calculated that his 44 
frequencies would be utilized approximately 55 percent of the time, 
compared with the Radio Technical Planning Board estimate of 20- 


6 “Memorandum of the Postwar International Information Program of the United States,” by 
Dr. Arthur W. MacMahon, Department of State. [Dept, of State, 1945; republished Arno 
Press, 1972. Author’s footnote] 
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22 percent use for 56 frequencies. The U.S. priority, Weldon stated, 
should extend to five relays outside the continental United States. 7 

The sub-committee then referred the Radio Technical Planning 
Board panel’s calculation that 26 transmitters with a total operative 
time of 291 hours of approximately eleven per day for each trans¬ 
mitter would require eight frequencies in each of the present high 
frequency broadcasting bands — a total of 56 frequencies. The 
report continued: 

Even with only 40 frequencies for the United States, it would 
appear that the proportionate requirements of other countries in 
the world would demand the widening of the present Cairo 
broadcasting bands. Since this would require taking frequencies 
from other services it is recommended that the high frequency 
direct international broadcasting service of the United States and 
the world [would] be proportioned to permit its establishment 
within the presently alloted bands between 6 and 30 megacycles. 

Dr. McMahon then analyzed whether international broadcasting 
from the United States should be governmental, private, or mixed 
governmental-private operations. He gave the view of some private 
companies of whom some, like Walter S. Lemmon of the World 
Wide Broadcasting Corporation, pleaded for private ownership. In 
this connection Dr. McMahon remarked that before the war, direct 
international broadcasting operations did not pay their way. 

As to program requirements after the war, Dr. McMahon quoted 
Louis G. Cowan, chief of the New York office and former chief of the 
Voice of America, who outlined such a plan in a memorandum 
drafted November 13,1944. His suggestions were made at the 
request of the special assistant of the administrator, Eric Klauber. 
Cowan was asked to canvass some transition and long range 
problems. Lou Cowan’s plan previsaged 26 transmitters using 56 
frequencies, “with no other relays than American controlled ones, 

7 Weldon’s memorandum in the OWI file in the National Archives in Washington, D.C. 

[Author’s footnote] 
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and with a government agency doing all the producing and pro¬ 
gramming.” He added that his aim was to attain a cut down, but so 
that the services should be kept “on the air,” and thus any time of an 
international strain, for which these services were primarily des¬ 
tined, there would exist a spontaneous though small audience. 

Cowan proposed to broadcast in peak listening hours, with slight 
local variations, and he assumed the following 13 languages would at 
least be necessary: English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, Russian, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, Czech, 
and Slovak. 8 Cowan listed as doubtful the Hungarian and the Balkan 
tongues, the Mid-Eastern languages, and Afrikaans, but asked for 
consideration for broadcasts in Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani and 
other Asiatic languages, as well as Spanish and Portuguese with a 
Fatin American accent. 

Naturally Fou Cowan, who came from the commercial radio, 
wished to have plenty of entertainment on the program. But to give 
to the world the American point of view, he considered as essential 
to have three chief subdivisions: news, news commentary and 
“American Background.” The ten minute news commentary would 
be the ’’work of an outstanding commentator of the caliber, for 
example, of Raymond Gram Swing.” 

Dr. McMahon considered Cowan’s plan as overambitious. He 
thought that eight and a half hours of broadcasting to each country, 
for periods in the morning, at noon and in the evening, was ex¬ 
cessive. According to McMahon, in the last analysis the case for 
international broadcasting in the present stage of art and of affairs 
was a political case. “The desiderata are those of national interest, 
international collaboration, and the rise of a world community.” 

In the summary, Dr. McMahon stated that it was recommended 
that the Department of State take the initiative in setting up a 
working group under the chairmanship of the FCC and including 

8 This list includes fourteen languages; presumably Czech and Slovak are conflated for the 
total of 13. 
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representatives of the OWI, OIAA, the Bureau of Budget, and the 
Department of State to resolve the problem during the summer of 
1945 and to submit recommendations to the president for the 
attention of Congress. In view of the large expenditures for inter¬ 
national broadcasting during 1941-45, the present shrinking of 
emergency needs, and the interdependent character of the trans¬ 
mitter contracts that makes the piecemeal return of the leased 
properties difficult, an early decision was imperative on the post-war 
ownership and operation of the transmitters for international broad¬ 
casting. 

This all left the fate of the Voice in the discussion stage. During 
the last year of the war the Voice had 3,000 employees. At the height 
of its development there were 4,800, and later 3,200; live program 
hours per week were broadcast in 46 languages and dialects from 
New York, San Francisco, and from its ABSIE station in London; and 
it had relay stations in London, Algiers, Tunis, and Leopoldville. 
After the war the personnel was cut to almost half, and the 
languages reduced to 24. 

Lor economy reasons the Office of Inter-American Affairs was 
absorbed by the moribund OWI in the early fall of 1946. The succes¬ 
sor of the OWI, the Interim International Information Service (IIIS), 
incorporated into the Department of State, did not last very long. At 
the very beginning of 1946 the new assistant secretary of state for 
public affairs, William Benton, evolved a plan for setting up a per¬ 
manent Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
(OIC), taking in what was left of the wartime information opera¬ 
tions, plus the State Department’s own small cultural relations 
activities. 

When Lou Cowan left at the end of the war for Luxembourg, 

Larry Blochman was in charge of greatly reduced operations of the 
Voice. In June 1946 Kenneth Lry, who was formerly with the Pacific 
Bureau, was first appointed acting chief, and later chief of the 
International Broadcasting Division (IBD), the new official name of 
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the Voice. But the journalists and the others, endearingly, still called 
the Voice the Voice. Fry’s headquarters were in Washington, to be 
near the policy makers, but he had to commute regularly to New 
York to supervise the activities of the IBD in Now York, where the 
actual production work was performed. 

Because of the heavy cuts in the budget of the Voice of America, 
in the summer of 1946 it had been decided to liquidate the San 
Francisco office and bring the remains to New York. According to 
the account of Kenneth Fry to this writer, the West Coast trans¬ 
mitters were kept by the Voice; these were leased from CBS, NBC, 
and the Associated Broadcasters, whose director was Wesley Drum. 
The San Francisco office was closed in September 1946, and the 
transmitters in the West were from that time on connected by 
landline to the New York office. 

In the meantime, the hopes that there will be a “one world” after 
the war and at least a fair cooperation between the former Western 
and Eastern Allies, [were ?] rapidly fading. When at the end of 1946 
(or the beginning of 1947) the American ambassador in Moscow, 
General Walter Bedell Smith, came back for consultation to Wash¬ 
ington, he recommended that broadcasts in the Russian language 
should be started by the Voice, to counter some of the unfounded 
charges made by some of the leaders of the Soviet Union, including 
Marshal Stalin. The heads of the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs had repeated talks with General Walter Bedell 
Smith to which conferences several Russian experts in and outside 
the Department, such as George F. Kennan, Charles (Chip) Bohlen, 
and Averell Flarriman were invited to discuss the possibility of 
starting a Russian language service within the Voice. 

For many years the musical signature of the Voice was a few bars 
of “Yankee Doodle.” Kenneth Fry was convinced that after the war 
this signature was no longer appropriate. For a while it was contem¬ 
plated to use the introductory bars of the “Battle Flymn of the Re¬ 
public,” but ultimately (two years [later ?]) it was decided to utilize 
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tunes of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” the call signal still in 
use on the Voice of America programs. 9 

According to Kenneth Fry the budget cuts and the subsequent 
dismissal of personnel had created a low morale at the Voice. The 
people in the facilities wanted to go back into private industry; in 
programming, it was difficult to hold the good people, and it had 
become even more difficult to recruit new ones. 

There were worried chiefs and worried employees in Washington, 
New York, and at the foreign bases and relays of the Voice. Yet 
unfortunately there were more worries to come. 


9 Sometime later, “Yankee Doodle” was reinstated as the VOA signature tune. VOA staffers 
generally refer to it as “the Yankee.” 
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Presidential Order 9608 of August 31, 1945, had decreed the transfer 
of the overseas information functions of OWI and OIAA to an 
Interim International Information Service (IIIS) in the Department 
of State. The executive order of the president invited the secretary of 
state, Mr. James Byrnes, to study the problem of information as a 
permanent service and then to make recommendations. It said: “The 
nature of the present foreign relations makes it essential for the 
United States to maintain information activities as an integral part 
of the conduct of our foreign affairs.” 

Edward W. Barrett, who some years later became assistant 
secretary of state for public affairs, stated in his book, Truth is Our 
Weapon, that many departmental officers were not so sure that the 
president was right. “Secretary Byrnes himself, though astute in 
domestic public relations, had little appreciation for international 
information. Many Congressmen were extremely skeptical.” 1 

It was in the maelstrom of such utterly diverging opinions on 
information that William Benton was tossed in August-September 
1945, when President Truman appointed him assistant secretary of 
state for public affairs. Benton was a successful businessman in the 
advertising field. He was with Lord and Thomas until 1929, after 
which he founded his own agency with Chester Bowles — Benton 
and Bowles. After his retirement Benton became deputy chancellor 
of the University of Chicago. And in 1945 he became the head of all 


1 Barrett, E.W.: Truth is Our Weapon (Funk & Wagnalls, 1953), p. 53. 
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information activities in the Department of State. 

The previous chapter clearly pointed out the difficulties concern¬ 
ing information services toward the end of the war. In this vicissitu- 
dinary situation William Benton assumed his task. Many people in 
related private business and even more members of Congress were, 
if not hostile, at least skeptical whether Uncle Sam should be 
engaged in the information business. 

The Voice of America started with deep budget cuts and greatly 
reduced personnel when the IIIS took over. It was clear in Benton’s 
mind that Congress was in a “cutting mood.” Benton thought if he 
forestalled Congress by further cuts than had been made by Ferdi¬ 
nand Kuhn in the IIIS, this might appease Congress. He slashed 
radio programming further and made large reductions in the Voice’s 
personnel. Yet he did not get either from the Bureau of Budget or 
from Congress the credit anticipated. Both the Bureau of Budget and 
Congress proposed further reductions. Benton fought valiantly. 
When the House Appropriation Subcommittee tried to cut the 
information budget from $19 million to $10 million, Benton bitterly 
opposed it. He told Congress that, in that case, he must eliminate 
international broadcasting altogether. 

Chairman Pat McCarran (D-Nev.) asked Benton at the Senate 
hearings, “You have no other choice but complete elimination (of 
the Voice)?" 

Benton answered, “I doubt I see any other choice. The House cut 
us to $10 million. The cost of broadcasting is $8.6 million. I have 
either to cut broadcasting or cut the whole balance of program, 
roughly speaking. As a choice between the two I have no alternative 
but to eliminate broadcasting.” 

Benton now started to explain his program to individual con¬ 
gressmen and worked hard what was to be saved [sic]. The Senate at 
last agreed on a sum of $12.4 million. 

Parts of the hearings are of interest. In the House subcommittee 
Congressman Karl Stefan (R-Neb.) was in the chair. He asked 
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Benton, “Mr. Secretary, you mentioned our new role in world affairs. 
What is your interpretation of that term as you used it? ... What is 
this new role?” 

Mr. Benton: 

I have in mind, of course, Mr. Chairman, the enormous 
strength that the United States now has in today’s world, and the 
way the world is looking to United States leadership. The world, 
due to our strength, looks to us with fear and hope. This is the 
new role of the United States. We have never before in the eyes 
of the rest of the world been a leading world power.... 

Our foreign policy is geared today to the hope that we can 
exercise this leadership in the cause of world peace.” 

In seeking cuts, Congressman Stefan suggested abandoning relay 
stations such as Tangier and Munich, but Kenneth Fry pointed out 
that Munich, in the meantime, had become important as a relay 
station for broadcasts to the Soviet sphere and to the Balkans. 

The budgetary situation did not ease even with the passing years. 
When on June 10,1947, the hearings of the Senate opened for the 
budget of 1948, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge stated that he spoke to 
somebody who lived in the Balkans and who told him that the pro¬ 
gram that gets out is very, very helpful and essential, but the signals 
were awfully faint. Other favorable remarks were heard. Secretary 
Marshall remarked that the appropriation request included an item 
of approximately $6 million for same new transmitters. 

Others testified favorably. Edmond A. Chester, director for short 
wave broadcasting at Columbia Broadcasting System, and William F. 
Brooks, National Broadcasting Company vice president in charge of 
the international division, both pleaded that it was essential to 
maintain international short wave broadcasting to other countries 
as an effective way of expression of American ideals, American 
democracy and American goodwill. 

Many other prominent persons came to the aid of the broad¬ 
casting program either by letters written or by statements. Assistant 
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Secretary Benton read a statement by John S. Knight, publisher, who 
said that while he was in London, he was shocked to find that most 
people accepted the Hollywood version of America: either a land 
flowing with milk and honey or that of the gangsters. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, at that time chief of staff, War 
Department, made a passionate plea for maintaining the informa¬ 
tion program, and he described how wartime propaganda helped 
the Army when it went into the Mediterranean. He pleaded that this 
program should be worldwide: “I would like to make it clear, 
because we all recognize Russia as the great question mark in the 
world today; the fact is that Russia is only part of the problem. I 
believe this is fully as important throughout the world as it is to 
reach the peasants of Russia.” 

Then the general explained the importance of information in 
establishing security in the world. 

“There is no absolute security for the United States until every 
nation enjoys a comparable feeling of security. All that arms can do 
is to give a relative feeling of security ... but only as we get a com¬ 
mon basis of believing in each other, then you can have security. 
Then I can go fishing.” 

Averell Harriman, then secretary of commerce, stated, “I found in 
my experience in Russia that the Russian people were avidly inter¬ 
ested in facts and news about America and information about 
America.” 

Lt. General Walter Bedell Smith, American ambassador to Soviet 
Russia, confirmed the view of Harriman. 

At this stage of the hearings Benton made another passionate 
appeal for the acceptance of the appropriation proposals. He tried to 
dispel certain criticisms of the information program: That the OIC 
(Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs, the new 
name of the information section of the State Department) was badly 
administered; that insufficient use was made of private agencies; 
that the OIC was wasteful and extravagant; and that the OIC output 
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should be more flattering to America. He argued to dispel these 
views and he advocated that the program should not be propaganda, 
but presentation of the truth. Benton then quoted General Marshall 
who, as secretary of state, said: 

“I have supported the continuation of the broadcasting, because it 
is the most important single method for direct correction of falsifi¬ 
cations about the United States in those areas where the people are 
isolated from the rest of the world.” 

Concerning this period of difficulties with Congress, Benton 
further elucidated with the following to this writer: 

“The 8oth Congress was elected in the fall of 1946. It came to 
power in January 1947. The Republican Campaign Committee 
made the information program, including the Voice of America, 
the number one object of attack in the entire Republican indict¬ 
ment of the Truman Administration. 

“First, I put the Bloom Bill through the House of Represen¬ 
tatives; that was killed in the Senate [79th Congress] wholly and 
solely by Taft on the last day of the session. Then I had to start 
over again with the 80th Congress. Senator [A.S. Mike] Mon- 
roney [D-Okla.], who was then in the House, told me that the 
fight on the floor of the House over the Smith-Mundt Act [which 
Benton succeeded in selling to two Republican members of Con¬ 
gress, Senator Smith and Congressman Mundt] was the most 
bitter, most acrimonious and the longest one he had witnessed in 
the ten years he had [been] in Congress — it was longer than the 
Taft-Hartley fight. 

“The State Department gave me no help; I got no help from 
anyone. But I had some very good witnesses in that fight — 

Generals Eisenhower and Bedell Smith to quote as examples. But 
the Voice of America was never again in real danger after the 
80th Congress. It was as established as the Department of State 
or the Department of Commerce. The question since has been: 
how big it should be, how much money it would get, are its 
programs any good — but never the question of legitimacy.” 


Senator Benton then showed the writer a picture on the wall of 
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his New York office. 

“I have a screen at home presented to me at a party [the picture 
was taken at this party] when I left the department.” 

The photo showed persons honoring Benton's services, amongst 
them Paul Porter, chairman of the FCC, Loy Henderson, Wayne 
Taylor, and Howland Sargeant. 

“Now the people had not the money to go out and buy some piece 
of silver for me, or a watch, so they sat up all night and pasted all 
these letters and stamps that came from all over the world to the 
Voice of America. That was in the 79th and 80th Congress,” con¬ 
cluded Benton. 

It was certainly a great success for Benton that public law 402 was 
passed by Congress and with it the information services were legally 
established. The act provided, amongst others, for two advisory 
committees to be appointed by the president and confirmed by the 
Senate. One, the U.S. Advisory Commission on International Infor¬ 
mation, would study and make periodical recommendations on the 
radio, press, film, and publication work of the U.S. Information Ser¬ 
vices all round the world. The other, the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, would work similarly in the cultural field. 

Hardly had the difficulties with Congress ended when Benton had 
a new entanglement. Some weeks after the war the Associated Press 
arbitrarily pulled out its wires (which supplied the wire services) 
from the State Department and deprived the Voice of its telegraphic 
services. Next day the UP did the same thing. 

Senator Benton told the story of the “pull out” to the writer: 

Here the Information Administration was left with Reuters 
and INS. Seymour Berkson from the Hearst papers, who was 
general manager of INS, told me that he is going to keep INS in 
the State Department and did not give a hoot for the [actions ?] 
of the other two. I let a blast out against the AP and UP, and my 
blast was printed fully in The New York Times . 2 1 was surprised, 

2 “AP Action on News Decried by Benton,” N.Y. Times, Jan, 16,1946, p.8. 
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and when I asked Arthur Hays Sulzberger what made him do 
this, he told me he knew it was important. Ned McClean of the 
AP came down to Washington demanding to see Secretary 
Byrnes, who had just returned from Europe. (I reported directly 
to Byrnes.) Originally, when I joined the State Department, I had 
a substantial proportion of the employees of the department 
under me. At the end of the war a lot of fellows were quitting and 
going back to the newspapers and magazines all over the 
country. I created an alumni association of all these fellows. I had 
power personally; I had access to the president. No one had my 
propaganda opportunities with the domestic press — and this in 
truth may be how I finally won out in my fight. For example, 
there was Wally [Carroll ?], who came out of OWI, back into the 
newspaper business; Ed Barrett, who had gone back to being 
managing editor of Newsweek; they and others like them played 
a big part in helping me in my fight. Herblock helped me with 
ideas. 

I did not clear my statement on the AP with Secretary Byrnes. 
When McClean came, I said he should wait until Secretary 
Byrnes came back. Byrnes had nerve. He congratulated me 
privately on my statement against the AP. In his relations with 
me he was incomparably superior to Marshall. He said he did not 
blame me for issuing my statement against the AP. When Mc¬ 
Clean met with Byrnes — and I was present — McClean said, “I 
am down here to talk about your associate Benton; no one has 
ever talked about the AP as Benton did.” I looked at Byrnes and 
at McClean and said, “I hadn’t even begun to give him my piece 
of mind.” And then I really blasted him. I told him that he was 
furnishing his services to the Russians — they were using AP for 
attacking us all over the world for our lynchings in the South — 
he was giving everything to TASS, he was serving the Russian 
propaganda machine and was pulling out of our own State 
Department. He gave me a lot of arguments, a lot of the most 
despicable commercial arguments. I said the UP was weaker and 
felt it had to pull out; I blamed the UP, but I blamed the APs, 
first. McClean went white. 

The rest of the story was that the AP and UP put their men on 
the road (this by the way, was never written up) and called on 
key editors of the American Society of Newspapers Editors 
(ASNE) and arranged a resolution to be introduced at the ASNE 
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convention in Washington in April 1946, to condemn the Voice 
of America and the Information Services and demand their 
extinction. I learned about this from the underground service I 
had — from the alumni association I had in the newspapers and 
magazines in the country. Knight was a conservative — himself 
was against the program. But he was an honorable gentleman to 
the best of my knowledge, I told to Jack that he would do a great 
disservice to his country if he would allow the AP and UP to kill 
this program. He asked me what I proposed. I said, invite me to 
make a speech before ASNE so I can tell them what I think of the 
AP and UP and how they are conniving to put this resolution 
through. He said he would, and he did, and that speech was 
another historic document in the life of the Voice of America. I 
demanded a committee to investigate for themselves. They 
appointed a committee. 

Ben McKelvey was the head of the committee; he is now the 
head of AP. A subcommittee was sent all over the world and it 
concluded that I was right, that the program was important and 
in the national interest. This is a high tribute to ASNE. I suppose 
and I believe that if the AP and the UP would have won that 
time, they would had killed the program, and with it the Voice. 

Then Benton asked me to promote an idea as if it would come 
from the writer. Yet it is only fair that Benton’s own words be given 
here: 


One thing I never could accomplish — to get any medals for 
the wonderful people I inherited from OWI and OIAA. I once 
checked upon the mortality rate of the OWI in the war effort and 
I found that it was as high, or higher, than that of the U.S. Navy. 

Out of the 500 key men who served overseas for VOA and 
OWI, better than one percent died in service. And I could not get 
anyone a medal, except Elmer Davis. I could not get one for Nel¬ 
son Rockefeller or Wally Harrison. The Medal Board would never 
recognize these agencies. They pin a medal on every colonel in 
Somerset’s office or Sarnoff s office, but our people were unwept, 
unhonored and unsung heroes of the war. They did a great job, 
but nobody said so. You ought to say in your book that these 
men did a marvelous job and ought to be given medal — even 
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now. If you try to get medals for them, I will join you on this. 

The writer was a war correspondent of an American newspaper in 
the war, and through this he had plenty of contact with the Voice 
and the OWI people abroad. Certainly Mr. Benton has a good case, 
and everybody who experienced the achievements of these magnifi¬ 
cent people in Europe, Algiers, or the Middle East — the writer was 
not in the Pacific, but I am sure the same was true there — one can¬ 
not speak highly enough of the endeavors and achievements of the 
Voice people abroad. 

Mr. Benton also knew that to prepare the right kind of programs 
to be sent overseas, you must know what your adversary or your 
“competition” is saying. Benton started a fight to obtain a monitor¬ 
ing program in the FCC. 3 “I wanted to get $900,000 for the FCC to 
monitor what other countries were broadcasting,” said Benton. “The 
hearings on these monitoring proposals showed the temper of Con¬ 
gress in those days. McKellar 4 accused me of peeping through the 
keyhole because I wanted to take down what the Russians are saying 
and what the English were saying.” 

In the meantime the Navy wanted to take away [words apparently 
missing], which then would have put the Voice out of business. The 
Navy wanted all the State Department frequencies, and the fight 
centered in the FCC. Charles Denny was the head of the FCC, and 
according to Benton, Denny stood up with him on this question 
against the Navy. 5 

This was a time of transition, and it was good luck to have 
competent people at the head of the program to prevent its collapse. 


3 This program became the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) within the CIA. 

4 Presumably Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar (1867-1957), who served 1917-1953 

5 A question mark appears in the margin alongside this paragraph. 
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The Marshall Plan and 
the Dawn of the Cold War 


President Lincoln 100 years ago was clear in his mind that persua¬ 
sion is an important part of politics. He said, “when the conduct of 
men is designed to be influenced, persuasion, kind, unassuming 
persuasion, should ever be adopted. ... If you would win a man to 
your cause, first convince him that you are his sincere friend....” 1 The 
president explained that if you try to dictate to his judgment or 
command his action, he will retreat within himself and “close all 
avenues to his head and his heart....” 

One hundred years later the United States realized that Lincoln’s 
advice must be followed. And when this realization came, a more 
sympathetic attitude faced the Voice. Yet there were still pitfalls. 

Public Law 402 2 gave promise to new development to the Voice, 
yet the law did not carry with it the needed funds, and operating 
under Public Law 166 (80th Congress), the Appropriation Act for 
1948 stipulated “that not to exceed $1,157,000 of the funds allocated 
to the International Broadcasting Division (IBD) from this appropri¬ 
ation shall be available for personal services.” 

This strangely and ambiguously sounding provision intended to 
insure that a large percentage of the international short wave broad¬ 
casting program would be taken over by such private companies as 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting 

1 Temperance Address, February 22, r842. The full text appears at 
http://www.lincolnstudies.com/documents/0222r842.html and numerous other websites. 

2 U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of ^48 (Smith-Mundt Act). 
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Company under proper contracts. This was done to such an extent 
that CBS and NBC were now programming and broadcasting almost 
70 percent of all the international radio output from America. 3 

Congress decided rightly to see the effects of the programs for 
themselves. The Smith-Mundt congressional committee — includ¬ 
ing such names as the proposing legislators, Sens. H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N.J.) and Karl Mundt (R-S.D.), Vice President Alben Bark¬ 
ley, Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper (R-Iowa), Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Jr., and Rep. John Davis Lodge (two brothers), Sen. Carl A. Hatch 
(D-N.M.), Rep. Walter H. Judd, (R-Minn.), Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.), and others, as well as the necessary Congressional staff and 
State Department guides — visited all the important countries of 
Europe as well as Greece and Turkey, the two being eminently in the 
limelight through the recent Truman Doctrine. The visit of the 
Congressmen was arranged for the fall of 1947. On the basis of their 
first hand information and observations of what other nations were 
doing concerning information activities in comparison with 
American efforts, the Committee reported: 4 

Hundreds of millions are being expended by the Soviets; and the 
United Kingdom, although heavily in debt, supports a program 
employing some 8,700 people as against our less than 1,400 and 
costing three times ours. Even little Holland is spending nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars a year, and spent half a million last 
year in the United States alone to defend and explain her poli¬ 
cies. We are spending just over $30,000 in the Netherlands. 

It is the opinion of this committee that America is old enough 
and strong enough to warrant a change of voice. 

The committee also reported that 

it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the Soviets and the 
Communists are conducting psychological warfare against us in 


3 Report to Congress, Dept, of State, January l-June 30,1948. [Author’s footnote] 

4 Report to Congress, Department of State, January l-June 30,1948. [Author’s footnote] 
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order to thoroughly discredit us and drive us out of Europe. 

In order to prevent this, to safeguard our national security, to 
promote world peace and implement our foreign policy, based 
primarily on economic reconstruction and political freedom, a 
strong and effective information and educational program is 
essential. 5 

By this time, March 1948, George Venable Allen, an old time dip¬ 
lomat, became the assistant secretary of state for public affairs, in 
succession to Bill Benton, and OIC became the “Office of Interna¬ 
tional Information and Educational Exchanges" (OIE). 

In his report to Congress, Mr. Allen added that “Operation Airlift” 
in the first six months of 1948 came into existence to save endanger¬ 
ed Berlin. In February 1948 the Communists seized Czechoslovakia. 
Fighting flared up in Palestine. Chinese Communists made substan¬ 
tial gains against the Nationalists. And in Bogota, South America, 
the Inter-American Conference opened amid gunfire. 

This was the “climate,” economic and political, in which the 
various United States information and education programs had to 
operate, stated Mr. Allen. 

Yet already at the beginning of 1947 the Communists revived the 
civil war in Greece, with the undoubted aim to “bolshevize” Greece, 
and when Turkey was faced with economic difficulties, a presiden¬ 
tial announcement declared, “I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempt¬ 
ed subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 6 

This statement of policy very soon became known as the “Truman 
Doctrine.” It was an important, extremely important step, but as it 
had to be done in a hurry, it soon showed some flaws, and it was 
obvious that not all its involvements were properly calculated. 
Nevertheless, it gave the United States a tremendous advantage — 
and naturally to its information services, including the Voice — that 


5 Ibid. [Author’s footnote] 

6 Address of President Truman before a joint session of Congress, March 12,1947. 
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the United States was now on the “offensive,” instead of lagging 
behind the Communists in a defensive way. 

The declaration was adopted by Congress on March 12,1947, at a 
joint session and it aimed to prevent further spread of communism 
in Europe and Asia. Naturally the Voice attempted to exploit the 
situation to the advantage of the United States in its broadcasts. 

The Truman Doctrine was born as a “crash program.” The Greek 
government in those days was considered by the other European 
nations as an oppressive and corrupt regime. While the communists 
in Greece in 1944 and 1947 had committed appalling atrocities, the 
other side, or at least some extreme right supporters of the Greek 
government, were also accused of having committed many despica¬ 
ble atrocities in the same period. The leading right-wing organiza¬ 
tion was known as the so-called “X-ists,” or “Monarcho-Fascists,” as 
the communists and the leftwingers called them. If during the night 
the communists smeared hammers-and-sickles on the walls of 
Athens, the rightists smeared an "X" topped by the royal crown. The 
leader of these X-ists was Lieut. Colonel George Grivas, who less 
than a dozen years later turned up as lead of the “Enosis” (union 
with Greece) movement on the island of Cyprus and led a guerrilla 
warfare against the British. In his Cypriot hideout he used the name 
“Dighenis,” after a mythical Byzantine-Asiatic hero of the Greek 
epics. 

The United States naturally supported both Turkey and Greece 
with financial and economic aid, but in order to avoid misuse of 
funds, the president appointed the former [Republican] senator and 
governor of Nebraska, Dwight P. Griswold, for the supervision of 
American aid in Greece. 

The hostile propaganda which first tried to denounce the U.S. for 
supporting the “fascists” now turned round and coined the motto: 
“The U.S. program is being used to exploit distressed small nations 
in the service of the U.S.’ ‘imperialistic economic expansion plans.’” 

Learning from the lesson of the Greek experience, the Depart- 
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ment of State now started to consider new ideas to regain the initi¬ 
ative in this “cold struggle” against the Soviet Union. They indeed 
found something the high intrinsic value of which was recognized 
only later! The new plan apparently was conceived in the brain of 
the entourage (or by himself) of W. Averell Harriman, then the 
secretary of commerce, and probably some State Department people 
were helping him to develop properly his idea. This plan intended to 
give help to the needy countries of Europe, but without the draw¬ 
back of some consideration of the Truman Doctrine. The idea 
presupposed a cooperation of the European nations in this effort. 

The Department of State, together with Harriman, evolved [and ?] 
embellished the plan, and the under secretary of state, Dean Ache- 
son, tried it [out ?] in a cryptic speech delivered in a small place, in 
Cleveland, Mississippi, on May 8,1947. 7 He let the trial balloon go 
up — a program inviting the European countries to get together and 
draft a plan of their own recovery, promising that if they do so Uncle 
Sam would come and help them! Acheson went so far that he did 
not exclude the Soviets or the satellites. The important advantage 
was here that everything has been eliminated which would have 
smacked after interference in the internal affairs of the other 
nations. 

Some columnists and writers were tipped off, and they com¬ 
mented on the speech very favorably. After this, Secretary of State 
General George Marshall was ready to launch the plan officially and 
with more details; in a speech held at the commencement at 
Harvard University on June 5,1947, the plan was now elaborated. 8 
Marshall backed away from the Truman Doctrine and emphasized 
that the plan was “directed not against any country or doctrine but 

7 The text of the speech, published in the Dept, of State Bulletin, May 19,1947, p. 991, is on the 
Truman Library website, http://www.trumanlibrary.org/whistIestop/study_- 
collections/marshall/large/documents/index.php?pagenumber=2&documentid=47&- 
documentdate=i947-05-i8&studycollectionid=mp&nav=OK (accessed July 10, 2007) 

8 The published transcript of the speech is on the State Department website, 
http://usinfo.state.gov/xarchives/display.html?p=texttrans- 

english&y=2007&m=May&x=2007052ii53224MVyelwarC0.4675867 (accessed July 10, 2007) 
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against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 

It appears that Marshall and his associates had not recognized 
what a powerful idea they were throwing into the arena. 9 Despite 
this routine coverage the speech created unexpected impression. 

The Voice of America realized its importance immediately and gave 
very considerable publicity to it. The British government soon took 
notice of it, and after a discreet inquiry of the British foreign office 
via the Washington embassy whether Marshall meant what was 
contained in his commencement speech, British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, openly greeted the Marshall proposal as a new impor¬ 
tant plan. 

Here again the United States was on the offensive in the cold war. 
Here was something new, tangible, well-sounding and practical 
looking, which immediately looked good to the starved and crippled 
Europeans. The Voice of America began to [supply ?] ample explana¬ 
tion of the plan and heralded it to all corners of the world by the 
means of news, views, and comments. 

Marshall said, amongst others, in his commencement speech: 


“It is logical that the United States should do whatever it is able 
to do to assist in the return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no political stability and no 
assured peace. ... Any assistance that this Government may 
render in the future should provide a cure rather than a mere 
palliative.” 10 

Marshall added: “Any government which maneuvers to block the 
recovery of other countries cannot expect help from us. [Applause] 
“Furthermore, governments, political parties or groups which 

9 Crossed out in the manuscript here is the sentence, “There were absolutely no preparations 
made to advertise this important speech; it was left to the efforts of the regular campus 
correspondents.” A marginal notation says, “not true see me” above ambiguous initials, 
possibly RS or RB or TS or TZ. The New York Times had the story on page one the next day 
in a story by veteran correspondent Frank L. Kluckhohn, who later worked as an advisor in 
Truman’s defense department. 

10 This quote and the one that follows in the original manuscript vary slightly from the 
published text, which appears here. 
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seek to perpetuate human misery in order to profit therefrom 
politically or otherwise will encounter the opposition of the United 
States.” 

In June 1947 at the Paris meeting of the three foreign ministers, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
Molotov violently opposed the plan. The meeting broke off without 
results. Yet this did not discourage the Allies. Between July 12 and 15, 
sixteen European nations met in Paris to draw up the required pro¬ 
gram for what by now was known to all corners of the world as the 
“Marshall Plan.” The Voice was beaming the news to all corners of 
the world in 24 languages. 

The Senate appropriated $5.3 million for a twelve-month period 
beginning April 1, 1948. Paul Hoffman became administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA), which became the 
official name of the Marshall Plan, and Averell Harriman was 
appointed ambassador to the administration in Europe, with 
headquarters in Paris. 

The Soviet Union at this juncture bungled. It prohibited Poland 
and Czechoslovakia from joining the plan, though the two countries 
were desirous to gain from the benefits of this new program. This 
was not only resented by the two countries, but undoubtedly it 
delayed their economic recovery. 

It would need too much space into going into all details of what 
the Voice of America was doing in popularizing in the world the 
Marshall Plan. Every important development in the plan was imme¬ 
diately heralded to the world in the form of news and comments, 
and long special events features tried to explain the details of the 
work in each individual country. This new psychological offensive 
bought a much needed victory in America's information effort. 
Naturally the Voice drew attention to the different attitudes the 
United States and the USSR were adopting — the one was giving; 
the other was talcing, talcing from the economies of the in any case 
poor satellite countries. 
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The Marshall Plan and the Berlin Airlift had given to the Voice 
two themes which helped it to rise from its former torpor and 
apathy, caused by the slashes and dismissals after the war and by 
Congressional distrust. George Venable Allen found things easier in 
dealing with Congress. This was attributed mainly to the fact that 
the Congressional committee went and saw for itself the value of 
international broadcasting and information. 

The Marshall Plan, of course, improved to an incredible extent 
our relations with Europe; however, it further aggravated our 
relations with the Soviets. The phrase which was called, and still is 
called, the “cold war,” was more or less a result of the success of the 
Marshall Plan. 

In a previous chapter it was mentioned that three Russian experts, 
Messrs. Harriman, Kennan, and Bohlen, as well as the American 
ambassador in Moscow (Gen. Bedell Smith) recommended earlier 
that the Voice should start broadcasting in Russian. Now with the 
“cold war” on, it was essential to sell the ideal of Russian language 
broadcasts to Congress. The thought of these Russian broadcasts 
had come up already under the assistant secretaryship of Bill 
Benton. Benton told this writer: 

Jimmy Byrnes got back from Paris in June 1947 .1 took him up 
to the Appropriation Committee, because he had much experi¬ 
ence with them, so he knew how to handle them. Byrnes looked 
at them and said, “While I was gone with Arthur Vandenberg to 
the President’s Conference, in the spring of 1947, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary Benton started Russian broadcasts, which are going to cost 
this year $130,000 .1 tell you, men, these broadcasts in Russian are 
worth the entire $21 million Benton is asking you to appropriate 
this year for his whole program.” 

About the initiation of the Russian broadcasts under his tenure of 
office, Benton told the following: 


In 1945 I had called on the head of the BBC, Haley, who is 
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now head of the London Times (he is now Sir William Haley 11 ) 
and I told him that I had just come in as assistant secretary of 
state and that I was in London at the UNESCO conference — and 
as an assistant secretary I was in charge of the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica — and I said I could not understand why the British were not 
broadcasting to the Russians in Russian. I just could not figure it 
out. He told me that the Russians had said that while they want¬ 
ed to cooperate with us on our kind of democracy, they would 
broadcast to us in English, but they did not want us to broadcast 
in Russian. I told to Haley that this was a phony kind of reason¬ 
ing, and I stated that I wanted the Voice to start broadcasting in 
Russian. I was notifying him as a matter of courtesy, but I made 
up my mind to start. Within six weeks the British started their 
Russian broadcasts, and they beat us by several months. I am 
positive, but I have no such evidence of this, that my conversa¬ 
tion with Haley was what started them.” 

The British broadcasts in Russian started on March 24,1946; the 
first program of the Russian language service of the Voice was 
beamed to the Soviets on February 17, 1947. 

The first chief of the Russian desk of the Voice was Charles W. 
Thayer, a West Pointer turned diplomat, who during the war was 
with the American embassy in Moscow (and Kuybishev). This was 
followed by diplomatic assignments in Afghanistan and Iran. In 1945 
Thayer was dropped by parachute into Tito’s Yugoslavia and became 
the head of the American military mission with Tito in Belgrade. 
After a stint of work with the OSS in Italy and Austria, Thayer was 
sent to the War College in Washington, D.C., in 1946. 

Soon after the formation of the Russian desk, Thayer was made 
acting chief of IBD (Voice) in charge of the New York office, and on 
January 16,1948, he became chief of the Voice of America. 

Thayer’s period of office coincided with the beginning of the cold 
war. The estrangement from the Soviets was the propelling reason 
for the establishment of the Russian desk and the intensification of 
the campaign against communism. The Department of State loathed 

11 Haley was BBC director-general from 1944 to 1952. 
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to consent to a departure from the former dignified language used 
by the Voice, but according to Charles Thayer’s book, Diplomat, it 
was the pressure from Congress that this change of heart and voice 
occurred. 

Thayer wrote in his book: 12 

“An indirect result of Congressional suspicion was the polemi¬ 
cal tone of early “cold war” broadcasting. Many diplomats famil¬ 
iar with Russian psychology advised the Voice to adopt a cool, 
dispassionate, almost impartial attitude in addressing its Soviet 
audience. However, anxious to prove [to] Congress and the 
public that the Voice was not soft or pro-Communist, we fre¬ 
quently fell into the temptation of broadcasting bitterly sarcastic, 
almost vitriolic, anti-Stalinist attacks, and even for a time we 
persuaded the BBC to do the same.” 

In an interview with this writer, Mr. Thayer said that during his 
tenure of office he disagreed with the Department of State to 
present a “fair and full picture.” Thayer, however, regretted this 
later, and he expressed the belief that in those days the Voice went 
beyond reasonable limits though himself advocated such policy. 
Originally he agreed with General [Sir Ian] Jacob, the director- 
general of the BBC, that the Voice should be the hard-hitting, and 
the BBC the soft-speaking organ, but very soon the British counter¬ 
part “outharded” the Voice. 

Mr. Thayer also told me that that he argued with the Department 
of State that the head of the Voice should be a politically oriented 
person, that is, a man who knows U.S. policy and can make policy 
for the Voice. This head should be responsible for hiring competent 
personnel, because the people heading the desks must be of political 
competence. He thought that it was easier to teach a politically 
minded person the ways of programming, than to teach a man, all 
experienced in practical programming, the political slant. Thayer 


12 Charles W. Thayer, Diplomat (Harper, 1959) 
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went so far during the tenure of office in New York that as chief of 
the Voice he abolished the Washington guidances, believing that the 
head of the Voice ought to know what kind of policy to make to 
present properly the views of the United States. In this he disagreed 
with Mark Etheridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
who was member of the Information Advisory Committee. 

Thayer also told the writer that George F. Kennan, who opposed 
his views, wanted the Voice to move from New York to Washington 
in order to have better policy guidance, to get the policy from the 
“horse’s mouth.” 

In his book, Diplomat, Thayer said that by trying to persuade 
Congress of their effectiveness and by adopting a harsher voice, the 
broadcasts lost much of their credibility. But fortunately Pravda 
attacked the Voice violently which, in turn, helped in getting the 
badly needed appropriations from Congress. 

Thayer pointed out in the same book the repugnance of a power¬ 
ful group in Congress toward the Voice broadcasts, especially to the 
Free World, and they went so far as to cause a considerable part of 
the programs, especially those addressed to Europe and Latin Amer¬ 
ica, to be farmed out to private companies, such as the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 

For a while a very considerable part of the programs were sup¬ 
plied by these private companies, until one of the Voice shows 
supplied by such a private company stated, amongst others, that 
“Texas was born in sin.” 

“Not only Texans but most of Congress erupted, and I was order¬ 
ed to Washington, where both Senate and Congress were to hold 
investigations,” wrote Thayer in his book, Diplomat . 13 It turned out 
that these incriminated passages, as well as other quotations from 
Edna Ferber’s Giant and from John Gunther’s Inside U.S.A. were 
written and broadcast by these private companies. 

The result of this uproar was that the Congressional committee 


13 Thayer, p. 190. 
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now recommended that international broadcasting should be the 
exclusive responsibility of the Voice of America. Up to June 1947, 70 
percent of the outgoing broadcasts were supplied by CBS, NBC, or 
WRUL, over which the Voice had very little authority. Yet until the 
new staff of the Voice was assembled, the private companies had to 
continue. Since October 1,1948, all broadcasts to the world have 
been prepared and delivered by the Voice. 

In 1948 the Voice was broadcasting in 22 languages and in Eng¬ 
lish. 14 In Europe these broadcasts were directed to Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Romania, the Soviet Union, Spain, and Yugoslavia, and in English to 
all areas. In Latin America the Voice was broadcasting to all coun¬ 
tries in Spanish, Portuguese, and English. In the Far East the Voice’s 
broadcasts were directed to China, Netherlands East Indies, the lat¬ 
ter in Malayan, to Indo-China in Annamese, to Siam, Korea, and the 
Eastern part of the Soviet Union, as well as in English to all areas. 

The Voice had 36 short wave transmitters in the domestic United 
States, ranging from 10 to 200 kw. Ten transmitters were on the 
Pacific Coast, 26 in the Middle West or on the East Coast. There 
were government-controlled short wave relay stations at Honolulu, 
Manila, and Munich. Other relays were used in arrangement with 
the BBC, with France, Italy, and China. 

The Voice broadcast to Europe seventeen hours and 30 minutes 
daily; to Latin America nine hours, and to the Far East six hours and 
30 minutes — a total output of 33 hours daily. 

The program content fell in three categories: news; editorial and 
information, which included news analyses, editorial comment and 
all basically informational programs such as round table discussions, 
documentaries, etc.; and music and entertainment. The news took 
up 25 percent of the content, editorials and information 48 percent, 
and music and entertainment 27 percent. 

It was difficult to obtain audience information, yet it was 


14 Figures taken from Voice of America Fact Sheet, January 1,1948. [Author’s footnote] 
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Recovery: The Campaign of Truth 


With the coming to office of George Venable Allen as new assistant 
secretary of state for public affairs, the fortunes of the International 
Broadcasting Division started to look better, both as to survival and 
success. Senator William Benton did a magnificent job during his 
tenure of office as assistant secretary of state, not only in preserving 
the existence of the Voice (and of the information program in gen¬ 
eral) by pushing through the Smith-Mundt Act in Congress, which 
legalized the existence of information activities, including the Voice, 
but helped greatly by [giving ?] new ideas in fighting the battle 
against the rising tide of communism. Yet while his fight was val¬ 
iant, he made many enemies. Benton did not succeed in improving 
relations either with the Department of State or with Congress. 
While officially everything went smoothly, the Department of State 
people had a kind of suspicion and distrust toward Madison Avenue 
and its methods. 

Undoubtedly there were two ways of thinking and acting which 
did not go hand-in-glove. Secrecy and discretion were an inborn 
part of the working attitude of every diplomat; these Department of 
State people were against the fanfare and braggadocio which they, 
rightly or wrongly, connected in their minds with the working 
pattern of the advertisers. 

Charles W. Thayer, a former diplomat turned newspaperman, 

(but apparently in his heart still cherishing his old occupation’s 
methods) wrote in his book, Diplomat: 
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When the OWI first faced the problems involved in working 
out an effective propaganda approach, one might have supposed 
that it would have turned to the [diplomats ?] for help. ... For 
their part, the OWI people saw little or no connection between 
their task and those of the stuffy diplomats. In consequence, each 
went his own way, and when their paths crossed it was usually 
without warmth. The policies and goals that OWI followed were 
neither defined nor supervised by the State Department but 
came directly from the White House. 

Ignored by and ignoring the State Department and the For¬ 
eign Service, OWI soon found a source of guidance and advice 
amongst advertisers and public relations experts of Madison 
Avenue, who quickly put an all but indelible stamp on America’s 
initial international propaganda effort. The superficial similarity 
between advertising and propaganda, like the superficial similar¬ 
ities of diplomacy and journalism, led inevitably to a confusion in 
both the methods and the aims of the propagandist which have 
persisted until the present. 1 

Thayer then quoted in his book the former director of the United 
States Information Agency, George V. Allen (who in Thayer’s days 
with the Voice was assistant secretary of state for public affairs), 
who stated in a speech that the techniques of the information set-up 
were “borrowed from tried and tested methods of the [advertising] 
industry, and many advertising men joined in our work of convinc¬ 
ing peoples of this country’s desire for a true and lasting peace.” 

At closer look it appears that Thayer gave a strongly distorted 
picture of the relations of the department and its propaganda organ¬ 
izations. No doubt there was a certain distrust on the part of the 
department against the Voice, even when diplomats, such as George 
Venable Allen or, at that, Charles Thayer, directed either public 
affairs or the Voice itself. Yet this distrust was not more formidable 
than the natural distrust of diplomats to certain specialized branch 
services, such as military, cultural, or agricultural attaches or eco- 


1 Thayer, p. 194. 
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nomic advisers in the department. They all looked like “intruders” to 
the career people, but relations were none the less friendly and 
amicable. Certainly the relations between the department and the 
OWI were better than relations used to be between the State 
Department and the Consular Corps, before the latter was absorbed 
into the former. 

George V. Allen was appointed assistant secretary of state for 
public affairs in March 1948 (and stayed in this position until 
January 1950). Before being assigned to this post, Allen filled high 
diplomatic positions in the department in Washington and as 
ambassador of the United States to Iran (since April 23, 1946). 

The writer of these lines interviewed Mr. Allen in November i960 
(when he was still director of the United States Information Agency) 
and asked him questions about the period when Allen was assistant 
secretary in charge of public affairs. His appointment coincided with 
the rising winds of the “Cold War.” This change in Soviet politics 
caused that the Voice had to adopt a language which was not only 
forceful, but occasionally abusive of communism, and it was prob¬ 
ably hard for a diplomat of the school from which Allen came forth 
to approve of it. Yet just as Thayer had to adopt himself to the vici- 
tudinious [sic] way of fighting Bolshevik propaganda, Allen had also 
no other choice. Allen explained to me: 

My ascent to office as assistant secretary of state coincided with 
the beginnings of the “Cold War.” Czechoslovakia was absorbed 
by the Soviets in February 1948. Soon after, [Matyas] Ralcosi 
became the “boss” in Hungary. In between was the blockade of 
Berlin by the Soviets and our counter-measure, the airlift. 

Looking back, probably the tone was not justified. A calm, 
persuasive tone is better than calling of names. This appears to 
be the advantage of the BBC. They always present their views in a 
calm, persuasive way. 


Allen told the writer that he and Charles Thayer (who was chief of 
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the Voice before and during Allen’s tenure of office) got on all right, 
but “Charlie could not get on with the administrative people.” When 
Thayer left the Voice to become consul general of the United States 
in Munich, West Germany, Allen wanted Foy Kohler for the top job 
at the Voice. The administrative services had several important 
assignments ready for this brilliant diplomat (who at that time was 
counselor of the American embassy in Moscow), but “I insisted that 
Foy Kohler should be appointed chief of the Voice.” A year later the 
title “chief’ was increased to “director.” 

Foy David Kohler was appointed chief of the Voice of America in 
October. (Since then Kohler rose to the high post of assistant secre¬ 
tary of state for European affairs.) Kohler gladly told about his part 
at the Voice: 

As our heritage of earlier days at the Voice there were twenty and 
odd language desks. The equipment was either obsolete or obso¬ 
lescent. Batteries of unsuitable apparata, rundown transmitters, 
which originally were built for experimentation because they 
were constructed in the days of infancy of electronic develop¬ 
ments, were at our disposal. The number of transmitters in the 
domestic United States was increased to 38 during the war, and 
we had 19 relay stations, including those of the BBC at Woofer- 
ton, England; Munich, Germany; Tangier in Morocco; Salonika in 
Greece; Manila in the Philippines; and Flonolulu. (The Tangier 
relay station stands on a former hunting domain of the Sultan, 
while [the ?] slender blue-and-white antennae in Manila rise 
from rice paddies.) 

The Russian desk came into existence already under Thayer, 
but because the increased “Cold War” it had to be strengthened 
accordingly in my days. Alexander Barmine, the former Russian 
general and diplomat who fled in 1937, became the head of the 
Russian desk. 

Kohler also told me that in his days the Voice had 2,000 
employees, of whom 1,500 were contract terms. There were 165 
Americans working overseas for the Voice at the different relay 
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bases and 375 local employees in addition. 

During my term of office we added other Soviet languages 
besides Russian, such as the three Baltic languages, further 
Georgian, Azerbadjani, Armenian, etc. 

The overseas relay transmitters now numbered 30, and our 
total broadcasting power increased to 6 megawatts. At the height 
of my directorship we were broadcasting in 46 languages against 
the twenty and odds in the old days. The budget of the Voice 
amounted to $22 million, but I had to ask for an additional $60 
million appropriation for new facilities. 

One of our most difficult task was to recruit people for home 
and overseas for the language desks. They had to be competent 
as to their knowledge and work, and they had to be cleared for 
security purposes. It was especially difficult to get more first class 
engineers. Congress was very good and supported us in every 
way. 

I want to remind you that in those days the Voice engineers 
were pioneers in electronics. There naturally had to be many 
experimentations (for electronics were still in their baby shoes) 
and these resulted in controversies. 2 Yet the truth is that the 
Voice engineers developed an entirely new technique in elec¬ 
tronics. 

When it came to hearings in Congress — and I repeat: Con¬ 
gress was very good to us — I talked to MIT and with my own 
experts and begged them to explain to me the gist of the new 
electronics in simple terms. It was very difficult for any Congress¬ 
man — or at that for any layman — to understand this new 
science. The engineers in their exposition to Congress were using 
terribly complicated technical language. So I, with my newly 
acquired knowledge, tried to put their pretentious language into 
simple words, understandable to laymen — and in case of such 
science, Congressmen were laymen. 

Our engineers had many inventions and innovations. Some of 
these benefited the Voice; others, the whole country. The facility 
experts, for example, developed a technique of transmission 
which turned out not to be useful for our own purposes, yet 
created a sensational innovation in Army and Navy communi- 


2 A unknown person has placed a question mark in the margin by this sentence. 
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cations. Some inventions improved our radar system — again, 
not important for the Voice, but very important from the point of 
view of the country’s needs. 

The cooperation between Washington and New York naturally 
constituted some difficulties. Suggestions and policies came from 
Washington; New York was the producing part. Because of the 
difficulties which sometimes arose on account of policy ques¬ 
tions, there was a tendency to bring the producing parts of the 
Voice to Washington, hoping that this would increase coopera¬ 
tion; yet others who knew, and I was amongst them, thought that 
for a competitive broadcasting enterprise, the bureaucratic atmo¬ 
sphere, such as existed in Washington, was probably not too 
good for radio output. 

Besides the contents, we had now to take good care about the 
delivery. Voices became important. We had to hire a number of 
contract employees; we thus acquired a pool of talents. 

Mr Kohler added: 

On the political side, the Soviets provided plenty of material to 
us. The important turn was the Kozenkina affair, when a lady 
employee of the Soviet consulate general in New York refused to 
go back to Moscow and rather jumped out of the window. 3 Then 
there was the story of the two defecting Soviet fliers, the evidence 
of Chinese prisoners who refused to return to their homeland — 
all this gave noteworthy material to us. 

At this juncture the writer asked Kohler whether he approved of 
the tone which the Voice was using in those days. (Previously 
Messrs. Allen and Thayer expressed the opinion that during their 
period of office the Voice’s “cold war” broadcasts went beyond the 
legitimate limit.) Kohler answered: 

3 Oksana Stepanova Kosenkina was hospitalized “as a result of her leap on Aug. 12 from a 
third floor window of the Soviet consulate at 7 East Sixty-first Street. Deriding Mr. 
Lomakin's story of having rescued Mrs. Kosenkina from an anti-Communist Russian colony 
at Valley Cottage, N.Y., where the Consul General pictured her as having been held captive 
after a drugging and kidnapping, Mr. Kravchenko said that Mrs. Kosenkina had taken her 
belongings on July 31 to the apartment of Vladimir Zenzinov, an anti-Soviet writer who lives 
at 294 Riverside Drive.” Charles Grutzner, “Kravchenko Aided Samarin in Flight from Soviet 
Agents,” The New York Times, Aug. 20,1948, pp. 1,10. 
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“I think we had no choice. We must remember the circumstances. 
In those days occurred the rape of Czechoslovakia, Korea, and other 
aggressions; the Soviets attempted to create trouble everywhere. The 
voice they were using was tremendously offensive. We could not 
have acted differently under the circumstances.” 

Mr. Kohler (different from Mr. Thayer) also thought that there 
was “a very close and excellent relation to the Department of State. 
We simply got on beautifully. There was magnificent cooperation.” 

Mr. Kohler then told that on the programming side the Voice 
exploited excellent anti-communist books, such as Arthur Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon. Also the Voice had excellent relations with James 
C. Petrillo, of the musicians union; “he gave us music at a really low 
price. 4 Also, famous movie actors, actresses and other celebrities 
worked for the Voice for nominal fees.” 

Kohler added: 


Congress was very interested and gave us all the money we need¬ 
ed for facilities. Yet already some clouds were gathering, which 
then later reached their climax in the McCarthy hearings. A man 
on the Romanian desk, Paul Deac, started with it already in 1952. 

None of the scripts, how anti-communist they were, was strong 
enough for him. He had to be fired on the basis of Public Law 
207. 5 

Kohler also told that under his directorship there was much ad¬ 
vance planning which, however, after the aforementioned hearings, 
had to be abandoned. 6 Mr. Kohler was very proud of the new relay 
system developed by the Voice. But especially proud he was of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Cutter Courier . 7 

4 James Petrillo (1892-1984) was the combative head of the American Federation of Musicians 
from 1940-1958. 

5 A marginal note (author unknown) appears to read, “Kohler didn’t fire him.’’ 

6 A hard-to-read marginal note mentions what looks like “the Erickson deal” and is initialed 
ETM (?). 

7 The Coast Guard Historian’s office has photos and other details of the Courier’s mission, 
including a program for a welcoming ceremony, which featured President Truman, at 
http://www.uscg.mil/hq/g-cp/history/WEBCUTTERS/Courier_WAGR410_Photos.html. 
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This ship, you see, was conceived during the war as a mobile 
transmitter, as an advance position to soften up areas of critical 
importance. The idea was to build up an audience for other 
direct programs. But because of international air wave regula¬ 
tions, the ship had to be anchored at an Aegean island, and after 
the Congressional hearings in 1953 we had to abandon the orig¬ 
inal program, namely to use the Courier as an advance guard. 

Kohler spoke highly about the relations between the Voice and 
BBC. “Our relations were excellent. I had real friendly relations with 
General Jacob,” 8 who was than the Director-General of BBC, con¬ 
cluded Kohler. 

In February 1950, Edward W. Barrett, up to then editorial director 
of Newsweek magazine, was sworn in as assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs, succeeding George Venable Allen, who had been 
appointed as ambassador of the United States in Yugoslavia. 

The writer of these lines had a long talk with Edward Barrett at 
his office at the Columbia University, where he is dean of the School 
of Journalism. Our interview occurred in September i960. 

The new assistant secretary (who during the war was in charge of 
the Basic News Room at OWI, the news room which also supplied 
the Voice) ordered, after his ascent to the new office, a study about 
the conditions in the Voice. This study found that the Voice of 
America (and, at that, the whole International Information and Edu¬ 
cational Exchange Program) were staffed, with some exceptions, 
with exceptionally able, conscientious and hard-working. The Voice 
program, however, suffered from continued inability to recruit 
enough first rate executives and radio engineers. Doing twice as 
much broadcasting as NBC, the Voice had less than one-hundredth 
as many well paid jobs as NBC. In his book: Truth is our Weapon, 
Barrett stated that in one month he succeeded with only about one 
of 25 first-grade men whom he had tried to hire. 


8 Sir Ian Jacob (Lt. Gen. Sir Edward Ian Claud Jacob) (1899-1993) led the BBC from 1952- 1959. 
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When the next budget was due, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
presented it under the title “A Campaign of Truth.” Ed Barrett 
worked on this document and he gives credit to two collaborators, 
Wallace Carroll, whom he borrowed from the editorship of the 
Winston-Salem Sentinel, and Joseph B. Phillips, former Newsweek 
foreign affairs director. 

Barrett and his staff decided to start a more affirmative program 
in face of the new communist propaganda; the old “full and fair” 
picture was no longer sufficient. More precision was needed to bring 
home the aims of the United States. 

The objective of this new psychological offensive, called the 
“Camaign of Truth,” were: First, to establish a healthy international 
community. Second, to present America in a fair light and avoid all 
misconceptions and misrepresentations all around the world. Third, 
to deter the Soviets from further encroachments. And fourth, to roll 
back Soviet influence, not by arms, but by all other means short of 
force. This meant, on the one hand, to weaken the will of the Red 
Army officers and red officials at home and abroad. It meant 
encouraging non-communist forces on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

When Barrett took over, the “normal” international information 
request for some $35 million was already part through the way in 
Congress. The OIE emerged then with some $31 million, “about as 
much [as] what several American corporations spend annually and 
individually on public relations and advertising,” Barrett remarked. 
Two months later Barrett asked for almost $41 million for gigantic 
new transmitters. (Fortune magazine, in an article published in 
those days, urged the spending of $500,000 on the exchange of per¬ 
sons program alone!) The House reception of the increased demand 
was gloomy; that of the Senate, friendly. The final figures were a 
compromise between the Senate and the House, and “so the great 
bulk of the required appropriations was granted,” added Barrett. 

According to Barrett, the Korean War, which broke out in the 
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meantime, had helped the passage of the information program 
appropriations. But when the next “Campaign of Truth” budget 
came before consideration of Congress, Americans grew weary of 
the Korean War, and the former sense of urgency in Congress 
vanished. 

Help came from unexpected quarters. When Pravda, the Soviet 
news agency TASS, and the Moscow radio started “to answer the lies 
told by the Voice of America,” this was considered as a proof of 
effectiveness — a proof which everybody could understand! 

In the years 1949 and 1950, the Voice was able to obtain appropri¬ 
ations from Congress on basis of about three times as much as 
before the “Campaign of Truth.” To aid the successful extension of 
the “Campaign of Truth,” more recruiting of competent personnel 
for the Voice was essential, and Barrett, in the first line, required a 
top administrative official who could handle the case. Barrett suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining the services of Charles Hulten [1908-1967] from 
the Department of State, who became general manager of the pro¬ 
gram. And when in 1951 Hulten obtained an overseas assignment 
from the department, Thurman (Barnie) Barnard, formerly an exec¬ 
utive with the Ayer, and later with the Thompson advertising 
agencies, took over, at least temporarily, the management. 

The Korean War helped the Voice also on the programming side. 
On military maps Korea was not important strategically, yet it was 
important from the point of view of the “Cold War” — it showed the 
hesitating small countries that the U.S. and the U.N. respected their 
obligations. Barrett pointed out that the assault of Korea was an 
unprovoked attack, and if the United States would not have inter¬ 
vened, it would had been regarded by many smaller states as an 
invitation to neutralism. 

By 1950 the Voice had 65 separate programs, ranging from 15 
minutes to one hour, and amounting approximately to 29 program 
hours and to 200,000 words broadcast by the Voice in 24 languages, 
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including English. 9 The Voice was broadcasting to Europe 16 hours 
and 50 minutes; to the Near East one hour and 30 minutes; to the 
Far East eleven hours and fifteen minutes and to Latin America four 
hours and fifteen minutes — altogether 33 hours and fifteen 
minutes. 

By 1951 there were more than 80 separate programs, amounting to 
42 program hours and about 225,000 words, in daily 33 languages; 
and the total broadcast time to all areas amounted to 42 hours and 
five minutes. 

There were 38 short wave transmitters in 1950 ranging from 50 to 
200 lew’s in power, 28 located on the East Coast, and ten on the 
West Coast of the United States. We already heard about the relays, 
only we want to add that through private arrangements with domes¬ 
tic broadcasters in foreign countries the Voice could relay material 
via France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Korea, Greece, Bolivia and other 
Latin American countries. 

The division in the program content was roughly: 

News: 32 percent 

Analyses and features: 57 percent 
Music: 11 percent 

The programming was effected from twelve studios in New York 
and three in Washington. 

Since 1948 the Soviets were engaged in a large-scale jamming 
operation of the Voice of America broadcasts; for this reason the 
Russian broadcasts of the Voice were repeated on a 24 hours basis in 
order to put a strain on the Soviet jammers. 

Engineering designs were completed and bids were requested for 
the construction of a curtain antenna system at the domestic plants, 


9 Figures from the Fifth Semi-Annual Report of the Secretary of State to Congress. The fact 
that this budget speaks of 24 (in 1951, 33) languages and that Mr. Kohler spoke of 46, is no 
contradiction. The latter figure was during Mr. Kohler’s last part of administration of the 
Voice in 1952. [Author’s footnote] 
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as authorized by the 1950 appropriations. A contract was placed for 
an authorized additional medium wave transmitter at the Munich 
base. A new relay station in Salonika, Greece, operating on a medi¬ 
um wave 50 kw power, which was placed in operation, provided the 
much needed coverage to Greece, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

The major themes accentuated by the Voice of America program 
in the first half of 1950 were the stories about the economic consoli¬ 
dation of the West, naturally also the political consolidation, the 
continued Soviet imperialism, Korea, and communist defections, 
with special emphasis on Tito’s bolt from the Kremlin camp. Soviet 
slave labor, the battle for a united Germany, and Soviet Imperialism 
in Asia were themes recently recurring on the Voice output. 

Among the new languages added in this period we have to men¬ 
tion Indonesian (earlier it was Malay), Turkish (there were earlier 
Turkish broadcasts but these had been abandoned), Ukrainian, 
which began in November 1949, and Arabic, which was added on 
January 1,1950. (There were earlier Arabic broadcasts, but they were 
later abandoned.) Audience mail in the first half of 1950 doubled, 
from 57,000 pieces to 107,000. 10 

On May 1, 1950, Time magazine devoted a lengthy article to the 
international broadcast problem in the United States, entitled: “The 
Voice of America: What It Tells the World.” 11 

It started by saying that “Few listeners in the radio-haunted U.S. 
have ever heard America's most ambitious radio program. Yet it is a 
show that would probably get a higher Nielsen-rating than Amos 'n 
Andy (if a rating could be taken), has the richest sponsor of them all, 
and sells the world's most priceless product. The sponsor is Uncle 
Sam and the product freedom. The program is the Voice of Amer- 

• n 

ica. 

Time then casually listed a few shows listened to: A talk on a new 


10 From the Fifth Semi-Annual Report of the Secretary of State to Congress. [Author’s 
footnote] 

11 http://www.time.eom/time/printout/o,8816,812309,00.html (accessed July 15, 2007) 
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American glass producing project; Arturo Toscanini conducting the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra; Martin Block’s Make Believe Ballroom; a 
well-informed analysis of the staggering economic problems facing 
communism in China; a talk about food in the United States by an 
Austrian woman who married a G.I., and so on. Time remarked that 
the Voice of America news was handled “in straight reporting 
fashion.” 

Some critics believe it is too straight, but the Voice believes 
(probably with good reason) that people constantly exposed to 
Communist polemics welcome factual reporting. 

The heavy-duty fighting against Red propaganda is done in 
political talks, dramatic features, and in what Voice men call 
"shirttails," i.e., short comments tacked on the end of news 
broadcasts. When the Voice rushes in, shirttails flying, to nail a 
Russia lie with clear facts & figures, it is often at its best, speaking 
with firmness, dignity and common sense. 

Then the magazine quoted the Voice on the latest Russian peace 
offensive: “We must ask what sort of peace.... After all, there is the 
peace of the graveyard, and we don’t want that. There is the peace of 
subjection. ... There is a peace whose price is so high that life may no 
longer be worth living....” 

The magazine also praised the Voice’s presentation of American 
life to foreign listeners. It also analyzed the audience of the Voice 
and expressed the view that probably the biggest impact of the 
Voice was in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. There is ample 
evidence, continued Time, that despite jamming, the Voice is heard 
and heeded in Russia. Best evidence is the costly jamming. When 
Kozenkina jumped from the USSR consulate window in New York, 
U.S. diplomats found that the news ran through Moscow like brush- 
fire although no Russian newspaper or radio mentioned it. Only the 
Voice carried the story. 

The magazine came to the conclusion that as long as the Voice 
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could bring hope and truth to the people who live without proper 
information in a world threatened by the communist lie, the Voice 
was well worth the effort — and the taxpayers’ money — that goes 
into it. 



Chapter 1 7 


Expansion: The Ring Plan, 
The Troy Plan 


The indiscriminate jamming employed by the Soviets and their 
satellites against the Voice’s broadcasts compelled the United States 
to plan measures to overcome these man-made difficulties. 

Seen with the eyes of the Voice of America engineers, there were 
two general categories in which lied the major technical problems 
facing the United States international broadcasting. The first of 
these was in the area of natural limitations or effects, i.e., distance, 
time, and geomagnetic disturbances. The second was in the area of 
man-made difficulties, such as frequency congestion and deliberate 
interference, namely: jamming. 

The foremost natural limitations are the results of the disadvan¬ 
tageous situation of the United States in relation to most of its tar¬ 
get areas, particularly those of first priority, such as the Soviets and 
the satellites, and the critical areas of the Far East. 1 

The factor of the distance means that that multiple hop, high 
frequency broadcasts had to be resorted to. This resulted in the 
programs arriving to the target area far below the strength of the 
competitive broadcasters to the same area who were more fortui¬ 
tously situated. At the same time, programming from the United 
States was confined to the short wave spectrum, and this left untap¬ 
ped the vast audiences in Europe and the East, whose listening 

i This chapter is based on records of the Engineering Department of the VOA and on 
information supplied by some of its top engineers, such as Messrs Edgar T. Martin and 
Julius Ross. [Author’s footnote] 
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habits in most cases favored standard broadcasting bands. Added to 
this situation was the time factor. During the best listening hours, 
that is, in the evening of Europe, for example, the transmission 
paths from the United States to the target areas are in part of dark¬ 
ness and in part daylight. This further required the compromise 
choice of operating frequencies low enough to be supported by the 
darkness portion of the path and so were subject to high attenuation 
in transversing the daylight section. This had further reduced the 
signal to the target area. 

The final difficulty in the natural category, geomagnetic distur¬ 
bances, was probably the main reason why programs to target areas 
directly from the United States did not possess the degree of reli¬ 
ability necessary for a good broadcasting service. There existed (and 
still exists) around the North Magnetic Pole a zone of auroral activi¬ 
ty which varies in magnitude and intensity and extends across most 
of the transmission paths from the United States to the target areas. 
Magnetic storms, which may last hours or days, are frequently with¬ 
in this zone and cause serious disruption of radio communications. 

The war experiences show that the solution rested with well 
chosen and well contemplated relay bases. Such relay bases were 
chosen, designed and constructed by the International Broadcasting 
Division of the Department of State for this purpose in the years 
following the war. They were located in Munich, Germany; Tangier, 
Morocco; Salonika, Greece; Honolulu on the Hawaiian islands; and 
Manila on the Philippines. 

These bases thus constructed, complementing the 38 domestic 
transmitters, would have proved sufficient if in the mean time the 
“Cold War” would not set in. 

Under the basic provisions of Public Law 402 and subsequent 
legislation, plans were made to minimize the man-made difficulties, 
namely frequency congestion and jamming. This elaborate plan of 
the Voice of America engineers was the Ring plan, because it in¬ 
tended to ring round the Soviets a number of relay bases, apt to 
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surmount the “electronic curtain” established by the Soviets. 

This Ring plan attempted to solve the problem by providing ex¬ 
tremely high powered facilities, in such numbers and locations as to 
take maximum advantage of radio propagation conditions in various 
bands utilized by the broadcast receivers in the target areas. At the 
same time, it intended to provide maximum strain to the Soviet jam¬ 
ming system. 

In essence, the Ring plan contemplated the establishment of ex¬ 
tremely high powered transmitters, linked in a worldwide network, 
at locations where from one could penetrate best the “hard core” of 
the Soviets and the satellites. Concentration of complementary 
facilities on the periphery of the Eurasian land mass with multiple 
high powered beams was foreseen for its adjacent islands and the 
Arabic lands. Supplementary facilities were to provide for the cover¬ 
age of Africa, South America, the Caribbean area, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

With the intensifying of the Russian jamming, the danger of 
spread of Communism increased both in Europe and the Far East, 
and this required some changes in the original Ring plan. 

Fourteen overseas high powered radio stations and six high 
powered short wave feeding stations located in the United States 
and its territories; mobile facilities, such as transmitters mounted on 
ships; improvement of the domestic plans plus an associated 
communication system were the facilities proposed in the Ring Plan. 

The Budget Bureau requested lull allotment for the funds 
demanded for the expanded Voice of America facilities program 
under the 1951 supplemental budget, amounting to $97 million. In 
his letter of transmittal to Congress, the president reiterated the 
need of the earliest implementation of the Voice construction 
program. Congress, however, deemed advisable to provide for the 
necessary buildup over a longer interval. 

Also in face of possible outbreak of hostilities in various parts of 
the world, a certain amount of flexibility was required to provide the 
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United States with an effective information and psychological war¬ 
fare program, in eventuality. For this reason Project Vagabond 
(transmitter mounted on shipboard) was included into the Ring 
Plan. 

In the concept of the various phases of the Ring Plan, consulta¬ 
tions were held with a number of organizations, amongst them the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Army Signal Corps, the Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards, the FCC, also with many private broadcasting companies as 
well as with engineering consultants. Additional research was asked 
from MIT. 

The immediate developments were: Under Public Law 358, funds 
were provided for the expansion of the Tangier plant, providing four 
additional transmitters, also four short wave transmitters for 
Salonika; two short wave transmitters were acquired, which later 
were installed on board of the U.S.C.G. cutter Courier (Vagabond 
Project), a 150 kw medium wave transmitter for “Project Maple,” 
which was later also installed on board of the Courier, and an 
additional 150 kw medium wave transmitter for [Munich ?] to raise 
the plant’s medium wave transmitter power to 300 lew (Double 
Dumbo). In 1949 one short wave transmitter was added to the 
Honolulu plant, making a total of two. 

By this time the Soviets went beyond the jamming of the Russian 
broadcasts and started to jam the Polish, Hungarian, Czech, Ro¬ 
manian, and Serbo-Croat programs of the Voice. It was clear that 
the Soviets deeply feared the truth from the outside world, and to 
break this, the Voice would have to employ far more reaching 
measures than was contemplated in the Ring Plan. 

In mid-1950 Justin Miller suggested to form a team of outstanding 
brains to review the whole radio counter-offensive program. Edward 
Barrett, then still assistant secretary of state for public affairs, asked 
President Robert Killian of MIT 2 to round up such a team. The group 

2 Presumably he is referring to James Rhyne Killian (1904-1988), president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1948-59. 
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then consisted of scientists such as Edward Purcell, worldwide 
known expert on radiation; Merle Tuve; Jerome Wiesner, who then 
was chief of the MIT’s Research Laboratory for Electronics; Lloyd 
Berkner, a research leader in the Pentagon; John Pierce, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; and Dana Bailey, radio propagation expert 
from the U.S. Bureau of Standards. Other non-scientific people were 
also drawn to it, like Clyde Kluckhohn, and David Taylor, former 
vice president of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The new enter¬ 
prise got the name “Project Troy,” after the wooden horse that had 
been [planted ?] by the Greeks into that city. 3 

This group examined the Ring Plan, and the group found it “an 
ambitious step, boldly conceived and, in our opinion, basically 
sound.” 

The group also examined another plan (Ross) for “Operation 
Clipper,” which provided the attachment of an electronic device to 
each Voice transmitter, increasing the apparent signal about four¬ 
fold at the point of reception, thereby enabling the Voice to over¬ 
come much of the jamming. 

Another method to overcome Soviet jamming was already in use, 
known under the name “cuddling.” Voice engineers had put some 
transmitters on frequencies so close to those used by the Soviets in 
their domestic service, that the USSR could not jam the Voice with¬ 
out jamming many of their own. Ultimately, they rather let their 
own programs die than give up jamming. 

Another method was to mass as many transmitters against the 
Russian jamming as only possible, that is, to get through simply by 
“brute force.” Even baby transmitters in Munich were thrown into it 
because even the small ones tied up to Soviet jammers. Later the 
BBC, the Vatican Radio and Radio Rome joined in in these simul¬ 
taneous transmissions. 

All this technique now started to pay dividends. At the maximum 
assail of the Soviets against the Voice, only about five percent of the 


3 This last sentence is crossed out in the manuscript. 
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Voice broadcasts could reach the audience; now 20-25 percent 
reached Moscow and 60-70 percent the smaller cities and rural 
areas. The same was true in the satellite areas (the Czechs making 
the biggest effort to jam the Voice, but the Hungarians and Poles 
were good seconds and thirds). By the late 1950 it was calculated 
that the Soviets employed 200 long range or skywave jammers and 
at least 1,000 local or ground wave jammers. According to Ed Bar¬ 
rett, the Troy team members indicated that the Soviets had to use 
10,000 electro technicians in this jamming operation, in a country 
where such trained people were more scarce than in the U.S. 

One of the interesting conclusions reached by these Troy scien¬ 
tists was that for every effort to increase the Voice’s power the 
Soviets must spend five times as much in manpower and equipment 
to combat the Voice’s increase. 

Congress, under Public Law 843 (September 27, 1950) and P.L. 45 
(June 2,1951) authorized the Department to proceed with the con¬ 
struction of five of the fourteen fixed overseas relays contemplated 
in the Ring Plan. Of these three projects, Camp Wallace on the 
Philippines, Okinawa, and Munich — known as Jade, John, and 
Cast — were well under way with major operations expected after 
the first of the year 1953. Additionally, the department started the 
first stage of “Negate,” on Ceylon, which was to provide three 35 lew 
transmitters and a receiving station. 

After thorough evaluation of all important propagation data, the 
possibility of interference with other services, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the RCA and of MIT it was contemplated to locate the two 
Baker plants (powerful domestic transmitters) in North Carolina 
and in the State of Washington, respectively. 

The other big expansion programs intending to provide services 
to the Far East, the Middle East, South East Asia, and so forth, is not 
much use to discuss, as they came to naught in 1953 and 1954. They 
were bold and ambitious, but today we would have a worldwide net¬ 
work which would carry the Voice of America to every nook, every 
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corner of the world. Unfortunately, it had to come differently.... 


The Relay Bases 

To overcome the difficulties described in the beginning of this 
chapter, the Voice of America had developed relay bases at various 
strategically well-situated points. Already during the war, as was 
told in previous chapters, the Voice was using the facilities of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in Woofferton, England, most of 
the used transmitters being given to Britain on a lend-lease basis. 
They were used as medium wave relays. A previous chapter told 
about the construction of the 100 kw short wave relay station KRHO 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, and the 50 kw medium wave relay station on 
Saipan, in the Western Pacific. (They both were inaugurated on 
December 26,1944.) 


The Munich Relay Base 

In April 1945, General Patton's Third Army arrived in the Munich 
area of Bavaria and took command of the existing German radio 
facilities, which were operated by the Deutsche Reichspost (German 
State Post Office) as a propaganda broadcasting station for Dr. Jo¬ 
seph Goebbels’ Ministry of Information during World War II. These 
facilities consisted of two medium wave and four short wave trans¬ 
mitters located at Ismaning, some eleven miles northeast of Munich. 

In the spring of 1946 the Voice of America dispatched a mission to 
Germany with the purpose to establish the adaptability of these 
radio facilities for a European base to relay the broadcasts of the 
Voice from New York. In October 1946 the rehabilitation work 
began, and by December of the same year three short wave trans¬ 
mitters had been reconditioned and a receiving station installed in a 
house requisitioned by the U.S. Army in Obermensing, a suburb of 
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Munich. 4 

December 15,1946, marked the inauguration of the regularly 
scheduled Voice of America transmissions from Munich. The initial 
schedule began at 1700 GMT, relaying programs in ten languages 
originating from the New York studios. 

A fourth short wave transmitter was added in March 1948. Two 
transmitters were of 75 lew power and two of 100 lew power. 

Munich “A,” a new 150 kw medium wave transmitter utilizing a 
four tower directional antenna system, joined the daily Voice of 
America service in September 1949. In April 1950, three additional 
short wave transmitters, each of eight kw power, went on the air. 

To increase the effectiveness of the Voice, a studio was installed 
in the building of the American consulate-general in the Ludwig- 
strasse in Munich for originating programs. A fifteen-minute Polish 
program began in October 1951, after which four studios were 
equipped to originate programs. There will be more about the 
programs originating from Munich later. 

In October 1951, a 150 kw medium wave transmitter was installed, 
and the combined medium wave output reached the 300 kw in the 
antenna. On August 31, 1953, operations began on the 1,000 kw long 
wave transmitter at Erching, thirteen miles northeast of Munich. 

The Munich antenna farm consisted of twelve rhombic and seven 
dipole type antennae [for ?] the short wave coverage of Europe, the 
Eurasian parts of the Soviets, the Near and Middle East and parts of 
Africa. 

The medium wave antenna system consisted of four element 
array and a switching system to provide four antenna patterns, each 
beamed toward the desired target in Europe, and was specifically 
designed for skywave radiation out to about 500 miles from Munich. 

The long wave antenna is a specially designed system consisting 

4 Beginning alongside this paragraph and continuing down the page, a marginal note of 
unknown authorship adds, “4 SWTx [short wave transmitters] not much work was 
necessary to re-hab transmitters [as they were already in use by military ?] + AFN / [En ? - 
possibly author’s initials]. 
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of a single tower 870 feet 5 high. It was designed for omni-directional 
radiation for Central European coverage. 

The receiving plant, which was mentioned before, employed 
rhombic antennae and triple diversity; exalted carrier type receivers 
were established for receiving program transmissions from the 
United States directly or through Tangier, for rebroadcast over the 
Munich transmitters. 

Munich also had a self contained diesel electric plant capable of 
producing and generating in excess of 6,000 KVA of power. 


Tangier Relay Base 

According to Julius Ross, chief of the Technical Department of the 
Engineering Division of the Voice of America, planning and work on 
the Tangier base started in 1947. An engineering staff of four 
engineers had to be built up, and by 1949-50 the first part of the 
Tangier relay base was completed. In those days it consisted of a 
small building with a 220 kw 6 short wave transmitter. 

This base was designed as the Voice of America’s main gateway to 
Europe. Tangier is situated in the northwestern part of Morocco, on 
the Atlantic Ocean not far from the “pillars of Hercules,” that is, 
rocks of Europe and Africa being separated at Gibraltar by only eight 
miles from each other. It is most advantageously situated for broad¬ 
casting to Europe, the Near and the Middle East. Experience had 
shown that the transmission paths from the East Coast of the United 
States to Tangier are more reliable than the more northernly direct 
paths to North and Central Europe. It was also established that the 
short wave transmission paths from Tangier to the main target areas 
of Europe and the Near and the Middle East are excellent and pro¬ 
vide reliable program feeds to other European relay bases and good 

5 Originally typed as 990 feet and corrected in longhand. 

6 The typed figure, 250, is crossed out. The corrected figure appears to be 220, but the 
middle digit is unclear. 
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direct short wave service to the target areas. 

With the success of the first part of the Tangier program, imme¬ 
diately eight more transmitters were built, four 100 kw and four 35 
kw of power. In the first Tangier set-up then were four antennae; 
later on this number increased to 29. 

In the early years of the fifties, Tangier had four 100 kw, two 50 
kw, and four 35 kw transmitters. 

Tangier built up an antenna farm of 24 rhombic antennae on 
appropriate beams for covering the European and the Near and 
Middle Eastern target areas. There was a receiving plant employing 
rhombic antennae and triple diversity receiving systems, capable of 
exalted carrier and single side band selection. 

Tangier had its own electric machinery capable to generate 3,500 
kw of power to cover the full operation of the relay base. 


The Salonika Relay Base 

This base was essential to the Voice because of its nearness to the 
Balkan target areas. The Salonika Relay Base, originally called “Dora 
Project,” was the result of an agreement concluded between the Hel¬ 
lenic government and the government of the United States, known 
as the Graeco-American Radio Agreement of 1948. Construction 
began in 1949 and the medium wave transmitter (Salonika “A”) 
began its regular service on March 15, 1950. 

Additional short wave facility construction began in September 
1950. Two short wave transmitters started their regular program 
service on May 1,1953. 

In the beginning of the fifties the Salonika Relay Base consisted of 
four 35 kw short wave transmitters, and one 50 kw medium wave 
transmitter operating [at a ?] frequency of 791 kilocycles. 

The antenna farm consisted of two rhombic and eight dipole 
reflector type short wave antennae beamed on the Balkans, the 
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Western USSR, Eastern Europe, and the Near and Middle East. The 
medium wave antenna consists of a two element directional array 
and switching arrangements to provide a reversible cardioid (heart- 
shaped) pattern. Beam no. 1 is directed toward the North to provide 
sky wave coverage to the Balkans. Beam no. 2 is directed south to 
cover Greece. The directional antenna system provides protection 
from potential interference to certain co-channel and adjacent 
channel users. 

The receiving plant employed rhombic antennae and triple 
diversity receiving systems to receive programs from the United 
States directly or through Tangier or other relay bases. 

A self-containing diesel electric plant can generate power in 
excess of 2,000 lew for the operation of the plant. 


Manila Relay Base 

Just prior to the end of World War II, on August 4, 1945, negotia¬ 
tions were started to acquire a transmitter site on part of the Bula- 
can Trade School area at Malolos, Bulacan. The negotiations were 
completed on September 4,1947, but the approval to procure the 
site was received earlier. The plans were drawn up in ^46, and the 
construction of the facilities started in the same year. The Manila 
Relay Base is 24 air miles north of the American embassy in Manila 
and occupies a ground of 4.5 acres. 

A new receiving station location was leased from Cuiguinto, 
Bulacan, six miles south of the transmitter site. Operations of the 
new receiving station started in June ^48. Facilities of the Malolos 
transmitter were expanded on March 7, ^48, when a medium wave 
Western Electric 50 lew transmitter went on the air, serving China, 
southeastern Asia and the Philippines. This station was called 
Manila 1. 

Manila 2, an RCA 50 kw short wave transmitter, went on the air 
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on April 30, while Manila 3, a 7.5 kw RCA short wave transmitter, 
followed on May 3,1949. 

An antenna field of ten rhombic antennae provided short wave 
service to Japan and the Asiatic mainland. The medium wave anten¬ 
na system consisted of six element directional array and appropriate 
switching to provide three beams for skywave coverage of China and 
Indo-China and groundwave coverage for the Philippines. 

The receiving plant consisted of rhombic antenna and triple 
diversity receivers for direct reception of program transmissions 
from the United States. The diesel electric generators provided 800 
kw and more. 

(In 1953, a new transmitting plant was added at San Fernando, 
north of Malolos, with two 35 kw short wave transmitters and a 
1,000 kw medium wave transmitter operating on a frequency of 1140 
kilocycles. In 1957 the Baguio Receiving Site was added, after which 
the Guiguinto Receiving Site was deactivated.) 


The Honolulu Relay Base 

This relay base was built to serve as an auroral bypass to the Far 
East and southern Asia. The site was chosen in the town of Made on 
the western or leeward side of the Island of Oahu, in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Oahu is 40 miles long and 26 miles wide. The Honolulu 
Relay Base consists of a Receiving Station and a Transmitting 
Station. 

Exploratory steps for the creation of the Honolulu Relay Base 
started on March 24,1944, and, as it was stated before, it went on 
the air on Christmas Day, 1944. During the last part of the war 
Honolulu was also a programming station. 

A previous chapter dealt with the early days of the Honolulu 
Relay Base. On October 31,1945, the principal functions of the 
Pacific Bureau of the Voice of America were transferred to the New 
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York office. With the end of the hostilities in the Pacific, KRHO 
programming output had gradually decreased, and on November 1, 
1945, the station became a 100 percent relay station. KSAI on Saipan, 
which went into operation on the same day as KRHO in Honolulu, 
was passed on to the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

In Honolulu the two 100 kw transmitters were already mentioned 
in the chapter about the Pacific Bureau. An antenna field of six 
rhombic antennae were beamed toward the Far East and Southeast 
Asia. The receiving plant employed rhombic antennae and was 
capable of triple diversity reception of program transmissions direct 
from the United States. Commercial power was used for the electric 
supply of the plant. 


Okinawa Relay Base 

Okinawa was occupied by the United States forces in April 1945, fol¬ 
lowing one of the most bitter and decisive battles of World War II. 
Okinawa was the latest addition (with San Fernando) to the relay 
bases; it was completed in 1953. 

Like the Philippine relays, Okinawa was intended for coverage of 
China and the northern areas of Asia. 

Okinawa's installations consisted of two 35 kw short wave trans¬ 
mitters and one 1,000 kw medium wave transmitter, which was at 
the time of its installation one of the most powerful transmitters of 
the world, operating on a frequency of 1180 kilocycles. The antenna 
farm consists of six rhombic antennae beamed toward Siberia, the 
Far East, China, and Southeastern Asia. The medium wave antenna 
system consists of six element array and appropriate switching 
equipment for producing two beams directed toward China, Man¬ 
churia, Korea, Japan, and the Soviet Far East. This antenna permits 
the sky wave radiated power in excess of 3,500 kw in certain direc¬ 
tions and greatly reduces potential interference to co-channel and 
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adjacent channel users in other directions. There was built a receiv¬ 
ing plant and a diesel electric generating equipment at this relay 
station. 


Ceylon Relay Base (Negate I Project) 

In March 1949, the British government turned over to the Ceylon 
government the radio facilities which they had installed on Ceylon, 
retaining, however, the right to broadcast during the prime listening 
hours. 

In the latter part of 1949 the United States Department of State 
desired better coverage in the Indian area, and efforts were made 
that the Voice of America shall obtain relay time on the Ceylon 
facilities. Conversations were held with the British, but Ceylon 
would not permit the U.K. to sublet time to the Voice. 

When it became clear that the British, because of budgetary 
difficulties, would not be able to continue to broadcast on Radio 
Ceylon after the spring of 1951, the Voice of America was able, 
through the embassy in Ceylon, to enter into discussion concerning 
the use of the Ceylon facilities for relay purposes. The Ceylonese 
were interested, but because of restricted facilities — there were 
only one 100 kw and one half kw short wave transmitters — it was 
not possible to share much of the facility time at a desirable period. 

The negotiations yielded an agreement, the gist of it being that 
the department promised to furnish and install three short wave 
transmitters of no less that 35 kw and associated transmitting, 
studio and receiving facilities at its own expense and was willing to 
transfer the title of such facilities to the government of Ceylon for 
one rupee. 

The cost of the facilities were calculated at $500,000, of which 
$300,000 was equipment and it was recoverable. There were also 
negotiations for receiving installations to replace the antiquated 
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ones. This would have increased the budget figure for Ceylon Radio 
to $535,000. This Project was to be known as Negate 2. 

(Owing to Senator McCarthy’s objections to this project, Dr. [Wil¬ 
son M.j Compton, who became the administrator of the reorganized 
Office of International Information in the State Department in 1952, 
canceled this Negate 2 program after the hearings of 1953.) 


The British Broadcasting Corp. Relay 

In addition to these seven relay bases operated by the Voice of 
America, five 50 kw transmitters and appropriate high gain curtain 
antenna arrays beamed on Europe and the Near East were leased, 
ever since 1942, by the United States government from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The transmitter facilities were (and still 
are) situated in Woofferton, Shropshire, Western England (on the 
Herefordshire border); the receiving plant is in Tatsfield, Surrey, 
where the Voice programs from the United States or via Tangier are 
received and then switched to the Woofferton transmitters. These 
facilities were (and are) operated by British personnel on contrac¬ 
tual basis. 


U.S. Coast Guard Cutter Courier 
(Project Vagabond) 

The idea to use a seafaring ship for broadcasting purposes was con¬ 
ceived during the war, and a Greek merchant ship, the S.S. Phoenix, 
was converted to this purpose. It was a slow ship, and, according to 
a letter from Barrett, 7 “the Navy threw the monkey wrench in the 
works, temporarily holding up the departure of the Phoenix," the 
whole question was reconsidered, and instead [of] using the ship in 

7 Letter from Barrett, Director OWI, to James A. Linen, Head, USIS, Rome, April 18,1 [rest off 
page] [Author’s footnote] 
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the Mediterranean, the OWI intended to send it to the Far East. By 
the time it arrived, it was too late: The war was over. 

In 1950 the Voice engineers reconsidered the idea of using a ship 
as a mobile relay base. J.W. Seymour was assigned 8 in 1950 to mount 
a relay station on board of a seagoing ship, and provisions were 
made for a shore-based ultra-high frequency link connected with 
the receiving equipment and shore-based directional transmitting 
antenna wherever practical. 

The vessel, however, could not broadcast while on the high seas 
because this was contrary to the provisions of the existing interna¬ 
tional telecommunications treaties, to which the United States was a 
signatory. Yet the ship could alter its position wherever it was need¬ 
ed, after diplomatic negotiations were concluded, with the advan¬ 
tage that there was no need to wait for one and a half years to build 
a new transmitter. 

The Courier, which is still being used as a relay base, was equip¬ 
ped with a 150 kw medium wave transmitter and two 35 lew short 
wave transmitters. The vessel was equipped with a balloon — sup¬ 
ported antenna, which could be raised to optimum heights for 
medium wave operations. An emergency antenna was also mounted 
on the ship for medium wave use when weather conditions did not 
permit the use of the balloon antenna. The short wave transmitting 
antennae were also of a novel design and are permanently located 
atop of the ship’s forecastle. 

These antennae were specifically designed for the project and had 
extremely good broadband characteristics, maintaining a constant 
input impedance and good radiation efficiency over a wide frequen¬ 
cy range. Two of these antennae cover the high frequency broadcast 
spectrum lying between 6 and 26 megacycles. 

The installation of the Courier also included diverse receiving 
equipment to receive programs for relay, a studio for local program 

8 Handwritten amendment. Original text reads, “George Herrick, the chief engineer of the 
Voice, assigned ...” 
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origination or for playing tapes or disc recordings, a five kw trans¬ 
mitter used for radio teletype communications, and three 500 KVA 
synchronized diesel generators to provide the power supply for the 
ship’s broadcasting facilities. 

If the Courier secures anchorage on a shore and is erecting medi¬ 
um and short wave directional transmitting antennae on the shore, 
fed by specially designed transmission lines from the ship’s trans¬ 
mitters. The receiving plant can also be erected on the shore, with 
received programs fed to the ship’s transmitters for relay into the 
target area by a super high frequency link system, which is part of 
the ship’s electronic equipment. 

The United States Coast Guard operates the ship; the Voice of 
America gave (and still gives) three engineers to supervise the 
transmitters and the relay operations. The Courier was anchored 
during the last ten years — and is in operation — at the Greek island 
Rhodes. 

These nine relay bases were serving the Voice in close connection 
with seven feeder bases in the domestic United States since the early 
fifties. The feeder bases were: NBC, Bound Brook, N.J.; CBS, Brent¬ 
wood, Long Island, N.Y.; General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y.; CBS, 
Wayne, N.J.; CBS, Delano, California; and NBC, Dixon, California. 




Chapter 1 8 

Growth of the Pacific Service; 
Creation of the Munich Radio Center 


All through the duration of the war, but especially in the years 1944- 
45, after the completion of the Honolulu and Saipan relay stations, 
the Pacific Bureau of the Voice of America, according to the judg¬ 
ment of both friend and foe, did an outstanding job. Telling the 
truth to the Japanese, bringing hope to the millions who lived in the 
ill-famed “co-prosperity sphere,” encouraging the Philippine guer¬ 
rillas, and informing the Chinese on the mainland with news and 
comments, by all evidence, attained a high esteem of those who 
listened regularly — or at least, as regularly as possible — to its 
exhortations or encouragement, according to the political standing 
of its audience. 

At the war’s end the Pacific Bureau had been drastically cut, and 
in September 1946 its inadequate remnants were transferred from 
San Francisco to New York and incorporated into the main office of 
the Voice. 

These constant fluctuations from full service to a minimum 
output and then back to a higher and bigger service were the real 
weakness of the Voice. The listening subject immediately senses the 
change and abandons to listen.... 

Many people assert that the British Broadcasting Corporation had 
created a deeper impression on its listeners than the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica. This, to the mind of this writer, is a superficial observation. It 
happened that the writer of these lines listened, for professional 
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reasons, to both the BBC and the VOA for many [years. ?] The writer 
then was editing for the Information Administration a German-lan¬ 
guage newspaper in Berlin, the creation of which publication being 
compelled by the blockade which the Soviets imposed on West Ber¬ 
lin in 1948. (The complete blockade started on June 26,1948; yet the 
Soviets suspended the railroad service already on April 2 of that year 
from the West to Berlin, and no more newspapers could reach the 
quadripartite city. Under those circumstances General [Lucius] Clay 
decided to start a newspaper in Berlin overnight to keep the block¬ 
aded Germans informed about the events in the Free World.) To 
learn the line that Washington was taking, the writer of these lines 
listened regularly to the Voice, and to know the British attitude, also 
to BBC. 

There is no doubt that the British Broadcasting Corporation had 
certain advantages over the Voice. In the first line, the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation started its external English broadcasts in the 
early twenties, 1 its German and some other foreign language broad¬ 
casts in 1938; while the Voice of America started its first broadcasts 
in English, German and other languages in February 1942. This 
meant that for the United States it had to be a “crash” program, 
while the British prepared for it for years. Moreover, before and 
during the war continental Europeans generally learned English- 
English (many by listening to the BBC), and only the post-war 
“diplomatic mission” of our GIs had changed the situation so that 
today more people speak American English instead of the idiom of 
the BBC. 

At periods when the budget situation of the Voice looked some¬ 
what rosier, many people considered the Voice superior to the BBC. 
But unfortunately, as it had been demonstrated in previous chap¬ 
ters, the Voice had many ups and downs, just because of the fluc- 


1 Perhaps he meant “early thirties.” The English-language Empire Service went on the air in 
1932. http://www.bbc.co.uk/worldservice/help/2007/12/071205_history.shtml (accessed Dec 
28, 2007) 
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tuating budget situation. Yet the listening public is very sensitive to 
sudden, or even progressive changes. While the effectiveness chart 
of the Voice, for the aforementioned reasons, looked like a diagram 
of the Weather Bureau, with its ups and downs, the BBC effective¬ 
ness chart was completely steady (except for a short period after the 
war). Not only radio audiences show this fluttery nature; newspa¬ 
pers experience the same phenomenon. 

One of the serious New York dailies changed constantly both its 
make-up and contents in trying to increase circulation, and with the 
changed matter the readership changed, yet not to the advantage. 
The other serious New York daily effected also some changes, but 
did it carefully and unobtrusively. 2 This last mentioned paper could 
not only keep its circulation, but even increased it; the readership of 
the other was fluctuating.... 

When the war ended in 1945 in the Far East, the United States, 
not yet fully experienced in world politics, believed that all the war 
was over. As we already told, the San Francisco Bureau was incor¬ 
porated into the head office in New York, and the valuable Saipan 
transmitter was handed over to the Armed Forces Network. 

The coverage of the Far East in 1947 was now reduced virtually to 
two desks: Chinese and Korean. The Chinese desk did broadcast one 
hour per day; the Korean a half-hour. There were 15 minutes’ broad¬ 
casts to the Netherlands East Indies in Malay; in Annamese to Indo- 
China and in Thai to Thailand — formerly called Siamese. 

Elmer Newton was the head of the China desk. The Korean desk 
was headed by Benjamin Weems, the son of a missionary, who 
spoke the language. Harold Courlander was appointed to acting 
chief of the Far East Branch. On November 2,1948, Eugene Prostov 
took over the Korean desk. (The founder of the desk was a mission¬ 
ary, E.W. Koons, who died in 1947.) 

Courlander was succeeded by H. [Horace] F. Jayne, a well-known 
Far East fine arts historian, who was curator for Far Eastern art in 

2 Presumably this refers to the New York Herald Tribune and The New York Times. 
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the Metropolitan Museum in New York at the time when Newton 
recruited him. 

The proper organization of the South and South East Asian Ser¬ 
vice began only in 1951, when the Korean war demonstrated the 
necessity to extend our Pacific services. J. Hall Paxton, a foreign 
service officer, who was in the South Asia Division, was to organize 
the Hindi service, and Paxton took as his assistant Stanley Gosh. 
Royal Bisbee was designated chief for the entire South and South¬ 
east Asian Service. 

Gilbert Newbold, from the University of California, organized the 

new Thai (Siamese) Service;_Spevack the Burmese, while 

Martin Ebon headed the Urdu Service. A Vietnamese Service was 
organized under Alfred Pruitt, a former missionary in China who 
learned Vietnamese in Indo-China. 

Alfred Puhan, who became the program manager of the Voice of 
America, wanted to start a Bengali Service, but it took several years 
before this specific language desk could be organized. 

Until 1949 many Chinese mainland radio stations were used as 
relays for the Voice of America broadcasts in China; in the Far East 
Mukden, Tiensin, Hankow, and Nanking were relaying 30 minutes 
daily; Kunming, Foochow, Peiping, and Suchow ten minutes daily; 
other stations relayed for ten minutes but Amoy only six times a 
week, Canton four times, and also Changchun in Manchuria. 

In Korea the American Military Government relayed in eleven 
cities in the American zone of Korea, including Seoul, Chongju, 
Taejon, Iri, Owanbju, Yonjan, Kangnunse, Chunchow, Taegu, 
Masan, and Pusan. 


History of the Munich Radio Center 

From time to time in the history of the Voice, the question of a 
possible advance programming station for special purposes loomed 
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large on the horizon. Before the invasion of the continent of Europe 
ABSIE, the American Broadcasting Station in Europe, was founded 
in early 1944, but this station went out of existence on July 4,1945, 
after the United States attained victory in Europe. 

At the turning of the decade — that is, from the forties to the 
fifties — suddenly it once more looked essential to have such an 
advanced vanguard station of the Voice somewhere in Europe. Since 
the end of the war, the Soviet propaganda had extended itself 
beyond measures, and in the “Cold War” Washington was far away 
from the target areas. 

It was felt in Washington that it was essential to keep in closer 
contact with the mentality, wishes, aims, and apprehensions of the 
people who were living in the target area, and by learning more first 
hand evidence of their wishes and hopes it was thought useful to 
have a programming station nearer to our audience. 

While ample and useful intelligence was available to the Voice, 
one must remember that during the war General Donovan’s OSS 
was withholding intelligence information from the Voice and from 
OWI, because of the conflict between the General and Bob Sher¬ 
wood — yet the “feeling of the pulse” of the audience was almost 
impossible to be attained so far away from the target. 

Foy D. Kohler, the chief of the Voice, was an old diplomatic hand 
in the most important parts of our target area. Before the war he 
filled diplomatic posts in Bucharest, Belgrade, Athens, and Cairo; 
and after the war he was first secretary of the American embassy in 
Moscow. While Kohler was well acquainted with the mentality of 
the people behind the Curtain, he also knew that with the passing 
years the value of such experiences diminishes. It looked to him 
advisable to have a forward base of the Washington Voice some¬ 
where on the continent of Europe. The assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs, Edward W. Barrett, agreed with him on this point. 
But where to put this new station? 

In October 1950, Edward W. Barrett instructed the International 
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Broadcasting Division (this was the official name of the Voice in 
those days) to undertake a worldwide field survey to determine the 
practicability and desirability of radio regional programming, in¬ 
cluding local program originations, at overseas points. On Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1950, a mission, comprised of James D. Shouse, chairman of 
the board, Crosley Corporation; and Merrill C. Phillips, assistant 
chief, Evaluation Branch, visited Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Tangier, France, and England. The mission then specifically recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a “large-scale regional programming 
operation” in Munich, Germany, where already major IBD European 
relay and transmitting facilities were located. 

On February 1,1951, this Shouse report was discussed in a meet¬ 
ing, attended by Charles Hulten, of IE; Kohler, the Chief of the 
Voice; and Kellerman, from the German section of the Department 
of State. It was recommended to work out immediately technical 
details for programming operations from Munich. 

Alfred Puhan of the VOA prepared a paper on February 16,1951, 
setting forth recommendations for regional programing operations 
in Munich. Charles Hulten, who was General Manager of IE, 
approved this eleven days later, stating first priority must be given 
to the Munich programming base. 

Early in March 1951, Foy Kohler designated Mr. James P. Barker as 
expediter of the Munich project. Barker’s task force, besides himself, 
consisted of Perry Harten, of the Programming Branch of VOA, and 
Edward P. Burgeni, of the Facilities Branch of IBD. Several meetings 
were held in March and April to discuss the policy under which 
programming could be developed at the Munich Center, identifiable 
to its nature and air-time in relation to the New York output of the 
Voice. It had been decided, as result of the consensus of the IBD 
programming officials, that the Munich programming should be 
established on the principle of avoiding duplication, but attempting 
to complement the existing New York programming. It was believed 
that “Munich will be in more intimate contact with daily events and 
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trends” (i.e., in the target area) than it was possible to do this in 
Washington and New York. The Munich originations were no longer 
to be short wave, but medium and long wave, and thus the new 
radio center was to be used for productions written and developed 
by New York and for direct broadcasts of programs produced by 
New York, and shipped to to Munich — besides their own original 
programming. 

At this juncture the Barker mission proceeded to Germany. Bar¬ 
ker reported to Sam Wood, the American consul-general in Munich, 
and also to the public affairs staff in Frankfurt on the Main. The or¬ 
ganization principle provided that the Munich Radio Center would 
constitute an organizational entity with a director in charge who 
would report to the chief, International Broadcasting Division, New 
York. Yet the Facilities and Program Branches of IBD, New York, 
would exercise technical but not administrative jurisdiction over the 
respective operations in Munich. 

As to the site, first, 21 Koniginstrasse in Munich was recommend¬ 
ed, yet this was a housing project, and proved to be both too small 
and altogether unsuitable. Then it was decided that the American 
Consulate-General, the U.S. Information Service (USIS) and the IBD 
Programming Center should be housed in the same building. 

As after the war many ministries and public buildings which 
served as offices for the fallen Nazi government were taken over by 
the American occupational authorities, the former Bavarian Ministry 
of Finance, at Ludwigstrasse 28, was chosen for this purpose. This 
building had a magnificent situation: The Ludwigstrasse was the 
leading street in Munich and only a few hundred yards from the 
“Feldherrenhalle” where on November 9,1923, the coup d’etat of 
Flitler was defeated by the Bavarian Army. 

Originally it was contemplated that the “hard core” of the target 
was to be the Soviet Union as well as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, possibly Romania and Bulgaria. As to policy, the General 
Political Policy Guidance was to flow from New York to Munich as it 
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was flowing from Washington to New York. To integrate the new 
operation in Munich with New York, a daily telecon and two-ways 
operation was necessary between IBD/NY and Munich. 

In a cable dated May 15, 1951, Barker asked for the fastest approval 
of his plans. He was asking for fifteen U.S. citizens for the manage¬ 
rial staff and fourteen for the programming staff; he also asked that 
the chief of each desk, plus two editors on the desk, should be 
American citizens, as well as the executive officer and the special 
services officer. He asked for two U.S. citizens on the facilities staff. 

In a cable of May 19, Kohler had accepted the Barker propositions 
in principle; he suggested for the beginning of “full operations” the 
date of July 1,1952; naturally subject to the Budget Bureau and of 
Congress’ approval. Kohler cabled: “Do not anticipate full-fledged 
operations as of December 1,1951, but rather anticipate a gradual 
introduction of the Munich programming....” For reasons unknown, 
Kohler instructed Barker over the signature of McCloy that Hungar¬ 
ian should be eliminated from the programming proposals. 

Howard de Long proposed in an office memorandum to Barker 
that there should be eight studios, the eighth to be larger than the 
others to accommodate smaller musical groups. Barker then was 
instructed to proceed to Munich on or about April 14, 1951. 

In the meantime, a paper had been prepared about the effects of 
Soviet or satellite jamming on the future Munich broadcasts, and 
conditions were found “fair” for Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Poland and Albania; fair to poor for Bulgaria and Romania (which 
countries could be reached better from Salonika); and under “pres¬ 
ent jamming conditions coverage of the USSR, Estonia, Lithuania 
and Latvia were not expected.” 

In the meantime Barker, accompanied by Perry Harten and 
Edward F. Burgeni, arrived in Munich and started feverishly to 
prepare for the coming broadcasts. 

In the meantime, toward the beginning of September 1951, Joseph 
Gidynski, head of the Polish desk in New York, and Mr. Stanley H. 
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Sokolowski, a producer for the Polish desk, arrived with some edi¬ 
tors in Munich to try to start the Polish language broadcasts at an 
early opportunity. 3 The newcomers from New York immediately 
started the work, and the Munich Radio Center was nearing its com¬ 
pletion. Yet even before it was completed many arguments were 
raised as to the question: Was such a station so far advanced in Eu¬ 
rope justified? 

It was, indeed, an interesting creation. Almost 4,000 miles away 
from New York, 100 to 1,000 miles away from the target areas, a new 
American station was to tell to the unfortunate people behind the 
curtain of the aims and aspirations of American foreign policy; 
about conditions in the continental United States; what were our 
hopes and plans for the enslaved people behind the curtain? 

Looking back after almost ten years, the Voice was, on the whole, 
very successful. Sometimes, of course, the Munich Radio Center 
went too far, but in most cases these excesses did not constitute 
policy violations. Many of these “excesses” were due to the “libera¬ 
tion” policy adopted by Mr. John Foster Dulles, but this line had to 
be followed by both the New York and the Munich radios. On the 
other hand, Munich was telling to these enslaved people what was 
happening in their country. Looking back, this was wrong: The peo¬ 
ple knew exactly about all the injustices of their own regimes and 
about life in their countries. Moreover, occasionally the estimate of 
the Munich language desks as to conditions in the respective coun¬ 
tries was not always accurate, as it turned out later. (Especially the 
Polish troubles in Poznan and the Hungarian revolution gave later a 
chance to check upon these failures.) Some of the escapees who 
reached Munich and were debriefed exaggerated the conditions in 
their home countries. Escapees sometimes are apt to adopt such 
tactics, yet the desk chiefs have not always taken into calculation 
these natural tendency for [exaggeration ?] amongst the refugees. 

3 This sentence is crossed out in its entirety in the manuscript, apparently because of 
duplication with material later in this chapter. 
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Yet the most decided advantage of Munich over New York was 
the fact that hundreds and, later on, thousands of escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain could be debriefed in Munich. A branch of 
the information organization, and later of USIA was established in 
Munich to debrief escapees, especially from Poland and Hungary, 
and this business was jointly run with the Voice people. 

These debriefings were conducted in an unattached, matter-of- 
fact way. These interrogations could bring about a more accurate 
picture about the mentality of those people who were considered as 
our target. New York, far away from the “madding crowd,” lacked 
this personal contact with the target areas. Already the sight of these 
escapees in the corridors of the Voice of America in Munich had 
given a more realistic and naturalistic impressions to script writers 
and editors of the Voice. They could see the quality of the clothes, 
the material of which the shirts were made, and especially that of 
the shoes. Even in the midst of winter, after climbing the snow- 
covered mountains on the Czech-German border, the refugees wore 
shoes of tennis shoe quality. 

Barker and his associates worked very hard, and by the end of 1951 
the Munich Radio Center was nearing its completion. Yet even be¬ 
fore the completion heated arguments were talcing place in Wash¬ 
ington and New York as to the question: Is such a far-ahead station 
in Europe justified? 4 

It was, indeed, an interesting creation, Yet while some people, 
mostly the high executives, were convinced of the necessity of an 
advanced station of the Voice in Europe; others, mostly on the lower 
echelons and also some desk chiefs, were not convinced. Again, 
others thought that Munich may turn out a serious competition to 
the New York desks. 

Under the weight of these discussions the opening of the Munich 
Radio Center was delayed, though through some decisive action of 

4 A marginal note alongside this paragraph in the original typescript appears to label it 
“repeated.” 
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higher executives a Polish desk was set up already in the fall of 1951. 
Toward the beginning of September 1951, Joseph Gidynski, head of 
the Polish desk in New York, and Mr. Stanley M. Sokolowski, a pro¬ 
ducer for the Polish unit in New York, left for Munich, accompanied 
by some editors and announcers, to set up a Polish desk in Munich 
at the earliest opportunity. In fact, the first Polish broadcast could 
be beamed from the Munich Radio center toward Poland on Octo¬ 
ber 1,1951. After many discussions a director has been appointed for 
the Munich Radio Center in the person of Aldo d Alessandro on May 
11,1952. DAlessandro was formerly the chief of the French, and later 
of the Italian unit in New York. DAlessandro was not only an expe¬ 
rienced radio man; he, in fact, started life as an actor and singer. 

The next desk to be opened in Munich was the Lithuanian. Even 
the New York Lithuanian desk was a late-comer: it opened only in 
February 195L In Munich the Lithuanian service was inaugurated on 
May 15, 1952, with a broadcast beamed to Lithuania. Joseph B. 
Laucka, a former editor of the Lithuanian weekly Amerika, was the 
first desk chief, and Colonel Kazys Grinius was the deputy. 

After the Lithuanian came the Hungarian desk, which sent the 
first voicecast on June 30, ^52. The head of the desk was Laszlo 
Boros, a former editor of the Budapest afternooner Esti Kurir. 

Close on the heels of the Hungarian broadcasts came the Bulgar¬ 
ian. The first Bulgarian broadcast addressed to Bulgaria was beamed 
from Munich on July 21,1952. The chief was Alexander A. Dimitroff, 
a hard working Macedonian. He was a most conscientious worker 
and he died in harness: a heart attack seized him on Christmas Day 
1956. 

A few days later the Estonian broadcasts started under the 
competent leadership of Kaarel Pusta, the son of a former foreign 
minister of Estonia, on July 30 [20?], 1952. 

We have not yet mentioned the most important desk: the Russian 
one. The Russian desk started to broadcast to the Soviet Union on 
May 22,1952, that is, a week after the Lithuanian broadcasts. Its 
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chief was Charles Malamuth, a former correspondent of the UP in 
Moscow. 5 

These six desks were working in Munich for several years when in 
1956 two more desks were started: on February 5 the Uzbek desk 
started to beam its Turkic language broadcasts to Soviet Central 
Asia. Uzbek was chosen because Uzbekhistan had been developed to 
an important industrial region of the Soviet Union, and yet the 
Turkic type of Uzbek language was near enough to be understood in 
Turkmenia, in Kazhakistan, and even in Azerbadjan. In Tadjikistan, 
however, only a minority would understand the Uzbek idiom as 
Tadjik was nearer to Persian. It remained, of course, the question 
how good was the penetration of the Voice? Could it get through the 
towering mountains which surrounded these important Soviet 
Central Asian provinces? Some people who counted amongst the 
exception to be able to penetrate this mysterious part of the Soviet 
Union, stated after their return that the Voice broadcasts were 
audible in Tashkend and Bokhara. The chief of the Uzbek desk was 
Joseph Rasooli-Saa’ed. 6 

The last desk to be established in Munich was the Latvian, which 
broadcasts started on August 19,1956, under the direction of the 
chief of the Latvian desk, Alexander Lauberts. 

Undoubtedly the Munich Radio Center did an important at excel¬ 
lent work and by all signs it was well liked by the target audiences. 
For several years there was an exceptionally heavy mail, especially to 
the Polish and the Hungarian desks. But even the Baltic desks re¬ 
ceived much mail, despite the heavy Russian censorship. The reason, 
however, that there was considerably more mail received in Munich 
than in New York was partly due to the fact, that mail was cheaper 
to Munich than to the United States, and people behind the curtain 
felt more hesitant to write to the United States than to Munich, even 

5 Malamuth was married for a few years to Joan London, a leftist/labor activist and daughter 
of author Jack London. They lived in Moscow around 1930 and were divorced in 1934. 
http://london.sonoma.edu/Family/Joanlondon.html 

6 All spellings as in original typescript. 
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if both voices were deeply hated by the rulers behind the curtain. 
The mail from Poland and Hungary, to the respective Munich desks 
went in to the hundreds almost to the thousand, per year. 

The programs of the Munich Radio Center were well liked by the 
audiences. Difficulties between Washington or New York, but most¬ 
ly between Washington and Munich arose always because of policy 
questions. It was the same difficulty which existed between the fore¬ 
runner of Munich in Europe, the American Broadcasting Station in 
Europe, called after its initials ABSIE in London. 

The chief violations wore committed by the head of the Russian 
desk, Charles Malamuth, and not because of questions arising about 
Russia. Malamuth had very often his own ideas on foreign politics, 
and twice it surprised his controllers with some commentaries 
which were completely out of line with U.S. foreign policy. One of 
these commentaries was an attack on Nehru’s neutralism, in days 
when the State Department tried to follow a policy of friendship 
toward Nehru’s India; the other was an attack on Nasser at a time 
when Foster Dulles thought to seek better relations with Egypt. In 
view of our official policy to try a more favorable approach toward 
the two important “neutralists,” the two commentaries were not 
only ill-fits, but also tended to endanger American policy toward 
India and Egypt. And the Voice, whether it spoke from New York or 
Munich, was regarded justly the official voice of the United States. 

In fact, these two commentaries were the only major violations. 
For the policy advisor or the director it is simply impossible to read 
all copies of commentaries in advance. 

Frequent complaints were heard from New York (and later from 
Washington) about the tone of the broadcasts in Munich. It was 
more, how it was said, than what was said — c’est le ton quifait la 
musique, says the Frenchman. 

It was, again, absolutely impossible to find a real thumb rule, 
especially with the completely insufficient monitoring service of the 
Voice in New York, and later in Washington. This criticizes only 
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quantity, and not quality of the monitoring. Yet, for example, a Yu¬ 
goslav monitor was adjudging the Russian, Yugoslav, and Bulgarian 
broadcasts. He always complained that the tone and the language of 
the Bulgarian desk in Munich was too crude and coarse. Yet the 
truth was that the Bulgarian language is a crude language compared 
with the Yugoslav, just as 30 years ago Britishers were complaining 
that the American language sounded crude to British ears, or rather 
to English ears. (Not to Australians or New Zealanders!) 

One can learn probably this lesson from the two former advanced 
stations of the Voice in Europe. (We can assume that one day there 
may be need for another one.) The policy advisor at such an outpost 
should be directly responsible to the policy office in Washington, 
and not to the local director. Naturally only as far as policy is con¬ 
cerned. The local directors want a good show; the policy adviser 
wishes that the policy of Washington should be scrupulously 
adhered to. 



Chapter 1 9 

New Clouds on the Horizon 


With the sudden and impressive expansion of the Voice in the early 
“Cold War” years, unfortunately sharp criticism has also shown its 
increased appetite. Escapees and dispersed nationals from the coun¬ 
tries behind the Iron Curtain expressed the belief that the Voice was 
not vigorous enough in assailing the terror and oppression in the 
countries enslaved by the Soviet Union. Others, of more liberal 
disposition, again, believed that the Voice was too aggressive in its 
attacks on the satellite regimes. 

Some of these criticisms came from unexpected sources, such as 
the article of George Creel in the March ro, 1952, issue of the maga¬ 
zine The Freeman. 1 During the first World War, George Creel was 
the chairman of President Wilson’s Committee of Information. Criti¬ 
cism from such a source was rather embarrassing. In his article Creel 
asserted that his committee’s propaganda broke through the curtain 
of the Central Powers at a cost of $4,912,553. After the VJ Day, vic¬ 
tory found the world position of the United States so precarious that 
it was decided to continue the courting of other people on a larger 
and more lavish scale. 

As a result the Administration midwives brought billions of dol¬ 
lars spent on selling the American way of life to Poles, Czechoslo¬ 
vaks, and other people who brought democracy from us back in the 
days of Woodrow Wilson! Boast of automobiles, deep freezes, and 
tractors slushed down on wretched millions who remember Yalta 

1 Published by the Foundation for Economic Education, a conservative/libertarian group 
sometimes described as the first modern American think tank. 
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and Potsdam and wait to hear whether we mean to wipe out the 
shame of betrayal! And this one answer, tucked away between the 
hillbilly song and a Truman classic, “It is not the policy of the United 
States to stir up rebellions.” 

Mr. Creel was wrong on many points. First, compared with the 
enormously increased cost of the war in the Second World War, 
propaganda costs since 1919 did not rise proportionately. Moreover, 
since his days of propaganda, two new weapons arose: radio and the 
A-bomb, which changed the nature and possible methods of propa¬ 
ganda. The Voice had to fight not only the radio of the totalitarians, 
but had to take into consideration the voice of the increased num¬ 
bers of neutrals. Creel’s accusation that the Voice did not want to 
foment rebellion was correct, but this was a high U.S. policy deci¬ 
sion. 

Yet if Creel was impatient because the Voice was not ready to call 
the restive people behind the Curtain to the arms, others accused 
the Voice of being too wild, too loud, and being under the influence 
of advertising men. The truth was that advertising men completely 
disappeared from the policy-making jobs at the Voice; there remain¬ 
ed only a couple of Madison Avenue people who, however, were in 
organisatory or administrative positions. During the late forties and 
the early fifties policy rested in the hands of such old tried hands in 
the Department of State as George Venable Allen and Foy David 
Kohler. 

Thus while the Voice’s tone became more and more “diplomatic,” 
the voice of the opposition was loud and abusive. Strangely, the 
totalitarians all studied carefully the Madison Avenue methods, yet 
applied it not for selling decent goods, but trying to peddle the “big 
lie.” 

In these criticisms, especially coming mostly from Congressional 
quarters, the big question came up repeatedly: Flow effective was 
the Voice of America? In a country where the Gallup and other polls 
were used to measure effectiveness, or the Flooper ratings for radio 
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efficiency, it was natural to raise the question: “How do you know 
how effective are your broadcasts?” 

There was, of course, no positive answer to this, ft was impossible 
to take Hooper ratings behind the curtain. The only evidences were 
the testimonies of escapees who were interrogated by expert person¬ 
nel in various camps, or in competent offices in Munich, Vienna, or 
Berlin. The attitude of the communist radio and press was another 
indication of efficiency or effectiveness. If Pravda or the Soviet radio 
attached violently the Voice, it was evident that the people in Soviet 
Russia or in the satellite countries were listening to New York. Yet 
the number of escapees was small compared to the total population 
of the enslaved countries, and the outcry of the Soviet radio against 
the Voice was not considered sufficient evidence, at least by many 
members of the Congress. (A few years later, in 1956, there was a 
great opportunity to learn about listening at least in one of the satel¬ 
lite countries, Hungary. When, during the Hungarian revolution, 
more than two percent of the total population escaped to the West 
via Austria, it was possible to poll these escapees. The polls disclosed 
the enormous audience that the Voice had in the country of the 
Magyars.) 

Because of these criticisms, coming from so different sides, Con¬ 
gress decided to make an investigation into the effectiveness of the 
information program. 

On February 19, 1951, Senators Alexander Wiley and William Ben¬ 
ton introduced Senate Resolution 74 (82nd Congress), which passed 
the Senate on June 30,1952. This resolution directed the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, to conduct an 
investigation and study of the operations, objectives, and effective¬ 
ness of overseas programs of the United States. 

Senator J. William Fulbright was appointed by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee as chairman; other members from the same 
committee appointed were Senators [Guy] Gillette, Wiley, and 
[Bourke] Hickenlooper, and from the Senate at large Senators Ben- 
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ton and [Karl] Mundt. It was recommended that the subcommittee 
should continue hearings and in operation until June 30, 1953, 

1. (a) to hold hearings based upon the personal studies of members 
of the subcommittee; 

(b) to explore further questions and problems raised by the study; 

(c) to undertake field investigations in Latin America and; 

(d) to continue to collect information on the program and carry 
out the purposes as set forth in Senate Resolution 74. 

2. $25,000 to be authorized in addition of available funds. 

In its general conclusions the Fulbright subcommittee found that 
the overseas information programs of the United States and private 
agencies were very important and that they must and could be 
strengthened. 

As to the Voice of America, the subcommittee asked the following 
questions: 

1. Are the Voice of America short wave broadcasts to Western 
Europe, the Middle East and the Far East as good as they should 
be from the point of view of the strength of the signal and the 
quality of programs? Are steps undertaken to improve the 
strength of the signal? Are present shortwave programs to non¬ 
iron curtain countries justified? 

2. Are we getting maximum constructive results from short¬ 
wave broadcasts to iron curtain countries? Are personnel 
engaged in Voice operations chosen with due regard to their 
background and skills? 

3. To what degree should the Voice of America be subject to 
State Department control? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of decentrali¬ 
zation of the operations of the Voice of America? 

5. What are the possibilities of using television as a method of 
giving effect to American information programs? 

When the new Eisenhower government was inaugurated on 
January 20,1953, Senate Resolution 44 (83rd Congress), passed on 
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February 20, continued the special committee until June 30. Senator 
Hickenlooper became the new chairman, and the members of the 
subcommittee were Senators Wiley, [William] Knowland, Fulbright, 
Gillette and [Theodore F.] Green from the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee and Senators Mundt and [Joseph L.] Hill at large. 

The committee requested American ambassadors to evaluate the 
information program at their missions abroad and to suggest im¬ 
provements. Also, foreign correspondents were asked to give their 
opinion, and also religious groups and business organizations 
abroad. 

Moreover, during November-December 1952, Senator Hicken¬ 
looper inspected information operations in the Far East, Senator 
Fulbright in Europe, and Senator Gillette in the Middle East. Senator 
Wiley had previously observed the program in Europe and the Med¬ 
iterranean area. 

At the same time, to attain additional information, important 
staff studies were prepared. Staff Study No. 1 provided background 
information on the U.S. overseas information program. Staff Study 
No. 2 contained comparative data on the information program of 
Great Britain. Staff Study No. 3 analyzed the Soviet propaganda pro¬ 
gram. Staff Study No. 4 discussed alternative solutions to the prob¬ 
lem of organizational location of the information program in the 
executive branch of the government. Staff Study No. 5 constituted 
an analysis of the reports from United States mission chiefs abroad. 
Staff Study No. 6 analyzed reports from American correspondents 
overseas. Staff Study No. 7 analyzed the communications received 
from business circles and religious organizations. Staff Study No. 8 
was an analysis of the Voice of America broadcasts on the death of 
Stalin. 

Hearings were held on November 20-21, 1952; March 6 to April 1, 
1953; and April 20-27, 1953- 

The report of the Hickenlooper committee, dated June 30 (legisla¬ 
tive date June 8), 1953, criticized carefully the program. As to the 
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Voice of America, it came to the following conclusions: 

After giving a short history of the Voice, the sub-committee 
report told that it has been the intent of the government at the end 
of the war to discontinue international broadcasting, but with the 
development of the Cold War and with the consequent enactment 
of Public Law 402 [Smith-Mundt Act] in January 1948, it was 
deemed necessary and vital to expand our shortwave transmitting 
facilities. Public Law 402 directed the Secretary of State to “pur¬ 
chase, rent, construct, improve, and maintain and operate facilities 
for radio transmissions and reception,” and the Secretary was also 
directed to “utilize, to the maximum extent practical, the services 
and facilities of private agencies.” According the report: 

today the Voice of America consists of 

(a) the New York, Washington and Munich studios for pro¬ 
gram origination. 

(b) Twelve domestic plants (at present) containing 42 trans¬ 
mitters with a up to 200 kw. 

(c) Overseas plants at Munich, Tangier, Salonika, the Courier 
at Rhodes, Colombo, Manila and Honolulu. 

(d) The network is further extended by many relays of specific 
VOA language programs over stations and networks in many 
areas, including Europe, the Middle East and Latin America. 

(e) The network will be greatly strengthened by the high pow¬ 
ered plants expected to become shortly operational at Munich, 

San Fernando [Philippine Islands] and Okinawa. 

After discussing some technical difficulties which arose the report 
stated: 

The ostensible goal of the Voice of America is to transmit pro¬ 
grams clearly and consistently to foreign areas selected for it, 
with determinations of policy content by the Department of 
State.... 

The committee and its staff have devoted considerable time 
and study to the examination of the Voice of America plant with 
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relation to its objectives and have arrived at certain conclusions. 

It must be kept in mind that the geographic location of the Unit¬ 
ed States puts it at a distinct disadvantage in reaching the rest of 
the world with shortwave broadcasts. The great distance that 
radio waves must travel dissipates a major part of the energy. To 
overcome these deficiencies American technical science has 
achieved means to increase reliability and strength of signals. 2 

At best, with existing facilities, deficiencies exist in the recep¬ 
tion of shortwave signals overseas. After studying the develop¬ 
ment of short wave broadcast facilities, the committee believes 
that “the planning has been haphazard, frequently unscientific, 
and at all times costly. Its engineering has been inexpert and 
mediocre, and often inadequate. Thorough technical studies, 
including those of electro-magnetic barriers, were not made or 
considered at certain locations (e.g., “Baker East” in North 
Carolina and “Baker West” in the State of Washington) before 
contracts were let and extravagant expenditures made. Signal 
propagation problems were not thoroughly resolved. Certain 
station sites were acquired and building contracts let before ade¬ 
quate engineering specifications were on the drawing board. The 
results have caused confusion within the organization itself and 
suspicion of competence of the VOA on the part of the American 
public. These shortcomings have been among the primary factors 
which have stigmatized the Voice of America as inefficient, both 
in this country and abroad. 

The report then added that the electronic profession has brought 
radio transmission to a fairly exact science. The United States has 
the leading technologists in the world. The committee believed, 
nevertheless, that in spite of the enormous grants of money that 
have been made to it by Congress, the information administration 
has failed in establishing effective radio communication of our mes¬ 
sage of freedom to the world. It has failed to make use of the availa¬ 
ble technical skills of our country. 

The committee sought diligently, continued the report, for con¬ 
sistent, concrete evidence of the effectiveness of our radio trans- 

2 Alongside this and several preceding paragraphs is a marginal note: “Believe this whole part 
needs to be put in perspective with other info,” followed by initials ETM or STM 
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missions. The following observation by the chairman, however, 
typifies the experience of other members of the committee who 
traveled abroad: 

I personally have had a very disappointing series of reports in 
those countries as to the listening audience and the effectiveness 
of the Voice of America, on standard bands. ... But as for the 
Voice of America, which broadcasts on shortwave, I have been 
told repeatedly that nobody listens to it — that is, comparatively 
speaking — and very often the places we want to reach do not 
have the proper sets to receive the shortwave broadcasts. 

In hearings in New York, officials of the International Broadcast¬ 
ing Service took issue with the critics of the Voice, particularly those 
abroad. It was pointed out that programs beamed to foreign coun¬ 
tries were intended for indigenous persons and that Americans 
abroad, including those in the embassies, generally did not make 
efforts to listen to them. Consequently their reports were not based 
on first hand observations and, further, might be prejudiced by the 
desire of those at the posts to obtain increased funds for local use at 
the expense of the broadcasting medium. 

The report claimed that insufficient proof was given to the com¬ 
mittee by the Voice of America personnel to sustain the claim that 
the VOA signal was adequately received abroad. “In fact, there exists 
no continuing overall monitoring service in the VOA.” 

The administrative and accounting procedures of the Voice were 
also criticized. Then it went on: 

The function of the Voice of America is primarily that of a ser¬ 
vice organization. In theory, it operates the instrumentalities for 
conveying the message of the United States as determined by the 
policy advisers in Washington. It does not and should not make 
policy. If, as has often been true, policy decisions are uncertain or 
laggard or confused, the corollary can only be a dilute, delayed or 
bewildered Voice of America on the air waves. 

When it phrases policy for broadcasting purposes ineffectively, 
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or inaccurately, however, the Voice must be — as it has been — 
criticized. The committee has paid much attention to a review of 
scripts sent out by the Voice. It cannot rate many of them high in 
message value or purpose. Many of them might have been omit¬ 
ted. 

The report then recommended to adhere to the message of Public 
Law 402 which recommended “to disseminate abroad information 
about the United States, its people, and policies....” 

At the New York hearings evidence was inserted in the record to 
refute the charges of lack of audience interest in the VOA broad¬ 
casts. Mr. Robert Francis, Acting Deputy Administrator of IBS, for 
example, testified: 

We have over a million requests for program schedules, which 
are only sent out when people write in and ask for them.... 

Our audience mail is running over 300,000 pieces of mail a 
year. That is a tremendous amount of audience mail, particularly 
when you consider that it is quite expensive and difficult usually 
for someone living abroad to write a letter to the U.S.; sometimes 
the postage is 30 cents. 

Yet the report stated that even it presented by enthusiastic sin¬ 
cerity, the committee was not convinced by the elaborate testimony 
and presumptive evidence given by VOA personnel to establish 
numerical and other proof of foreign audience reception. “Much of 
the data was of speculative character,” stated the report. Yet later it 
added, 

The Voice of America is more effective and useful than some of 
the public criticisms in recent times would suggest. The fact re¬ 
mains, however, that there have been serious shortcomings in 
this operation. The time has come to face these shortcomings 
and correct them. 

The Administrator must reappraise the entire structure of the 
Voice of America. In matters of administration, such problems as 
the relocation of the Voice either in one building in New York or 
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Washington, fiscal procedures, inadequacies of budgetary and 
accounting systems and personnel require immediate atten¬ 
tion. ... The need now is to put these recommendations [of 
outside experts] into practice. 

The committee felt that the “administrator should reorganize the 
engineering section from top to bottom, and to this end should 
secure the best available assistance from the telecommunication 
industry. 

The committee recommended that the administrator should 
realistically review the relative importance of all foreign broadcasts. 

It may be that some may be limited, others strengthened. Reten¬ 
tion of frequencies must ever be considered. It is unwise solely 
for economic purposes to abandon friends or potential sympa¬ 
thizers. It may be that certain of the recent curtailings have been 
more arbitrary than wise. While the subcommittee is anxious 
that inefficiency and waste be eliminated from broadcasting 
service, it has no desire to see the operation discontinued or 
crippled. There are many millions of people presently under 
Communist control. Radio broadcasts are our sole information 
contact with these people. The job of the Voice of America is to 
reach them and to tell them the American story — a story based 
on truth and liberty. To reach these people continually and 
effectively, the Voice must overcome jamming techniques and 
must keep pace with technological advances, which will enable it 
to penetrate the iron curtain. 

And than the subcommittee’s report goes on: 

The world is under great political stress, and many people have 
been strengthened in hope and conviction by listening to the 
Voice. This is not an opportune time to abandon these listeners. 

The Voice of America can be strong in both signal and message. 

The program can also be economical and effective at the same 
time if the Information Administration is adept in handling the 
operation. 
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“Telecommunication is an essential medium in reaching other 
nations.” After proposing the use of television, which “other nations 
are already rapidly expanding,” the committee recommended that “a 
national commission be established, composed of representatives of 
the Government, the telecommunication industry, education and 
other appropriate groups. It should be directed to study the present 
status and potentialities of the international use of all forms of tele¬ 
communications, and it should report its recommendations to the 
president and to Congress.” 

The general recommendations of the Senate’s subcommittee 
report advised to avoid drastic cuts in the appropriation for the 
information program. “Recognition of the information program is 
general and is characteristic that even of those witnesses who were 
highly critical of certain aspects of the program.” The committee is 
unanimous in endorsing the continuance and the strengthening of 
the program. It has given careful consideration to the views of many 
who, like Dr. Gallup, advocated a considerable expansion of the 
operation. Dr. Gallup testified that 

it is almost ridiculous ... to attempt to win the people of this 
world to our point of view with the present amount of money, 
which is a little bit... what one or two companies, incidentally, 
spent in reaching the people of this country by advertising. ... 

One or two companies in this country spend as much as we do 
[on the information program] just to sell soap flakes and soap 
products to the American public. We find that they have found 
necessary to spend as much money to sell products that 
everybody regards highly. 

Yet in the next paragraph the committee came to the conclusion 
that there was no need for expansion at the time of the report. 

The report advised that the Information Administration should 
adhere to the terms of the Public Law 402 (83rd Congress). The 
report recognizes that much damage can be done by careless 
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speeches by members of Congress, the Administration, American 
organizations, etc. 

"Finally, the committee believes firmly that we must not attempt 
to make other nations over in our image. Most of them had cultures 
and traditions much older than ours, and we have much to learn 
from them.” 

The investigation then was extended until January 31,1954, 
because “such a study will also make possible observations of the 
effects of its recommendations and first hand investigation of the 
recent cutbacks in the Voice of America broadcasts to the American 
Republics.” 



Chapter 20 


McCarthy Hearings Inflict 
Deep Wounds to Voice 


Edward W. Barrett, the former Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, wrote about the Hickenlooper investigations: 

Feeling that the proof of the pudding was the eating, the Com¬ 
mittee and its staff made a study of the impact of the Campaign 
of Truth in other countries. Members and staffers visited other 
nations abroad to gather first hand information. Back in Wash¬ 
ington, they summoned for formal hearings responsible execu¬ 
tives on the program. 1 

Barrett added that they summoned private citizens belonging to 
the two advisory commissions which Congress set up to study, 
evaluate and appraise the program. He also told that the Hicken¬ 
looper Committee engaged services of a staff who were able to 
prepare thorough studies of the immense Soviet propaganda 
machine, as well as British activities and American operations. 

In the same book, Barrett, analyzing the investigation of the 
junior senator for Wisconsin, wrote: 

Voice of America broadcasters competed with each other to 
sound so stridently anti-Communist that the senator could not 
charge them with “softness.” Proved public servants on the Voice 
installed recording machines in the staff meetings to insure 

i Barrett, Edward W., Truth is Our Weapon (Funk & Wagnalls, 1953, viewed on Google Book 
Search), p. 103. 
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against being misquoted by informers planted in the organiza¬ 
tion. Old colleagues hesitated to talk with each other. Refugees 
from the Iron Curtain, now working on the Voice’s various 
language programs, said conditions reminded them of their days 
of terror. Other employees recalled the police-state excesses in 
George Orwell’s 1984. 2 

Barrett added that, unfortunately, the international information 
program of the United States government had the misfortune to 
become the guinea pig for the first investigation of the Senate 
Permanent Investigation Committee under the junior senator for 
Wisconsin. 

Barrett added: “Ignoring some of the most important of the 
[Voice’s] program shortcomings, McCarthy focused testimony about 
supposed subversion and sabotage. In the televised hearings, a pro¬ 
cession of dissident personnel made a number of emphatic allega¬ 
tions. Those who testified constructively in private were seldom 
heard on the later public sessions.” 3 

To understand the meaning of these occurrences, probably it is 
worthwhile to investigate the background of what happened in 
American politics after the war. Democratic countries cannot absorb 
sudden changes of policy, especially of foreign policy, as do totali¬ 
tarian nations. 

During World War II the country’s temper was anti-German, and 
to a certain degree pro-Soviet, since the Russians were considered 
an ally, helping to defeat the prominent enemy, Germany. In the 
West of the country, and in the Middle West, where much of the 
population came of German or Teutonic stock, probably the urgency 
of such an anti-German feeling was missing; moreover, the West 
always considered the Japanese danger superior to the German men¬ 
ace. Nevertheless, the general atmosphere of the country was anti- 
German, and if not pro-Soviet, not outspokenly anti-Russian. In fact, 


2 Barrett, Truth is Our Weapon, p. 101 

3 Ibid., p. 102 
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as to the future, after the eventual victory over Hitler, most people 
dreamt of “one world,” and a “true world government.” This feeling 
was not only encouraged by President Roosevelt and many of his 
associates, but was shared also by the twice-unsuccessful Republican 
presidential candidate Wendell Wilkie. 

After the war, or fairly soon after the war, the Soviet ally showed 
its true face. Yet for a long while, despite the warning of former am¬ 
bassadors to Moscow, such as Averell Harriman or General Walter 
Bedell Smith, our policy changed only slowly and successively. Dem¬ 
ocratic countries cannot do those sudden changes that totalitarians 
do once a while. The blockade of Berlin in 1948 showed the need for 
complete readjustment, and so it happened that the former deadly 
enemy, Germany, slowly modified itself into a silent partner and, 
later, an ally. 

Totalitarian countries are used to adapt themselves from one day 
to another to a complete 180 degrees’ reversal of foreign policy. 
When Hitler’s Germany signed a friendship and mutual assistance 
treaty with the Soviet Union on August 23,1939, both the com¬ 
munist and Nazi presses, and with them the people, adapted 
themselves to the changed circumstances and the accepted foe of 
yesterday became the friend of today. 

This was not the case in the United States. Some people, the most 
initiated — naturally not because of love, but because of neces¬ 
sity — accepted our change of policy, a forced change, of 1948; the 
general public could not forget Hitler and his ill-deeds so easily. 

A personal experience of the author sheds a light on the nature of 
events. Two German language papers were sponsored and published 
by Uncle Sam’s military government in Germany, both called Die 
Neue Zeitung, one published in Berlin, the other in Munich. The 
author was the editor of the Berlin publication, which had to be 
highly political because of the blockade and necessarily very anti¬ 
communist. (This happened during and just after the blockade of 
Berlin.) In Munich the editor was a responsible State Department 
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official who refused to give up the policy which the Germans used to 
call the one with the aufgehobene Zeigefmger — the policy of the 
raised index finger — “you nasty Germans, you get what you de¬ 
served,” and so forth. 

This, however, was no longer our policy. The publisher, another 
State Department personage, agreed completely with the editor. Yet 
in view of the policy changes effected by the U.S. government, a new 
editor was sent to Munich. The new editor and the old publisher 
disagreed, and their “dirty linen” was washed in the open. Leading 
New York dailies and magazines started to air the rift, and when a 
Congressional investigation was in the offing, General Lucius Clay, 
that time the head of the military government in Germany, sent the 
author, with two other Americans, to create order. This was in early 
1949. 

I had mentioned this incident only to show the supercharged 
atmosphere that existed in all information services of the United 
States, dealing with Germany and the Soviets. 

This cleavage was just as obvious on the language desks of the 
Voice. The refugees from behind the curtain were naturally over¬ 
whelmingly anti-Soviet, whether they were Russians proper, or some 
of the nationalities under the thumb of the Red Bear, or expellees or 
refugees from the satellite countries. 

When this new anti-communist trend started, a very great num¬ 
ber of the dispossessed refugees sympathized with his (McCarthy’s) 
views. But the private view of refugees was one thing; the State 
Department, despite for the outspoken changing of policy, had to 
tread carefully. First, too sudden changes in a campaign generally 
misfire by the nature of the technique of radio, democracy, and 
diplomacy. Second, the audience, even if in its heart completely 
anti-communist, can get used to changes only in “homeopathic 
doses.” This compelled the Voice to go slowly, and the changes in 
the programs had to be successive and not all too sudden. This 
created a natural impatience amongst some of the desk employees, 
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who demanded a sudden change to an immediate violent anti- 
Communist presentation. But a government-owned and State 
Department-controlled radio had to choose its words. 

Perhaps it is too soon yet to write the whole history of the 
McCarthy hearings; eight years in history are only a minor speck, 

Yet certain facts can be told. Besides the political rivalries there were 
professional jealousies, ambitions of lower-ranked officials to be¬ 
come desk chiefs as a recompensation for their unrelenting anti- 
Communist propaganda. Many witnesses in the hearing were 
disgruntled officials — engineers who wanted to become chief 
engineers, script writers who desired to become language desk 
chiefs, and so forth. 

Beyond all this, there were some business pressures — radio 
executives who had an interest that Baker West should come to 
California instead of Seattle; highly placed politicians who inter¬ 
vened on lower level deals mostly on behalf of people who had land 
to sell to the government whose properties the contractors found 
either unfit for the purpose of the purchase, or not being of the right 
location. Very clear hints come out of various evidences about such 
impermissible interventions, yet probably this part will remain 
obscure forever. 

The above mentioned suspicions and facts prove that the admin¬ 
istrative and engineering chiefs of the Voice of America had no easy 
choice in selecting the sites or the contractors for the transmitters, 
or even to choose the kind of programs which they thought would 
be befitting for the ears of their audiences. 

Letting any contact is a delicate matter even in private industry. 
The lowest bid is not always the “cheapest,” and a higher bid not 
necessarily ultimately the most expensive. Government-controlled 
operations, however, move in the atmosphere of a goldfish bowl, 
and for this reason investigations on higher or lower levels are more 
frequent in Uncle Sam’s establishments than in private enterprise. 

The chief engineer, George Q. Herrick, was prodded by the chair- 
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man during the hearing for not having obtained a college degree — 
Senator [Stuart] Symington came to his rescue pointing out that 
Thomas Alva Edison, Henry Ford and [W.S. ?] Knudsen 4 as well as 
many other prominent engineers were without college education. 
The thus “incriminated” degree-less chief engineer is working at 
present in private industry, constructing top-secret and highly com¬ 
plicated utilities for rocket-driven missiles, earning a salary that is 
far above his old one at the Voice. 5 

As far as contracts were concerned, the chief engineer may have 
been naive or an optimist; he accepted the estimated time for com¬ 
pletion by the contractors. But experience showed that all contracts 
were badly delayed and some all too long delayed. To his defense it 
had to be said that these retardings [sic] arose from war-time priori¬ 
ties required by the War Material Board. Congress was rightly criti¬ 
cal about these costly delays, but unfortunately the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force had higher priorities than the Voice of America — we 
must remember, just at that time was the war in Korea and its after- 
math! 

Some of his subalterns complained that the chief engineer who, 
according the evidence of his superiors, was an excellent technician, 
very often understood to make enemies. 

In his book, Truth is our Weapon, Edward Barrett summarized 
the chief complaints in the McCarthy hearings against the Voice: 

A young woman who had been discharged by the Voice was put 
on the stand before television cameras to give well-rehearsed 
attacks on veteran public servants as being pro-Communist. Only 
after a week of her allegations did the criticized staff members 
get an opportunity to appear in rebuttal. They did so to the ap¬ 
parent satisfaction of the other Senators. 6 


4 Possibly William S. Knudsen (1879-1948), president of General Motors 1937-1940. 

5 A handwritten marginal notation may read, “H. Capps was eng. defended by Symington” 
followed by initials ETM (?). 

6 Barrett, Ibid., p. 104 
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One employee of a news desk testified darkly that editors substi¬ 
tuted the word “democratic” for “anti-communist” in one of the 
stories in order to “soften” it. The chairman avoided quoting the full 
sentence which read: “In Guatemala City, citizens paraded before 
the United States embassy celebrating the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower as president of the United States. Last night, leaders of 
the democratic organizations, speaking at the mass meeting of their 
followers, hailed Eisenhower’s inauguration as another blow against 
world communism.” 7 

An ex-engineer of the Voice made the accusations that two giant 
transmitters under construction had been willfully mislocated. 
Under prodding, he said he suspected sabotage. Barrett remarked 
that McCarthy and his counsel did not make public the thick file of 
documents to show how the transmitter location had been recom¬ 
mended by a team of MIT scientists, on basis of other studies such 
as the findings of RCA, the Army Signal Corps, and the Central 
Radio Propagation Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards. 8 

From the point of view of the Voice this last case is probably the 
most important and interesting. The writer of these lines was able to 
read the scruples expressed by the Voice engineers as early as 1950- 
51 about the difficulties to permeate the aurora borealis ring round 
the magnetic north pole. The Ring plan, and later the Troy plan, 
were intended to overcome the difficulties by establishing plenty of 
relays round Soviet Russia and in this way defeating the Soviet jam¬ 
ming. The greatest scientists of the country spoke highly of the two 
plans, even if they considered both somewhat ambitious; these plans 
were conceived in the brains of the engineers who were most pro¬ 
nouncedly accused in the hearings. 

7 Barrett, Ibid., p. 104 - 05 . The author appears to be referring to the testimony of Virgil H. 
Fulling, chief of the Latin American news service, Feb. 13,1953. Executive Sessions of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, S. Prt. 107-84, vol. 1, pp. 468-74. (Online at 
http://www.senate.gov/artandhistory/history/resources/pdf/Volumei.pdf) 

8 See Barrett testimony, March 31, 1953, Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 1015-44. 
(http://www.senate.gov/artandhistory/history/resources/pdf/Volume2.pdf) 
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The Massachusetts Institute of Technology had three alternate 
suggestions for each transmitter: In the west, Alaska, Seattle, and 
probably a more Southern point; in the east again Alaska, Cape 
Hatteras, or San Juan of Puerto Rico. San Juan was considered the 
best, but at the same time its island situation was realized of offering 
handicaps. So ultimately the MIT recommended in a vague way 
Seattle in the west and Cape Hatteras in the east. After these recom¬ 
mendations the VOA engineers started to find the best locations 
offered at these two choices. 

What did not come out in the hearings was that in 1950-53 
modern electronic science was still in its baby shoes, and opinion 
about radiation, about its characteristics, its ways, its peculiarities, 
wer still under new debate every week. 

For example, at the time of the hearings one of the suggestions of 
Dr. Jerome P. Wiesner, at that time director of the MIT Radiation 
Laboratory, recommended San Juan, Puerto Rico, for the site of 
Baker East — but he told to the writer in 1961 that it was lucky that 
this choice of his was not accepted because, while from the radiation 
point of view it might have been better, San Juan suffers terribly 
from hurricane exposure, which is not as bad at Cape Hatteras. (Dr. 
Wiesner is at present the top scientific adviser of President 
Kennedy.) 

The proof of the pudding is the eating: After the McCarthy hear¬ 
ings work on both Baker West and East was abandoned. Yet two 
years ago the question was reconsidered and it was decided to build 
Baker East. The new site for it was chosen — seven years after the 
considerations for the erection of the first, during which time more 
useful data became available on radiation studies — at Greenville, 
N.C., just over 100 miles distant from East Arcadia, N.C., which was 
the first choice. Yet a project which has to send its waves 4,000 miles 
and more across the ocean cannot feel the change of distance of 100 
miles! The new choice simply rehabilitated the old one. 

“Project Vagabond,” that is, the equipment of the U.S Coast 
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Guard vessel Courier as a floating transmitter station, came also 
under serious criticism under the Senate Investigation Committee 
hearings of McCarthy. 9 This project was less a technical question 
than the placement of the two giant transmitters; nevertheless, it 
required the understanding of certain engineering facts. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Voice engineers continued to employ their scientific 
gobbledygook, just as in the case of the transmitters, thus confusing 
the committee instead of enlightening them. There were again some 
disgruntled witnesses. A rear admiral of the Coast Guard appeared 
to be offended that he was not originally consulted on the choice of 
the ship, and the chairman was upset that not the Navy was asked to 
do the fitting out of the ship, not permitting to explain that the 
Navy must not do such a job in peacetime — it was against the 
regulations! 

A dismissed engineer’s objections that a larger type of vessel 
would have been more suitable was answered by the Voice engineers 
that this would not have been of much use because the United 
States had no frequencies in Europe (except in occupied Germany) 
and had to borrow a Greek frequency which had to be shared with 
Sweden and could not therefore be increased beyond certain 
strength in order not to disturb the Swedish broadcasts. The 
explanation of the engineer was correct, but was not fully under¬ 
stood because of the lots of technical expressions employed in the 
explanation. 

Almost automatically the question of sharing frequencies with 
Sweden brought up the unfortunate Copenhagen and Mexico City 
frequency conferences, which intended to allocate frequencies to 
various nations, but the results were so unsatisfactory that the 
United States never recognized them. This induced the chairman to 
attack some former personalities in IIA who represented the United 
States at the conference. 

9 In testimony, former VOA engineer Lewis J. McKesson said the Courier project had wasted 
$700,000. Executive Sessions, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 461. 
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These were bad days for the Voice. The chairman charged on 
February 13,1953, that “there were some people in the Voice of 
America who were doing a job of rather effective sabotaging Dulles’ 
and Eisenhower's foreign policy.” 

Senator Robert Taft declared on a CBS-TV speech on March 18, 
1953, that “Dulles should fire everybody at the Voice ... and begin all 
over from scratch.” He said the “Voice was full of fellow-travelers.” 
Taft also said that McCarthy was “helpful and constructive.” 

Voice of America engineer Raymond Kaplan, 42, who committed 
suicide by throwing himself in front of a truck in Cambridge, Mass., 
on March 3,1953, said in a note left for his wife (released on March 
6) that “he would be the patsy for any mistakes,” such as the 
selection of the Washington and North Carolina sites for the radio 
transmitters of the Voice of America. He said he had picked “two 
possibilities” of better sites in California, but was overruled by 
General ‘Stover.’ (probably Maj. General Frank Stoner, who had 
testified that he agreed to the controversial Washington site.) 

Kaplan said he feared he would be “continuously harried and 
harassed” — ’’once the dogs are set on you everything what you have 
done since the beginning of time is suspect.” 10 McCarthy said on 
March 7 the Senate Investigation Subcommittee had found no 
evidence of “any wrong doing” in Kaplan’s record and had not 
planned to call him as a witness. 

Radio engineer Glenn D. Gillett, who worked contractually for the 
Army, hinted in his March 12 testimony that “sabotage” may have 
been involved in a decision to build the Army counter-propaganda 
radio broadcast transmitter tower 450 ft. high instead of the 900 ft. 
as he recommended. They claimed that the decision cut the “listen- 
ability” about 65 percent. McCarthy introduced a cable indicating 


10 Kaplan’s suicide note was included in Executive Sessions, op. cit., which says it was released 
to the press by Congressional sources and published in The New York Times on March 7, 
1953. Vol. i, p. 769. (Online at http://www.senate.gov/artandhistory/history/resources/pdf/ 
Volumei.pdf) 
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that the tower was cut after the British authorities complained that 
the 900 ft. tower would be an aviation hazard to their airfield in 
nearby Schwechat [Austria], about 12 miles distant from the tower. 

As later turned out to be: the chief reason for the cutting of the 
tower was not even mentioned (though alluded to) in the hearings. 
The Army intended to build this tall transmitter on the top of the 
Steinhof “Hospital for the Mentally Deranged” which was situated 
on the top of one of the western hills of Vienna, to broadcast 
counter-propaganda to the Soviets and the satellites on behalf of the 
United States Army, which was in charge of the U.S. military gov¬ 
ernment in Austria. 

When in 1949 the Department of State took over the High Com¬ 
mission from the Army, many of the old plans were revised. The 
Department of State considered the question of broadcasting from a 
U.S. enclave within the Soviet zone to Russia as impracticable. 

The decision was changed that the station should broadcast to 
Austria in the German language, and naturally there would had been 
an overflow to the neighboring satellites. This station was planned 
as an Austrian counterpart of RIAS, the American broadcasting 
station in the American zone of Berlin. The purpose of it was to 
counteract the German language broadcasts of the Soviet trans¬ 
mitter in the Russian sector of Vienna, where the Soviets took over 
the RAVAG, the largest Austrian broadcasting station before the 
war. For broadcasting to Austria (and its neighbors) in German 
language, the 450 ft. tower was completely sufficient. 

Much confusion was caused during these hearings (especially if 
engineering or technical problems were discussed) that proper 
neutral engineering experts were not called. There was the accusa¬ 
tion of disgruntled or dismissed engineers pitched against their 
former chiefs (the disgruntled being supported by the chairman) 
and so the efforts of the subalterns of the Engineering Department 
hardly could be very effective. 

The hearings of 1953 seriously influenced the effectiveness of the 
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Voice of America at least for the two succeeding years. Morale had 
become low; many good executives and engineers as well as other 
specialists left, and the two transmitter projects, which were des¬ 
tined to break the Soviet jamming of the Voice, had to be aban¬ 
doned. Only in 1958 did the idea occur 11 to build at least one giant 
transmitter on the East coast, which was started a year later and is 
expected to be finished by the end of 1962 or beginning of 1963. 12 

Ed Barrett, commenting on the hearings, came to the conclusion 
that America (meaning the U.S.) cannot conduct an effective 
information operation if it is pulled up by its roots and dissected by 
various groups every few months to see how it is getting along. 

Take the case of the British Broadcasting Corporation. The BBC 
likes to emphasize that it is an “independent” station. The truth is 
that the External Services (which are the part of the BBC comparable 
or corresponding to the Voice of America, namely broadcasting to 
foreign countries) are getting an appropriation each year from 
Parliament, which is called “grant-in-aid.” 

The BBC charter provides that “the services for the Common¬ 
wealth and in foreign countries and other places overseas (the 
External Services) are financed by a grant-in-aid from the Treasury, 
i.e. the taxpayer.” 

Besides the Charter, the existence of the BBC is based on a license 
(from the Postmaster), which grants certain privileges and powers to 
the government. The Crawford Committee 13 was in a great degree 
the author of the BBC’s constitution. It recognized the need for a 
highly responsible body with an independent status to develop 
broadcasting in the national interest. It also recognized that Parlia¬ 
ment must have “the ultimate control.” The freedom of the gover¬ 
nors was the maximum that Parliament was prepared to concede. 


11 Handwritten marginal notation reads, Only in 1958 was adm. [administration ?] approval 
[granted ?]. 

12 The Greenville station, including two transmitting and one receiving sites, was dedicated 
on February 8,1963, although broadcasts may have begun earlier. 

13 Formally, the Broadcasting Committee, 1925. 
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Yet there was not a single serious investigation either as to the 
policy followed by the External Services or whether the funds, called 
“grants-in-aid,” were properly employed. The Parliament in London 
believed that the high standing executives of the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation will always perform their duty properly in both the 
domestic and external services of the organization. During its over a 
quarter-of-a-century existence of the External Services, they were 
neither squeezed nor queried by Parliament about the employ of the 
grant-in-aid. 

Today the United States recognizes that propaganda (or if we 
want to call it more euphemistically, information, which again is 
nothing but truthful propaganda) has become an essential arm of 
the Executive; it would be highly gratifying that it would be gener¬ 
ally recognized that, unfortunately, information is a most sensitive 
plant in this modern world. 




Chapter 21 


Recovery Amidst Restlessness Behind 
the Curtain 


If after the war the big question was: “Should there be a government 
information service at a government-owned radio at all?” after the 
hearings of the McCarthy Committee the questions posed were the 
following: “How to recover from the deep wounds received,” “What 
kind of policy should the Voice follow?” and then naturally the 
debate went on: “What to say and how to say it?” 

After the war, the major objective of the Voice was, as declared by 
the Smith-Mundt Act, to “promote understanding and trust in the 
United States.” The Senate Subcommittee on Overseas Information 
Programs noted that this aim was at first “pursued mostly by a 
broadside telling of America's story. The approach, in effect, was 
that of a national advertising campaign. By 1949 experience, how¬ 
ever, had shown that this method did not always produce the 
desirable results. “The American Story” sometimes overwhelmed 
and confused people elsewhere. 

“After the outbreak of the Korean conflict... programs were de¬ 
signed specifically to deter further aggression, to help maintain the 
stability and cohesion of the non-Communist world, and to inspire 
in them confidence in their mutual capacity to meet the eventuali¬ 
ties.” 1 

The broadcast features of the Voice of America in the period of 
1952-54 covered an enormous range of subjects. Amongst them, 

1 Information services: Bulletin of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. [Author’s footnote] 
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especially in 1954, were political problems of foreign affairs’ nature; 
but earlier, in July 1952, home politics were also fully covered, 
especially the two party conventions as well as the elections them¬ 
selves. In foreign affairs the mediation of the U.N. in the India- 
Kashmir conflict was played up, Gandhi’s life was dramatized, so 
was the life of Karl Schurz, 2 and many other domestic and foreign 
features were used by the Voice to make its programs interesting 
and acceptable to the listening audience. 

One of the signs in increased listening interest to the Voice 
broadcasts abroad was the increasing number of incoming letters. 
An estimate in 1953 had put it at 1,000 every working day. The 
Munich Radio Center, which originated broadcasts to the captive 
nations, received even a larger mail. 

The new director, Theodore C. Streibert, 3 took over his office on 
August 1,1953. He was kind enough, in late i960, to give some infor¬ 
mation about his days at the Voice. Streibert emphasized that his 
first decision was the transfer of the Voice of America from New 
York to Washington. In addition to this, the agency established 
programming centers in Munich and Cairo for the Voice. (Munich 
really started by October 1951 with a Polish program, and the others 
followed in the spring of 1952.) 

Amongst the problems of the transfer the most difficult was, 
according to Mr. Streibert, the question of a policy guidance office. 
Though there was a Policy Application office in New York, this got 
all its guidances from the Department of State. Streibert told to the 
writer that he bridged 4 over this difficulty by taking over the persons 
in the Department of State who were furnishing the Voice previous¬ 
ly with political guidance. 

Mr. Streibert reminded that the agency was established under the 
president’s reorganization Plan No. 8. The agency was given the 

2 Carl Schurz (1829-1906) was a celebrated German-born American journalist, reformer and 
secretary of the interior. 

3 1899-1987 

4 Original manuscript reads, “brodged,” which is presumably a typographical error. 
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overseas information activities of the IIA, of the Mutual Security 
Agency and also the information programs in Germany and Austria. 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 also provided that the new agency con¬ 
tinue to receive foreign policy guidance from the Department of 
State. The Exchange of Persons program remained in the State 
Department, but for operational convenience it was agreed that the 
agency would administer the program overseas. 

The director also told that by the time he took office, the trans¬ 
mitters were private owned, but rented by the government. 5 (To give 
a complete picture, it is essential to tell that all domestic transmit¬ 
ters, about 38, were privately owned. But all transmitters of the 
[overseas] relay stations which outnumbered the domestic ones, 
were owned by the government.) 

Streibert continued: 

“Yet there was need for more equipment in Washington, because 
the equipment in New York, especially in the studios and control, 
was either obsolete or obsolescent.” 

To get the necessary information and research for the news desk 
of the Voice was another problem, according to Mr. Streibert. New 
York had, within the Voice, a Research and Analysis department. 
This now was taken out of the Voice, and an independent branch of 
the Agency, Research and Intelligence, IRI, was created in the 
Walker-Johnson building. 6 

Streibert also stated: 


5 A handwritten marginal note, author unknown, boldly reads “Not Correct!” and continues 
on the back of the page: 

“Dixon and Delano are U.S. owned. The ‘Crosley’ transmitters at Bethany are U.S. 
owned, but the two at Mason, Ohio, with WLW, belong to Crosley. 

“Some (3) of the Bound Brook [N.J.] transmitters are U.S. owned, also some of the 
antennas — the bldg, and most of the property are NBC. 

“The Wayne [N.J.] transmitters and antennas are U.S. But the bldg. & most of the 
property are CBS. 

“At Brentwood, Mackay owns the bldg. & property, U.S. owns some antennas & 
equipment, CBS owns the major part of the equipment. 

“At Schenectady, G.E. owns most of the plant, U.S. owns part of one transmitter.” 

6 1734 New York Avenue, NW 
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I believe the new agency was a great improvement because the 
Voice of America was a small item in the Department of State 
organization; naturally it always fared badly when budget consid¬ 
erations were concerned. The new Budget Division of the new 
agency dealt only with the agency, of which the Voice of America 
was the most important and biggest single item. 

Streibert remarked that the same was true concerning personnel. 
In the days when the Voice was in the Department of State, the 
personnel division was dealing with a huge organization, assigning 
often people for jobs, which especially in the highly qualified posi¬ 
tions at the Voice, were the wrong choice. After the establishment of 
the agency the Voice could choose competent officers, but also a 
chance was given to outstanding employees to get a post in the 
Foreign Service as public affairs, information or cultural officers. 

Mr. Streibert also told that he issued a basic policy assignment 
according to which the Voice will broadcast only factual news. (This 
was, of course, a policy as old as the Voice itself. From the beginning 
every chief insisted that the truth and only the truth should be told.) 

The writer had the opportunity to talk to John R. Poppele, 7 whom 
Mr. Streibert appointed as director of the Voice on May 10, 1954, 
following the resignation of Leonard Erikson. Poppele remained 
director of the Voice until July 1956. 

Poppele stated that during his days the “peace” program was of 
outstanding importance. His appointment coincided with the pre¬ 
parations for the new peace move, which culminated in the Geneva 
“summit” conference in July 1955. Poppele stated that his greatest 
difficulty was to find the right kind of employees. One day when 
there was a new man on the French desk, the fellow hardly did 
finish his announcing, when the Paris office of USIA came through 
on the phone: 

“Where did you get that high school Frenchman?” 

The revolt in Guatemala occurred during Poppele’s days of man- 


7 1898-1986 
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agement. Such and other Latin American problems kept busy the 
policy part of the Voice; yet there were also such problems as seg¬ 
regation, which had to be explained to our audiences, as well as the 
improvement in the immigration processes. The new television 
branch had been establish during his tenure of office. According to 
him, Poppele also changed the directive of Streibert about broad¬ 
casting to the higher strata of our audience, was altered (with the 
consent of the director) that while the Voice target in the first line 
were the intellectuals, government officials, and the higher echelon 
of business executives, certain programs remained planned for the 
strata of the “man-of-the-street.” 

These days coincided with one of the most important achieve¬ 
ments of the Voice of America, the “Campaign of Truth.” Already in 
1950, during the Korean war, there was a feeling in Washington that 
Moscow was ready with some new propaganda “stunt.” The nature 
of this was not known — it was more a hunch than positive informa¬ 
tion. So in early 1950 President Harry Truman decided to ask for a 
psychological warfare offensive in a speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington. This was on April 20, 
1950. 8 

The new assistant secretary of public affairs, Edward W. Barrett, 
was afraid that the headlines in the newspapers will be “Truman 
declares propaganda war.” He, however, got a brainwave and 
suggested that the president should call for a “Campaign of Truth.” 

This phrase caught on and the budget submitted by Dean Ache- 
son in 1951 to Congress was called “A Budget for the Campaign of 
Truth.” Yet the Campaign of Truth proved to be a sensitive plant of 
slow growth. By 1953, however, after the Soviet lies, such as potato 
bugs in East Germany, cholera bacilli in Korea, and other fabrica¬ 
tions proved to be even to the most credulous people simply inven¬ 
tions, while the Voice was giving news that proved to be true in the 

8 “Truman Proclaims World-Wide Fight to Crush Red Lies” by Lewis Wood. The New York 
Times, April 21,1950, p. 1. The text of Truman’s remarks appears on p. 4. 
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long run, letters from all over our audience and target areas showed 
the appreciation that the Voice of America intended, to give the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The “Campaign of Truth,” which after all even in 1961 is still on, 
prove to be the Voice’s strongest information weapon. And it proved 
to be its greatest success. 

While the Voice knew that it can give only the truth, a public 
debate existed in which it was discussed what the Voice of America 
should say, and to what kind of audiences? William H. Whyte and 
editors of Fortune magazine asserted already in 1952 9 that “we have 
left unsold the ideas they would destroy”: the myth of American 
materialism. The Fortune editors asked, is “the truth what we 
intended to convey in our “Campaign of Truth.” But what “truth?” 
Speeches? Statistics? A day in the life of a Wisconsin farmer? Our 
congenial dislike of abstract thought has at last come home to roost. 
“We have failed to determine what it is that we wish to communi¬ 
cate.” But even worse, said Fortune: “We have failed to define why 
we want to say it.” Winning friendship for America, the refutation of 
the communist lies, support of American foreign policy — none of 
these are dynamic enough. “For somehow we failed badly to show 
that, far from being narcotized by the machine, we were invigorated 
by it.” 

Already before this appeared in Fortune, indirectly Walter 
Lippman had given an answer these thoughts. In his column in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune on December 27,1951, he commented on the 
assumption that the unpopularity of our policies abroad must be 
due to the fact that 

America is not properly ‘sold’ by the men who have been hired to 
‘sell’ it.... They have, however, overlooked the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between selling a product or a public personage and the 
selling of the policies of the United States government. In the one 

9 Quoted from “Is Anybody Listening?” Simon & Schuster, New York, 1952, p. 52. [Author’s 
footnote] 
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case the advertisement and the set speech are the only voice of 
the client whose product is being sold. In the case of the United 
States government, the official propaganda is only a small squeak 
amongst the roaring voice of our public life.... 

We ought to be true to ourselves, which means in this field to 
recognize that the Voice of America abroad is the President of 
the United States and, by deputy, of the Secretary of State, and 
that no one can be hired to be that voice. People can be hired to 
pass along what they say and to amplify what they mean. 

Lippman, indeed, found the right answer: The Voice of America 
cannot be better than the policy of the United States is. Yet many 
other problems remained unsolved, or were on the way of solution. 
There remained, for example, the problem: Should we send one 
thing to the countries behind the Iron Curtain, and then something 
different, let us say, to France and Western Europe? Or again some¬ 
thing different to Latin America? The Moscow radio was doing, and 
still does it. But probably this was the one thing which helped faster 
the discreditation [sic] of the Muscovite broadcasts than anything 
else. 

During the war, in fact, the Voice did say different things to the 
different parts of the world. First, there was the hurry to get the 
news the “firstest.” Second, each desk had its own policy officer. The 
desk chief, on the basis of his area knowledge, made up broadcasts 
which he though they were the most interesting for his listeners. 
Naturally the policy officer on the desk had to see to it that the 
policy of Uncle Sam should be adhered to. 

Nevertheless if 30-40 desks are saying the same thing, but with 
different interpretations, it did happen that people who listened, 
let’s say, to the Polish broadcasts of the Voice and also to the French 
one, found that there existed a fairly sizable divergence between the 
two broadcasts on the same subject approved by the two policy 
officers. 

This question — psychowar vs. information — was a problem that 
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the leaders of the Voice tried to solve. After the war, news was no 
longer as important as during the war, but it was now again gaining 
in importance ever since the Korean War and the increase of 
intensity in the “Cold War.” News formed 40 to 50 percent of the 
total time of the Voice programs, and this gave a key to control. 

Already during the war, shortly before the Normandy invasion, 
the great attempt was made to abolish these differences. It was im¬ 
portant that the invasion story should be told in the same way to all 
listeners. For this reason the Master Radio Desk was established in 
May 1944 under Dorothy Van Doren, 10 and this desk gave the copy to 
each desk for the purposes of translations to the respective lan¬ 
guages. 

After the war this was loosened. Then when the former policy 
officer of the Voice, Joseph L. Marx, was made the head of the news 
desk, he established the Central News Desk, giving the identical 
news to all the various language desks — the text was uniform, only 
the translations were individual. After Marx, Harold Berman became 
the head of the news room, and he further developed the Central 
News Room institution. 

Yet in analysis and interpretation the occurrence of new divergen¬ 
ces was inevitable. This was especially so during the year 1953, when 
John Foster Dulles formulated his “liberation” policy, followed by 
the “policy of containment,” the real creator of which policy was 
George F. Kennan. 

Just because these divergences in interpretations occurred, Lowell 
Melcher Clucas, who was head of the Central Services desk, ar¬ 
ranged at the end of the forties the establishment of a central desk 
for analyses and commentaries. Clucas entrusted Norman Jacobs in 
April 1951 to establish a department of Talks and Features. The idea, 
even if I have to repeat, was that the Voice can have only “one 


10 Dorothy Graffe Van Doren (i 897?-1993) was a novelist and long time editor of The Nation. 
She was married to poet and critic Mark Van Doren. Her son, Charles Van Doren, was at 
the center of the 1950s television quiz show scandal. 
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voice,” and not of several individual desks. 

We must keep in mind that radio was really the only medium in 
the information program capable to reaching the Russian and the 
captive peoples on a large scale with the truth about the United 
States and about world events. With these facts in mind 77 percent 
of the Voice output was directed towards the Iron and Bamboo 
curtain countries in 1953. 

The year 1953 proved to be a very difficult year, straining its re¬ 
sources in every way. First came the hearings, then great events 
broke such as Stalin’s death, troubles in Czechoslovakia, and the 
rising and riots in East Berlin and Eastern Germany. 

Stalin’s death imposed extremely difficult problems on the Voice, 
for here the story had to be told to the Russian people as it really 
occurred, and at the same time with the necessary restraint so that it 
should not sound like outright propaganda. The Russian desk, under 
the former Russian general Alexander Barmine, excelled in this kind 
of presentation, telling the Russian people about the circumstances 
of the death of their former leader, the struggle for the succession 
(of which the Moscow radio was silent to its own people) and then, 
on July 10,1953, the elimination of Lavrenti Beria, the feared secret 
police chief. 

Stalin was buried on March 9. In May students of the Karel Uni¬ 
versity in Prague, Czechoslovakia, demonstrated violently against 
some regulations which tried to force tighter regulations on them, 
and on June 10, in Plzn (Pilsen), the workers of the Stalin works 
(former Skoda works) remonstrated against some newly set higher 
quotas for production — the so-called norms. Only the skillful arbi¬ 
tration of the Communist party chief Antonin Novotny prevented 
serious troubles, and he succeeded in settling a threatening strike. 
Yet the Red flag was brought down by the workers from the roof of 
the factory. 

The Voice gave good coverage of these events in Czechoslovakia 
and was playing back to the countries behind the Iron Curtain the 
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events of Pilsen, Kladno, and Moravska Ostrava — communist 
strongholds where the workers showed the greatest dissatisfaction 
with the regime. 

Hardly were the troubles in Plzn and Moravska Ostrava over, 
when rumblings started in unfortunate Eastern Germany. Walter 
Ulbricht, the party boss, decided that the quotas of production 
should be increased by ten percent. The workers resented this, and 
on June 16, early morning, a large group of masons busy construct¬ 
ing the new show place housings in the Stalinalle, organized a 
demonstration in front of the competent ministry. As they marched 
along the chief thoroughfares, large crowds joined them, and by the 
time the demonstrators, whose ranks now swelled to over 50,000, 
were an angry crowd, shouting anti-government mottoes, demand¬ 
ing the restoration of the old norms or quotas, and to show their 
displeasure with the actual state of affairs, they had burned several 
Russian flags. 

Next day, on June 17,1953, serious clash came between the crowd 
and Eastern German police, who later were joined by Soviet troops 
and tanks, with the result that 16 people were killed and several 
hundred wounded. The figure never could be established with any 
proximity of reliability, because the East German rulers gave out 
arbitrary figures and the West learned the probable figures through 
the grapevine. Moreover, many wounded on the Potsdamer Platz 
were picked up by Western ambulances and were taken to hospitals 
and clinics in West Berlin. The major action was on the Potsdamer 
Platz, at one end of it stood a huge light sign, flashing news to the 
Eastern sectors. From the top of this 100 ft. contraption the tele¬ 
vision and radio as well as other correspondents could watch the 
proceedings. 

The Information Services of the High Commission saw to it that 
the Voice in New York should receive “all the news that fit” to 
broadcast. 11 And the Voice was telling the Berlin story not only to the 


11 Immediately before this sentence appears the following material, which was crossed-out: 
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countries behind the Iron Curtain, but also to the whole world. 

The events in East Berlin naturally had their repercussion in other 
East German cities where revolts broke out and some, such as in 
Magdeburg and in the Leuna artificial gas factory, were of extremely 
serious nature. Among the other affected cities have to be men¬ 
tioned: Brandenburg, the Hennigsdorf steel works whose workers 
marched on East Berlin, Halle, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Jena, as well as 
Fiirstenberg-on-Oder. At all these places the Soviet tanks, together 
with the East German army and police, had to battle the population, 
until order was restored. 

Despite these very important developments in world affairs, the 
services of the Voice, due to the hearings, were clipped. Seven lan¬ 
guages were eliminated in September 1953 , reducing the number of 
the languages broadcast on the Voice to 34. A total of 28 hours of 
programs were originated daily, compared with 33 in the previous 
year, consisting on the average 42 percent news and 58 percent of 
analysis and features. 

The Voice personnel was cut from r,886 on August 1, ^53, to r,59r 
in January ^54. 

The next task for the Voice was now the move from New York to 
Washington. 


There was an American radio station in Berlin, called RLAS (the initials of Radio In the 
American Sector of Berlin), which while U.S. government owned and financed, was not part 
of the Voice - it is, so to say, a sister organization. RIAS and the German-language news¬ 
paper of the U.S. government in Berlin, Die Neue Zeitung, and naturally the reporters of the 
two organizations, together with the [... pickup “Information Services...] 
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Transfer of the Voice of America 
from New York to Washington 


After it has been decided to establish an independent information 
agency of the United States, it became also obvious that the long 
delayed project to move the International Broadcasting Service 
(better known as the Voice of America) from New York to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., was to become a reality. Reasons of policy control and 
economy were prevailing in the decision of the move. High standing 
personalities at the Planning Board of the Department of State, 
among them its head, George F. Kennan, pleaded since the late for¬ 
ties for such a move, in order to bring the policy of the Voice of 
America under better and more immediate control. Yet economy 
reasons were also responsible, for the Senate seriously and repeat¬ 
edly objected that the Voice of America was housed in New York in 
several highly expensive rented buildings. For economy's sake the 
Senate suggested to bring the Voice to Washington, D.C., and to 
find a new location for it in a non-rental government project. 

When Theodore C. Streibert was appointed by the president to 
become the first director of the newly founded United States Infor¬ 
mation Agency (USIA), he announced when taking office on August 
1,1953, that he intended to move VOA to Washington by January 1, 
1954. 

To find suitable headquarters for the Voice in Washington be¬ 
came a real headache. There were no immediate openings in gov¬ 
ernmental housing projects, and the first feelers had to go to find 
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temporary installations in rented buildings. Mainly considered were 
the Trans-Lux and the Earle 1 theater buildings, in both of which 
electronic installations were previously made by NBC and CBS. 

Near the end of August 1953, a task force was organized under the 
chairmanship of the chief engineer to study the problems arising of 
the intended move. There was a considerable confusion as to the 
number of intended studios. Later it was decided that the Voice 
would require fourteen studios plus three. 2 

In September 1953 the General Services Administration (GSA) 
objected to renting space in Washington for VOA and suggested 
government-owned space in Pension Building, not far from the Hill. 
This, however, was an antiquated post-Civil War contraption. 
Thomas Carolan and H. De Long then thought that the building at 
1778 (now 1776) Pennsylvania Avenue would be suitable for the 
transmitters 3 and studios of the Voice. Yet it was impossible to build 
the studios there without displacing a number of persons whom the 
director (Mr. Streibert) was unwilling to move out of the building. 
Moreover, GSA was also concerned because 1778 Pennsylvania 
Avenue was a rented building, though it had been government- 
occupied for a number of years. 

A new search started. For a while it looked that the Pension 
Building remained the only possibility, but after many meetings the 
GSA developed 85,000 square feet of space in the Social Security 
building on Independence Ave., S.W., which building soon after was 
taken over by the secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. This 
space, almost the entire second floor (later the entire second floor) 
of the building was finally assigned to the Voice of America in 
December 1953. 

Early held meetings with the architects and with the engineers at 

1 The Trans-Lux, near 14th and H Sts., NW, was demolished in 1975. The Earle, at 13th and E 
Sts., NW, continues as the Warner Theatre. 

2 Most of the information comes from the log kept by Howard de Long, engineer in charge of 
the Washington installation. [Author’s footnote] 

3 Transmitters would have been located with the antenna systems at the actual broadcast 
site, not at the studios and offices in Washington. 
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the beginning of January 1954. Divergences of opinion developed 
within the agency on certain question, for example, whether stock 
consoles should be used instead of the existing designs. Mr. 

Streibert decided for the existing design. 4 Howard de Long’s office 
then supplied the scope description of the work to be performed, 
and this was delivered to Early on or about February 19,1954. 

The next period had been devoted to negotiations concerning the 
new equipment. First the Austin Company was selected, but its offer 
appeared to be too high. Negotiations started with Diegert & Yerkes 
Company — their estimate was $539,000; the Voice’s own estimate 
was $552,000! 

On May 29,1954, Howard De Long wrote into the log: 

“Last day in New York!” (i.e., for Howard De Long.) 

Most of this period has been filled in working directly with archi¬ 
tects and engineers in building plans, which were then in the final 
stages. De Long wrote: 

“VOA got a new director, Jack Poppele, during this month. He 
ordered changes in the studio designs, which caused a set-back in 
the architect’s work and reduced the acoustical isolation of the 
studios... Bid received for major equipment. Gates was the lowest 
bidder.” 

Gates finally got the contract after considerable delay while 
Poppele was trying to develop an alternate design. 

By September 23,1954, the first program studio (No. 13) was 
ready. Recording cubicle 10 had to be started by temporary equip¬ 
ment. On October 1 three recording channels were ready; by 
October 3 budget approval was attained for three further studios. 
But Poppele did not approve the requisition for the three studios. 

As to the actual work of shifting of operations from New York to 
Washington, the Program Manager, John M. Vebber, drafted a 
procedure for the transfer, which was approved with slight altera- 


4 A handwritten marginal note alongside this paragraph reads, “Mr. Streibert wanted [worked 
?] to change design was [not agreed?] as he had no facts in his favor. ETM" (Initials unclear) 
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tions by the comptroller, Frank E. Seymour, by the middle of May. 

The plan was to move every Friday, or rather every second Friday 
for the big moves, and additional moves in between. The first move 
was planned for September 18,1954. 

Only 60 days were allowed for the completion of the architectural 
work; 90 for the studios and equipment. Diegert & Yerkes were 
designing the studios, the plan being for fourteen studios, a Master 
Control room, and recording rooms. The contract for the equipment 
was signed June 18,1954, and a sum of $562,000 was foreseen for the 
equipment of studios. In the contract it was specified that the 
delivery of the first four studios would be carried out not later than 
September 1,1954. 

Indeed, the first program, in Hindi, went out to India on Septem¬ 
ber 23,1954, from studio 13. By the time the second phase of the 
move was over, from October 16,1954, all broadcasts originated from 
the Washington studios. 

The Voice of America Master Control equipment, believed to be 
the largest in the world, began functioning on October 6,1954. This 
control equipment was especially designed and constructed to meet 
the needs of the Voice of America in handling and switching 39 
languages programs daily (actually they were 34 languages at that 
point). This Master Control was, and still is, capable of selecting 
from 100 different sources, and can handle 26 separate transmissions 
at one time. Constructed for expanding needs, the equipment was 
activated to select programs from 29 sources and to transmit 14 
broadcasts simultaneously. 

Mr. Streibert announced the shift to Washington of being com¬ 
pleted by December 1, 1954, by which time 650 employees were 
moved from New York to Washington. 

In New York the Voice of America had some space in the Fisk 
Building for its New York office. This building was opposite from the 
Argonaut Building, where the Voice used to be situated. The fourth 
floor of the Fisk Building was given up in 1946, but the Voice kept 
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the fifth, sixth and seventh floors. When new expansion started, 
some more studios were built on the sixteenth floor of the Fisk 
Building. Three of these studios on the sixteenth floor are still 
retained by the Voice; other rooms are kept for the offices, but the 
other studios of the sixteenth floor were given up to the Armed 
Forces Radio Network. 

The change to Washington (from New York) went without any 
hitch. Both the installment of the equipment and the change of 
personnel was carried out in the most satisfactory fashion. The 
antiquated equipment of the New York plant was left behind, except 
some tape recorders and disk tables. 


* 


* * 


By the time of the completion of the transfer the Voice of America 
had succeeded in recovering to a certain extent. 

Seventy-seven percent of the output was directed to the Soviet 
orbit. A total of 30.5 hours were originated from Washington in 34 
languages. World Wide English was stepped up from one program 
repeated four times a day to five regionalized programs transmitted 
daily to Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Latin America, South Asia, 
and the Far East. Fifty percent of the Voice programs were straight 
news broadcasts. The remaining programs were objective analyses, 
commentaries and features. Interviews with defectors and escapees 
were on the increase. It was felt that in this enormously important 
period the Voice of America was bringing the truth especially to the 
subdued people of Eastern Europe “with all the authority and dig¬ 
nity of the U.S. Government.” (The importance of the Campaign of 
Truth was emphasized already in the previous chapter.) 

When the new studios of the Voice were opened, John Foster 
Dulles, then Secretary of State, made the following statement at the 
formal opening: 
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Today a third of the world’s population — 800 million people — 
lives in a nightmare world which has no counterpart in the world 
of reality, and through which the only gleam of truth comes from 
such organization as this. 

Here you deal with facts — with reality — with the great story 
of our nation. It is our high mission to tell the story day after day 
as it unfolds so that all may find hope, and take from it courage. 5 

In the second half of 1954 the Voice broadcast already in 38 lan¬ 
guages, of which four — Hindi, Urdu, Tamilm and Bengali — were 
added during the final months of 1954. 

Two statements were included in the Report to Congress to prove 
the effectiveness of the Voice of America: 

“A Chinese refugee recently told the Agency’s Hong Kong staff: 
“Men risk their lives to listen secretly to the Voice of America, 
hoping for news from outside the Bamboo curtain.” 6 

Josef Swiatlo, who was a top official of Poland’s Ministry of Public 
Security, stated after his defection: 

“The best experts of Soviet Russia installed the most modern jam¬ 
ming devices in the attempt to cut off Polish listeners from the truth 
broadcasts of the Voice of America and other Western stations. 
Despite this, the broadcasts are heard.” 7 

Numerous other defectors confirmed: These broadcasts of the 
Voice are not only heard, but also attentively listened to. 

The agency also took steps for the further exploitation of tele¬ 
vision. It appointed Frederick A. (Ted) Long, veteran TV executive, 
as first chief of the expanded TV. 

The Voice, in those days on 1955, discontinued some of its foreign 
language broadcasting to Western Europe, in favor of arrangement 
with European broadcasters to carry the Voice programs on their 
own facilities, so that people can hear the United States news over 


5 Quoted in U.S. Information Agcy., Report to Congress (U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1954, p. 
8). Not verified against original. 

6 Ibid., p. 9. 

7 Ibid., p. 9. 
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the domestic station to which they usually listen. The Voice also 
introduced a one hour daily program in English, Panorama U.S.A., 
bringing listeners in Europe many short features about the United 
States and its people. The program immediately preceded the 
favored program Music U.S.A. and proved to be an enormous 
success and drew more than 10,000 letters within short time after 
inception. 

Music U.S.A. was introduced into the Voice of America programs 
by John Wiggin, Deputy Program Manager, in 1954. Later Willis 
Conover became its promoter and producer. The Voice had some 
music during the early days of the war when it had to supply the 
Armed Forces with entertainment, but in the fall of 1943 this was 
passed on to the Armed Forces Network, and since then, until the 
inception of Music U.S.A., the Voice carried no music. Music U.S.A. 
proved to be an outstanding success in Scandinavia, whereto it was 
first directed, but also in Western Europe, and especially behind the 
Iron Curtain. Due to this program of the Voice, jazz was enormously 
helped in popularity in the captive nations where it became 
extremely popular with the youth. 

The Voice did not bring rock-and-roll music, but it helped to 
spread the jazz and other music of famous bands like Glenn Miller, 
Edi [sic, presumably Ella] Fitzgerald, Nat “King” Cole, Tommy Dor¬ 
sey, Gordon Jenkins, and others. All the representative jazz was 
given by first class performers. Naturally programs of jazz festivals 
were also transmitted and so were other music festivals. 

Later tapes were available which Willis Conover recorded during 
a European tour, and all the programs found enthusiastic reception. 

In the second half of 1955 the Voice of America brought up to 79 
hours its broadcasting behind the curtain (Soviet orbit) and in¬ 
creased the other broadcasting to 29.5 hours daily. The voice added 
Cambodian to its broadcast languages and initiated a daily 90 
minute transmission to East Africa in Hindi, Tamil, and English. 

By this time undoubtedly the desk chiefs of the Voice have dis- 
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covered strange rumblings amongst their audiences behind the 
curtain. Yet while they were aware of unrest and trouble, they did 
not dare to hope that the manifestations of unrest will be such as 
the Poznan revolt and the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 



Chapter 23 


The Poznan Riots and the Hungarian 
Revolution 


Some Hungarian refugees after the Magyar revolution of 1956 
asserted that the Voice of America (and Radio Free Europe) incited 
to the revolution, and the two radios were also accused of offering 
help from the Allies if the population revolted. Immediately some 
“friends” of the Voice of America (and of Radio Free Europe) took up 
the charges. Yet tapes existed from the incriminated days’ output, 
and a thorough investigation by the agency and by the department 
established that the charges were invented and that the Voice of 
America was never misused for purposes such as some people tried 
to attribute it. 

In this connection it is interesting to ponder about the role of the 
radio in modern revolution. Just out of the blue skies no radio can 
create a revolution. If persistent propaganda could produce such 
results, than the United States was subjected for almost twenty years 
to systematic propaganda, first by the Nazis and later by the Bolshe¬ 
viks, and yet after the many hundreds of broadcast hours over the 
Soviet, Chinese, and other communist radios, this country is not yet 
subject to communist bossing. 

Revolutions cannot be created or brought about without the 
necessary accessories essential for a revolution: unrest, dissatisfac¬ 
tion, unsatisfactory food situation, lack of clothing, lack of liberty, 
and a number of such and similar factors. Subversive propaganda by 
the communists and by their branch parties in various European 
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countries succeeded to enroll a large percentage of the population 
into their ranks, especially in Italy and France, but it could not suc¬ 
ceed in creating a revolution, never mind a large scale revolt. Bad as 
the situation of the southern Italian farmer or sulfur mine worker is, 
he still enjoys privileges which he or she is not willing to sacrifice by 
engaging themselves in a communist-made revolution. 

In the countries behind the Iron Curtain the situation is different 
from that of the Free World. The acceptance of communism in 
those countries was largely influenced by the fact whether they were 
democratic or authoritarian in their rule before the communist take¬ 
over. Many countries, such as the Baltic states and Czechoslovakia, 
enjoyed before their absorption into the totalitarian world real dem¬ 
ocratic rule; other democratic regimes were tainted with authori¬ 
tarian character, like Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and Poland. 
Yugoslavia was since 1929 an outright dictatorship which changed 
back to more democratic ways only before the outbreak of the war; 
Albania right till November 1912 was under Ottoman rule and never 
had a chance to exercise proper democratic ways. As long as the 
strictly Stalinist regimes lasted in the above mentioned countries, 
the people under communist domination had no alternative but to 
carry the yoke, a very heavy yoke. When, however, in February 1956 
Nikita Khrushchev delivered his famous speech at the Twentieth 
Congress of the CPSU, 1 people felt the breeze of a slight alleviation 
blowing. 

As to the listeners of the Voice of America: Even in the Stalinist 
days people behind the Iron Curtain were listening to the Voice, the 
Radio Free Europe, and Radio Liberation (later Liberty) despite the 
heavy jail punishments and fines provided for those who did listen. 
None of these radios excited people to revolt. Their news was truth¬ 
ful and factual, terse and correct. The two non-governmental radios 
were permitted to use a slightly harsher language than was possible 
on the Voice, but this truth constituted an important “infiltration” 

1 Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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against the lies of the radios of the incumbent communist regimes. 

If one wishes to broadcast to foreign countries, especially to the 
states behind the Iron Curtain, it is essential, all the time, to fathom 
the mentality, wishes and inclinations of the audience. It is essential 
to find out the likes and dislikes of the listeners. 

The desk chiefs, the analysts, and the head of the policy advisory 
office were busy in trying to fathom, first, what was really happening 
behind the Iron Curtain, and, second, what were the effects of the 
various radio talks on the audience in the communist-dominated 
countries. 

Material could only be collected in those days by interrogation of 
refugees or escapees, and naturally by analyzing the thousands of 
letters which reached the VOA offices in Washington and Munich. 

It became evident by the study of this material that the Soviet em¬ 
pire was passing through a difficult period after the death of Marshal 
Josef Stalin. Probably the elimination of Lavrenti Beria, the feared 
NKVD chief, in July 1953 was the best indication about involved 
complications occurring in the top-flight ranks of the Soviet hier¬ 
archy. Yet there were other symptoms of unrest and dissatisfaction 
in the overextended Red Empire. Nikita Khrushchev, whose name 
was gaining suddenly in importance and who had probably already 
reached the coveted top post, tried to cover up some of the old 
wounds that were inflicted under Stalin’s days. Accompanied by 
Premier Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, he visited Tito’s Yugoslavia and 
tried to patch up the wounds caused by the break of 1948. 

The Voice of America kept a questioning eye on all these events. 
Through these analyses and studies the Voice of America was com¬ 
pletely prepared for the coming events. 

February 1956 brought the first signals about the nature of the 
worries in the Soviet Union. Words started to seep out from the 
USSR that Nikita Khrushchev read at the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU an apparently lengthy and secret paper at the closed session 
of the Central Committee which contained a sharp condemnation of 
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the high-handed acts and illegal deeds of Stalin, so that the whole 
speech amounted to a condemnation of Stalinism. The speech 
apparently, at least by inference, suggested a certain need for revi¬ 
sionism. This revisionism was abroad already in the Iron Curtain 
countries, where it started soon after Khrushchev’s visit of Tito, but 
definitely took sharper forms after Khrushchev's speech before the 
CPSU Congress. 

Khrushchev’s speech before the Twentieth Congress was secret, 
but apparently through the indiscretion — intentional or acciden¬ 
tal — of a member of one of the foreign communist parties partici¬ 
pating at the Congress, a copy of the speech was obtained and got 
into American hands. Later on the Department of State obtained a 
copy (or the same copy) and after earnest study of the document the 
Voice was permitted to use it for copious quotations. Most of this 
Voice effort was directed to the Russian people and to the Satellite 
audiences. These extracts “denigrated” Stalin, and it was obvious 
that Moscow was ready for a certain amount of “revisionism.” 

The greatest impression of this new process was created in two 
countries which suffered for years under a strong Stalinist rule 
which caused great bitterness in the population: Poland and 
Hungary. 

Both the Voice of America and the BBC gave ample quotations 
from the document. It soon became clear that Khrushchev’s speech 
raised hopes, probably unjustified hopes, in the hearts of many 
Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Poles, and other nationalities behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The first repercussions came from a strange and unexpected 
quarters, from the Georgian Republic of the USSR. The first news 
about disturbances in Georgia came at the very beginning of March 
1956. The Tbilisi (Tiflis) newspaper Zarya Vostoka (Dawn of the 
East) revealed that the Secretary of the Georgian communist party, 
Dzorbenadze 2 , was dismissed on March 6,1956. The rector of the 

2 Fodor may be referring to Sergei M. Dzhorbenadze, party leader at Tiflis State University, 
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University of Tbilisi, Viktor D. Kupradze, had been rebuked. What 
happened? 

It seems that a few days earlier students of the Tbilisi University 
demonstrated, protesting against the “defamation” of the famous 
son of Georgia, Joseph Stalin. These demonstrations must have gone 
completely out of control and on April 21 (belatedly) the Associated 
Press reported from Tbilisi that 100 people were killed in the fights 
on March 9. 

This was unexpected news from unexpected quarters. Yet if trou¬ 
ble was to come in the Red Empire, it was this remote corner where 
such troubles would be most likely. The Georgians were always 
revolutionaries and it took a long tine for Czar Nicholas I to “pacify” 
the Caucasus, which included the northern part of Georgia. This 
autonomous republic is tucked away on the Black Sea with its 
northern mountains creeping up toward the towering heights of 
Mount Elbrus (15,400 ft.). 

This Georgian trouble, occurring in the home state of the former 
dictator Stalin, was amply exploited by the commercial press and 
radio, but the Voice of America had to lay off, except for quotation 
of deposing or rebuking officials. The reason for the silence was 
simple: There were no hard facts available. Everybody felt that the 
news was true, but there was nothing to prove it or to underline it. 
The Voice had given the truth and nothing but the truth, yet the 
Associated Press messages were not hot and hard enough for the 
purposes of an objective radio. The Voice had to assume that the 
news was true, but there was not enough substantiation to it. 

If the Voice lost one episode in those developing revolutionary 
days behind the curtain, the clouds of trouble did not disappear. 
Poland was pretty unsettled since the mysterious death of Boleslav 
Bierut, the first secretary of the Polish Communist (Workers) Party, 


who was ousted for “having failed to suppress ‘elements of nationalism’ among the 
Georgian student body.” “University’s Aide is Ousted in Tiflis,” The New York Times, Mar. 
27,1956, p. 1. 
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on the return journey from Moscow where he attended the funeral 
of Stalin. In Hungary, Imre Nagy was forced out of his post as pre¬ 
mier and the old Stalinist Matyas Rakosi became the boss. Rakosi 
even eliminated Nagy from the Politburo. 

The fever chart grew rapidly in Poland and Hungary, but there 
was not yet anything hard to report. In fact the caution went so far 
that at the VOA’s Munich Radio Center the excellent and heavily 
praised commentaries of the Hungarian desk chief, Laszlo Boros, 
were cut out. Washington wanted to eliminate all talks which might 
be interpreted as fomenting trouble. The Voice adhered strictly to 
this principle. The truth of the situation was depicted in the news 
delivered in calm words; there were a few inoffensive commentaries, 
but there was no dissection of Polish and Hungarian home news. 

The reticence of the Voice did not prevent events getting further 
complicated. Suddenly on June 28,1956, at Poznan, in Western 
Poland, a strike and disturbances started in some important works 
near the city just at a time when there was an international exhi¬ 
bition going on with many foreigners, amongst them, American 
visitors. The demonstrations got out of hand, the army had to be 
called out, and only at the price of heavy casualties was order 
restored. Poznan was different from Tbilisi. There were plenty of 
American and other eye-witnesses, also several trustworthy news¬ 
papermen were able to get the news out fast. There were also TV 
cameramen of various nationalities. 

Here were facts, hard facts and hard news — the Voice could go 
all out and without losing its official dignity, it quietly and calmly 
told the important story of Poland which for a while looked as if it 
would harbor the beginnings of a new war. Soviet divisions, mech¬ 
anized and non-mechanized, were making sweeping movements 
both in and outside Poland — on the periphery of the country. 

The number of letters increased enormously to the Voice from 
Poland, and one letter said: 
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For us here in Poland your broadcasts are the only link with the 
Western world. Moreover, they are for us young ones an inspira¬ 
tion and often a guide in our complicated political situation.... I 
must tell you that the reception was (and still is) good because 
the hegemony of the infamous “droners,” that is, the jamming 
stations, has been broken during the Poznan June days....” 

The thousands of letters received from Poland were the best tes¬ 
timony of the value of the Eastern European broadcasts of the Voice 
of America. Even from the much stricter Hungary letters were pour¬ 
ing in. 

While the early days of July looked somewhat more quiet, and at 
the end of the month the Seventh Plenum of the Polish Communist 
(Workers) Party was convoked, the underground, and even the 
above-the-ground activities still showed that the situation was far 
from being settled — it remained explosive. 

On October 9,1956, Hilary Mine, deputy premier for economic 
affairs, was asked to resign. His departure marked the dismissal of 
the last prominent Stalinist from the Polish government. 

It would be simply impossible to describe all the complications 
which occurred. Yet there was no doubt that the political theater in 
Poland was climbing toward a climax. On October 17 the Kremlin 
invited the Polish counterparts to come to the Soviet capital to dis¬ 
cuss the situation. The Poles, however, excused themselves; they 
called for October 18 Eighth Plenum where the election of the new 
Politburo (Presidium) would take place. 

At the elections Edward Ochab received 75 votes out of 75; 
Wladyslaw Gomulka got 74 out of 75; but the trusted man of the 
Russians, Marshal Constantine Rokossovsky, got only 23 votes and 
thus failed to be elected to the Presidium. Gomulka became the first 
secretary of the party and Ochab himself proposed him for this post. 
Gomulka was also entrusted to conduct negotiations with the Rus¬ 
sians who arrived in full force in the early morning hours of October 
19,1956, at the Warsaw airfield. The delegation included Nikita 
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Khrushchev, Lazar Kaganovich, Anastas Mikoyan, and Vyacheslav 
Molotov, all set with determination to hold consultations with the 
Polish leaders which the Poles declined two days before. The Polish 
Central Committee’s deliberations had to be suspended to permit 
the new leadership to consult their unexpected visitors. 

To cut the story short: The Muscovites found a pretty well estab¬ 
lished fait accompli, so the negotiations brought only “undecided 
results,” but, thanks to Gomulka’s clever and careful maneuvering, 
Khrushchev departed with the firm conviction that the situation in 
Poland has eased. Naturally an extremely tense situation remained 
for weeks to come, but slowly the wounds started to heal and more 
or less normal relations were again established between the two 
important communist states. A second Yugoslavia had been averted. 
Major concessions had been made by Khrushchev to Gomulka, espe¬ 
cially in the economic field; and as the years passed, the divergences 
between them became less hurting or offensive. 

The weeks of Polish unrest and revolt, the changes and shiftings, 
caused many headaches both to the Washington and Munich 
bureaus of the Voice of America. Looking backward, one can say 
that the Voice did a beautiful job. It brought news, the real news to a 
news-hungry Poland and tried to explain the meaning of it in an 
uninterfering, gentle way. 

If October 19 was the height of the Polish crisis, the Voice got, 
indeed, very little respite. For already on October 22 news came 
from Hungary equally disturbing in nature, and the explosive power 
of which was fully demonstrated one day later, on October 23,1956. 

The Hungarian service of the Voice of America kept a vigilant eye 
on Magyar developments long before the revolution. The wranglings 
within the communist party, called the Hungarian Workers Party, 
were reported also the amnesty of many prisoners who were re¬ 
leased either from jail or concentration camps, or deportees who 
were permitted to return to the capital or other cities of Hungary. 
Very discreetly, the rumblings within the Hungarian writers’ organi- 
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zations and in the Hungarian intelligentsia were reported. 

Though the signs of unrest were evident, the violent outbreak of 
the Hungarian Freedom Revolt in the later evening hours of October 
23 nevertheless came as a complete surprise to everyone. VOA’s 
Hungarian service had to inform the Hungarian villagers in carefully 
worded messages about what was happening in their country — 
local communications were completely broken down. VOA had to 
inform the Hungarians about reactions created by their action of 
freedom all over the world. Moreover, the U.N. Security Council and 
the General Assembly debates on the Hungarian question were 
covered by VOA correspondents in great detail. 

The nature of the revolution was extremely strange even to vet¬ 
eran observers like John MacCormac of The New York Times who in 
the introduction to Delaney’s book on the Hungarian revolution 3 
wrote the following characterization: 

[The revolution] was not organized but had to find its organiza¬ 
tion after it begun. It assembled round no mesmeric person — 
for Imre Nagy’s chief desire was to brake, not to encourage 
insurrection. It was not made by an Army — for only part of the 
Hungarian Army joined it. It was not engineered by a class — for 
every class supported it. Least of it could it be called an ideo¬ 
logical revolution, since it was a revolt led by Communists 
against Communism. It was mostly but not a wholly national 
uprising. No one ... foresaw the lengths to which it would go. 

Such a revolution naturally demanded very careful handling on 
the part of the Voice. It was obvious that the Voice had to play it big 
to Hungary. Before the uprising VOA broadcast four half-hour pro¬ 
grams daily to Hungary. Two of the four originated from the Munich 
Radio Center. VOA’s Hungarian service of Washington, as events 
developed, added a breakfast show to its program output, but a few 
days later it was necessary to add three more half-hour shows. By 

3 Delaney, Robert Finley: This is Communist Hungary (Regnery, 1938), p. xv. Quote not 
confirmed. 
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the time the Soviets promised to withdraw their troops from Hun¬ 
gary, the Washington plant of VOA was broadcasting six half-hour 
programs daily. 

Yet the most difficult days were still ahead. On November 3,1956, 
Soviet forces were concentrated on the Hungarian frontier, and the 
next day, November 4, 1956, new Soviet forces, fresh from Siberia, 
entered Hungary. Prime Minister Imre Nagy denounced this outrage 
on Radio Free Kossuth. Four thousand tanks descended on Buda¬ 
pest. Simultaneously, Janos Kadar, who was in jail for years as a 
“Titoist,” and who originally took part in the formation of the Imre 
Nagy government, announced from Szolnok that he had formed a 
new Hungarian government which repudiated Imre Nagy’s an¬ 
nouncement of withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, and requested 
the Soviet Union to keep its forces in Hungary. 

In consequence of the re-entry of the Soviet army in Hungary, 
and the ensuing carnage and terror, 200,000 people fled Hungary, 
amounting to two percent of the total population. Many of the 
prominent escapees from Hungary who reached Austria safely were 
interviewed by the Voice of America correspondents sent to Vienna. 
Among the interviewed escapees were such names as General Bela 
Kiraly, the heroic defender of the Killian Barracks in Budapest; Josef 
Kovago, the Lord Mayor of the city, the Socialist Parliamentary 
Deputy Anna Kethly, and many others. Vienna was full of refugees. 

The writer of these lines, who at the time of the revolution was 
policy advisor of the Munich Radio Center, was commanded to go to 
Vienna and had personal talks with many hundreds and thousands 
of these refugees. The talks were revealing beyond imagination. This 
was more than a Gallup poll: thousands and thousands of people 
could be interviewed without fear of retaliation, and coming from all 
classes, religions and vocations. Through the interviews had to be 
conducted in a hurry and often had to take place on stairways where 
the refugees were waiting to obtain registration papers or food slips, 
it came out clearly in their answers that about 80 percent of the 
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Magyar population listened to the one or other program of the 
Voice! Later the Radio Free Europe made a scientific inquiry, with 
the aid of well-prepared questionnaires, at the “Safe Haven,” in 
Munich from where the refugees were flown to Camp Kilmer in New 
Jersey, and the result of the questionnaires was the same: 80 percent 
listeners for the Voice of America in Hungary! 

“You were our hope,” “You kept the spirit up in us,” — such and 
similar utterances were made by the refugees and escapees. 

The Hungarian desk of the Munich Radio Center had only two 
shows before the events of October 1956. Immediately after the 
revolution four morning shows and a half were added; at 7:00 p.m. 
there was another new one, which then was repeated at 11:00 p.m. 

From October 24 on, all repeats were abolished, and every show 
was an original one. 

From October 25 there were additional half-hour shows at 7:30 
p.m., 11:30 p.m., 5:45 a.m. and 2:45 p.m.. This added to seven and 
half hour programs. 

About the content of the programs. The news given as objectively 
as possible and announced in a dignified tone. When news came 
that the revolutionaries had lulled many AVH (secret police) in their 
rightful indignation, warning was given not to use lynch justice but 
to let the regular courts decide about their fate. 

Besides the central material received from Washington, Munich 
gave an elaborate European press review about Hungarian events. 
There were many interviews with escapees. The head of the Hun¬ 
garian desk, Laszlo Boros, had an interview with Tamas Aczel, the 
leader of the Hungarian writers. Aczel was a communist, but spoke 
with great indignation about what happened in Hungary. Boros also 
interviewed Endre Enczy, editor of the Irodalmi Ujsag, which publi¬ 
cation was the front organ of the revolution. 

Probably the greatest coup of the Munich office was to be able to 
find young people in Vienna, escaping from Hungary, who originally 
were on trains to be deported to Russia, but eight of them succeeded 
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in jumping the train and managed to return to freedom. While the 
Soviets were denying before the world and the U.N. that they were 
deporting Hungarian youth, here there was direct evidence of 
deportation of some of them who were on the train heading for 
Siberia. Their evidence was immediately taken up by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the American representative at the U.N. 

Voice of America broadcasts, especially facts about the deporta¬ 
tion of Hungarians, drew Soviet fire. The Ukrainian radio, for exam¬ 
ple, allegedly quoting three local clergymen, declared: “The Voice 
breathes death. This is the Voice of Judas, the man who sold Christ 
for crucification.” 

Irving R. Levine, Moscow correspondent of NBC, reported on 
November 26 that radio broadcasts “like the Voice of America,” were 
forcing Soviet authorities “to acknowledge events to their own peo¬ 
ple that otherwise they would prefer to ignore.” Because of these 
broadcasts, Levine said, the Kremlin’s newspapers ran “column after 
column to explain to the Russians why it was necessary for the 
Soviet army to intervene and to deny deportations of Hungarian 
youth.” He added, “Russians are able to notice that the Soviet ver¬ 
sion of events comes several days after broadcasts from Washington 
or London. Russians are able to note the discrepancies between the 
reports from overseas and those published here in Russia, and you 
may be sure the Russians draw their own conclusions about what is 
truth.” 



Chapter 24 


Road to Recovery; The Aftermath of 
the Revolutions 


The whittled down program of the Voice of America required in¬ 
tense rehauling and rejuvenating before the Polish events and the 
Hungarian revolution, yet during these upheavals the Voice of 
America was so busy supplying programs to that troubled part of the 
world that readjustment or reorganization to the changed circum¬ 
stances was simply out of the question. But when these revolution¬ 
ary events came to an end, it was time to start a large-scale reorgani¬ 
zation. Reshuffle and reorganization were on the agenda since the 
end of the Second World War, and many readjustment efforts were 
made in the early fifties, but budget cuts, lack of outside help and 
other circumstances (some of them political) prevented a large-scale 
and proper reorganization. As the Voice was not heard in the United 
States, the public at large was unaware of its activities. In England, 
where the domestic and external services were suppled by the same 
company, the BBC, the listening public was more sympathetic to the 
external efforts of the Corporation because the quality of the home 
services gave an idea to the public about the achievements of the 
foreign broadcasts. 

The one and only important change had been carried cut at the 
end of 1954 when the Voice of America’s New York plant was trans¬ 
ferred, or rather a new plant was established in Washington. The 
New York personnel, of course, were transferred to Washington. 

This Washington plant was at least as modern and up-to-date as a 
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new plant could be. But the other renovations proposed, such as the 
RING plan, which foresaw an ambitious chain of transmitters sur¬ 
rounding the Soviet Union and, in this way, attempting to overcome 
the jamming, were washed out during the Senate hearings in 1953. 

The reorganization work was now in the hands of two men, 
Gordon A. Ewing, who was Deputy Director of the Voice, and Barry 
Zorthian, who became Radio Program Manager on December 1, 

1956. (Ewing’s appointment to Deputy Director was dated February 
18,1957.) 

One of the important questions on the Voice was to bring policy 
under effective control. Barry Zorthian tackled this question before 
he became Program Manager. He was Assistant Manager for Policy 
Application from 1955 until 1957. Policy was one of the most vulner¬ 
able points in the Voice. Of course, foreign policy of the United 
States is made by the president and is executed by the Secretary of 
State. True policy guidance, therefore, for the Voice has to come 
from the Department of State, which, after formulating the guid¬ 
ances, turns them over to IOP — the Office of Policy and Plans in 
the USIA. The Policy Application officer of the Voice, therefore, has 
to collaborate very closely with IOP. 

Before Zorthian became Policy Officer, his predecessor, Howard 
Maier, was almost autonomous in his post. The IOP people, like 
Andy Berding and Lou Revey, had a hard time to straighten out 
policy procedures. When Zorthian took over policy, he went back to 
the Jackson Report of 1953, and on the basis of this important 
document he rearranged policy procedures, making work with the 
Department of State more harmonious. 

Difficulties were also observed in making of policy at the advance 
base of the Voice, the Munich Radio Center. The policy officer in 
Munich was not immediately responsible to Washington, which 
meant that the Director of the Munich Radio Center had the ulti¬ 
mate word about application of policy. It came repeatedly to serious 
discrepancies between Washington and Munich, so serious that it 
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threatened the equilibrium within the Voice of America. 

I asked Zorthian what he considered the major attainments 
during his four years’ of managership (1957-1961): 

He said: 

“I think the four most important achievements were the follow¬ 
ing: 

“1. The establishment of a sound policy procedure; 

“2. The establishment of an own radio technique; 

“3. The establishment of a good field service; and 

“4. The making of the work of the managerial personnel more 
effective.” 

The work of Gordon A. Ewing was of another nature. Immediately 
after his joining the Voice as Deputy Director, he was asked to 
undertake a survey of the usefulness of the methods of the Voice of 
America. Especially high on the agenda was the question, In how 
many languages should the Voice broadcast? Is there sufficient staff 
to carry out these duties? 

The committee consisted of three members: Ewing was chairman, 
while A.M. Sirkin from IOP and Ralph White from IRI were the 
other members. The first question was to find whether there existed 
languages on the Voice’s list with marginal utility. 

The committee wanted to find out whether there were any lan¬ 
guages which were inadequately equipped, whether by staffing 
difficulties or technical deficiencies? To find out whether any service 
being given air time and resources out of proportion to its political 
priority? And whether there is any good reason to devote a greater 
effort to any of the Voice of America languages? 

A number of criteria were analyzed, such as signal capacity, set 
ownership, reception quality, listenership and more such and similar 
problems. On basis of this inquiry the committee was to establish 
the broadcasting priority of the various languages. 

Next, the requirements of the geographical areas, Africa, the Far 
East, Latin America, the Near East, the Soviet Orbit, Western 
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Europe, and the possibilities of Worldwide English were examined. 

Twenty-six languages were found to belong to the high priority 
class, thirteen to the intermediary, and six to the low level priority. 

It was amongst these last that the possible elimination of certain 
languages was sought, in face of the insufficient technical means of 
carrying the broadcasts of all these languages. 

The set-up of the Worldwide English program was also analyzed 
and it was decided to make it more “worldwide.” 

The deputy director and the management then started to apply 
the findings of the committee in a practical way. Higher priorities 
went to the most important languages on the Voice (then) 45 
languages’ spectrum. Amongst them Russian and English benefited 
most, at the expense of the medium and low priority services. Uzbek 
and Thai had to be abolished — in the case of Uzbek it was not the 
lack of priority, but the impossibility to find suitable personnel to 
carry the service; the Thai service was abolished mostly for budget¬ 
ary reasons, and also because the Thai local radio service in Bangkok 
was very good. Since then, in face of the increasing difficulties in 
Southeast Asia, especially in Laos and South Vietnam, it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to restart the Thai service and since early 1962 
there exists again a Thai language service in the Voice of America. 

The Baltic services were reduced from one hour of origination to a 
half-hour, with two repeats. The achievements of some Eastern 
languages, like West and East Bengali and Malayalam were unsatis¬ 
factory mostly because of the staffing problem; this question was to 
be solved by a new recruiting campaign for suitable broadcasters. 

For four languages expansion was advised: Russian, Indonesian, 
Worldwide English and Burmese. More cooperation between BBC 
and VOA was advocated, and it was recommended that such a study 
should be renewed every two years. 

After the reorganization was effected, the level of the broadcasts 
to the Eastern European countries and to the Soviet orbit remained 
fairly constant, although some “repeats” had to be added to over- 
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come Russian jamming. The emphasis in Western Europe and Latin 
America remained on local placement (i.e., giving records and tapes 
to the local broadcasting companies of the involved countries), but 
there was a steady increase in the peripheral areas of the Soviet Or¬ 
bit, largely to South Asia. At its high point, VOA was broadcasting in 
eight Southeast Asian languages. 

Naturally, at times of political crises, there were sudden, though 
temporary, increases of production in the pertinent affected lan¬ 
guages. This was the case during the Poznan troubles in Poland in 
1956; during the Hungarian revolution in the same year; Persian was 
stepped up during the Mossadeq crisis; and Arabic was greatly 
expanded during the Suez conflict. 

With the passing years, various languages came, others went 
out — their disappearance being due either to budgetary causes or 
technical and staff limitations. Thus amongst others, Malayan, Cam¬ 
bodian and Hebrew had to be dropped. (Cambodian was restarted in 
1962.) 

The last five years saw only one major expansion and three minor 
ones. The major expansion was Worldwide English. With the steady 
growth of the English language as a second tongue used in most 
parts of the world and with increasing evidence that foreign lis¬ 
teners may trust the United States’ own broadcasts, the Voice of 
America undertook a large expansion of Worldwide English broad¬ 
casts on a really worldwide scale in mid-1958. The Lebanon crisis 
helped to accelerate the existing plans during that summer of 1958, 
and by the fall Worldwide English was broadcasting on a block 
programming basis with news every hour on the hour during the 
peak period of evening listening times in all areas of the world and 
intermittent programs during the breakfast hours. Africa received a 
special attention in the new scheduling. In fact, by 1961 Worldwide 
English was broadcasting 13:15 hours daily (originations); and with 
re originations and repeats altogether 30 hours and 30 minutes. The 
exception was Latin America. 
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Yet political events in Latin America during 1959 and i960 led to 
the closing of the gap in the English pattern. Spanish language pro¬ 
grams were also renewed in i960. Another important change came 
about through the swift changes to independence in the former 
French colonial areas in Africa, and it resulted in the institution of 
French broadcasts to that area in i960. 

The third change was in the Arabic programming. Starting with 
30 minutes daily, the Arabic programs increased to two and a half 
hours daily by the fall of 1956. A package production center was 
established in Cairo in 1955 to support the increasing programming 
and to utilize local talents and materials. With the Suez crisis in 
October 1956 the Arabic language broadcasts were expanded to 
approximately 14 hours daily, all originating from Washington. With 
the end of the Suez crisis the Arabic program was cut back to nine 
hours daily, including four hours’ repeat. During the Lebanon crisis 
it had again temporary growth, but after that it was reduced to six 
hours, with two hours and fifteen minutes originating in Washing¬ 
ton, and the rest of it produced in Cairo. 1 

From the programming viewpoint, once the new facilities were 
contemplated, the principal relocation of facilities, or the use of the 
facilities, followed in the period of 1957-58. By that time, the various 
efforts to meet both the technical situation created by the improved 
Soviet jamming techniques and the various political pressures 
created a hodge-podge of scheduling with a considerable number of 
ineffective “paper” transmissions — one or two transmitters to a 
program. The result looked impressive in tabulation — 61 hours and 
45 minutes broadcasting — but not very effective from the point of 
view of the listeners. The Voice of America took a good, hard look, 
and came up with the obvious: Soviet jamming demanded the con¬ 
centration of all available transmitters on fewer broadcasts. Only by 
such a determined effort was it possible to get through the jamming 

1 Parts of this chapter are based on a VOA release, about ten years’ of achievements. 

[Author’s footnote] 
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curtain. 

In 1957, the hours of original broadcasts were reduced by almost a 
third to 40 hours and 45 minutes daily; some of them a real reduc¬ 
tion because of coincidental budget troubles, but most of it repre¬ 
senting a regrouping of the available transmitters with more power 
on each broadcast. This process was further applied in 1958 and 
1959, but then the more effective use of the available facilities and 
the increase of Worldwide English as well as such additions as 
French to Africa and Spanish to Latin America, brought the totals of 
the second half of 1959 to 41 hours and 45 minutes, and with repeats 
to 80 hours and 45 minutes. The first half of i960 produced 44 hours 
and 45 minutes originations, with repeats 87 hours and 45 minutes; 
and the second half of i960 produced 42 hours and 30 minutes of 
originations, and with repeats it came up to 88 hours and 15 
minutes. 

In 1958 the “advanced base” of the Voice of America, the Munich 
Radio Center, terminated program originations and became a relay 
base and Special Events Center. 

Another important change was the presentation of the American 
cause in the Voice of America broadcasts. During the acceleration of 
the Cold War during the late forties and the mid-fifties, the Voice 
adopted the hard-line, psychological warfare approach. There was 
no deliberate distortion and little of the more blatant incitement of 
which the organization had been accused occasionally, but there is 
no doubt that the contents of the broadcasts were hard-hitting with 
emphasis on the anti-Communist theme. Evidence from the field 
pointed to the relative failure of such an approach. 

The Hungarian revolution also commanded a changed tone. 
Though the political challenge remained undiminished, the Voice 
programming, from the beginning of 1956, began to put more 
emphasis on objective news reporting, and the positive side of 
presentation of the United States’ story. 2 


2 Ibid. 
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By 1961 the task was nearly completed, and now the emphasis 
turned to improving radio techniques. “There is no hesitancy to face 
up to problems or to call a spade a spade,” yet during the last five 
years the Voice of America operated on a policy of objectivity and 
broadcast credible news, moderate and reasoned commentaries of 
positive and informative value. C’est le ton, quifait la musique, say 
the French, and the Voice took great care that its tone should be 
quiet and its delivery dignified. In brief, the Voice of America today 
considers its mission in direct broadcasting to be strategic and not 
tactical. 

On February 25,1957, the Voice celebrated its fifteenth anniver¬ 
sary. President Eisenhower, speaking on that occasion before the 
Voice of America microphone — the speech was broadcast in 43 
languages — warned the world and the Middle East in particular 
that international Communism could “smash all their hard-won 
accomplishments overnight.” 3 Mr. Eisenhower defended his Middle 
East program as offering protection from the “menace of interna¬ 
tional Communism,” while nations of the area “build up and streng¬ 
then their economies and institutions.” He labeled Communism an 
enemy of nationalism that thought to destroy totally the “religion, 
governments, institutions and traditions of the Christian world, the 
Buddhist world, the Islamic world, the Judaic world.” 

Speaking to those people living under Communism, Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower said: “We want your friendship ... [and] wish you well in your 
aspirations toward freedom. For we know that, whatever the designs 
of power hungry rulers may be, there dwells deep in the heart of 
every person this same God-given desire to realize freely his own 
destiny.” 

The Moscow radio called Eisenhower’s speech “groundless 
assertions regarding the foreign policy of the Soviet Union,” which 


3 The full text appears at http://www.eisenh0wermem0riaI.0rg/speeches/19570225%20W0rld 
%2oBroadcast%2oin%2oObservance%20of%2oFifteenth%2oAnniversary%20of%2oVoice 
%200f%20America.html (accessed July 18, 2007) 
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statement at least showed that the Soviets listened to the fifteenth 
anniversary celebration of the Voice. 4 

On June r6, ^57, the director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
Arthur Larson, appearing on the NBC television show Meet the 
Press, called on the USSR, as a demonstration of its sincerity, to halt 
the jamming of the Voice of America. 5 

The African broadcasts were originated in ^57, first daily fifteen 
minutes, which later included special coverage of events linking the 
African countries to the United States. By the fall of 1961 the Voice 
beamed ten and a half hours broadcasts to Africa in the English 
language, one hour in French and one half hour in Hindi. The Arab 
broadcasts of the Voice beamed to the Middle East are audible in 
many parts of Africa and have a sizable listening public. 

By r957 the Voice of America reached more listeners in the Soviet 
Orbit and the satellite states, first, by concentrating transmitters for 
one powerful broadcast and, second, by adding new programs in 
English, French, and German. These and other Iron Curtain broad¬ 
casts reported duly the shake-up in the Kremlin in July — the elimi¬ 
nation of the “anti-party group” — ten full hours before Moscow 
allowed the news go to the Soviet people. 

In r958 the Voice of America effected further program changes to 
concentrate the existing transmitters on fewer broadcasts and thus 
to reduce the effects of the steadily increasing Soviet jamming. 
These changes included: 

• Reduction of the broadcast time in the jammed languages in 
order to have more transmitters available per broadcast. 

• Concentrating all broadcasting originations in Washington; 
the Munich Radio Center, as we already heard, was 
abolished as a programming station in ^58. 

• Further increase in Worldwide English broadcasts to all 


4 “President Urges World Red Curb,” The New York Times, Feb 26,1957, p. 4. [Author’s 
footnote] 

5 Facts on File, Aug. 15-21,1957, p. 267B1. [Author’s footnote] 
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parts of the world. 

Preliminary reports of monitoring stations along the rim of the 
Iron Curtain indicated considerable improvement in reception when 
these program changes went into effect after October 1,1958. 

Already in 1950 the Soviets were using 250 ground wave and 100 
sky wave jammers to blot out the Voice in the countries of the Orbit. 
The Communists now employ 2,500 jammers against the Voice and 
other free world broadcasts. It is estimated that it would cost the 
United States over $150 million per year to operate a similar net¬ 
work. This is three or four times the amount spent by all free world 
radio broadcasting to the Communist bloc. 6 

Despite this jamming by the Communists, most of the programs 
of the Voice of America get through behind the Iron Curtain, espe¬ 
cially to places outside the major cities. The Voice records over a 
million observations a year from peripheral monitoring posts in 
order to gauge our penetration and follow Communist jamming 
tactics. It is estimated that one-fourth of the Voice’s programs can 
be heard in the major cities where the jammers are concentrated, 
and over three-fourths of the Voice programs can be heard outside 
the major cities. 

Since the U-2 incident 7 the Russians no longer attempt to jam 
certain news items and features. It is now selective jamming. The 
percentage of jamming varies from day-to-day, and from subject-to- 
subject, in an unorthodox way, keeping the temperature of the Cold 
War tense. In February the percentage of the attempted jammings 
was about 50 percent. 

The Soviet jamming system, however, is not infallible. When the 
Soviets renewed the nuclear tests in the fall of 1961, the Voice of 
America mounted a special operation to inform the Russian people 
about it. The Voice concentrated all its 52 transmitters capable of 

6 From a speech of Director Loomis in the National Press Club on February 21,1962, on the 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the Voice. [Author’s footnote] 

7 An American U-2 spy plane piloted by Francis Gary Powers was shot down over Soviet air 
space on May 1, i960. 
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reaching the Soviet Union to inform the Russians about the 
beginning of the tests, even at the expense of canceling all other 
programs — or postponing them — in many other languages. 
Though this special broadcast was announced in advance — in fact a 
week in advance to alert the audience — the jammers failed their 
task — in fact their control system came apart at the seams. The 
Voice program could be heard everywhere in the Soviet Union — 
even in Moscow. Two days later Khrushchev announced the tests to 
his own people. 8 

How well is the Voice meeting the challenge? How many people 
are influenced by the Voice? At least 20 million people listen to the 
Voice, was stated in a Voice release in i960. But in his speech before 
the National Press Club in Washington, D.C., Director Loomis said 
this: 


How well is the Voice meeting the challenge? ... How many 
people do we influence? 

One way to answer these questions would be to examine our 
audience and its reaction to our programs. Unfortunately, precise 
research or even access is impossible in many areas. However, 
certain broad conclusions can be drawn from the myriad of 
detailed bits of information which the Agency’s research office 
collects and analyzes. 

Both the Voice and the BBC have significantly larger audiences 
than either Moscow or Peiping — even though both Communist 
countries broadcast longer hours on more powerful transmitters. 
The Voice’s direct audience on an average day is numbered in the 
tens of millions, of whom the majority are living under Commun¬ 
ism. 

And later he added: 

“At times of international crisis our audience increases markedly, 
especially in the geographic area affected by the crisis, where 


8 From the Director’s speech before the National Press Club in Washington, D.C., Feb. 21, 
1962. [Author’s footnote] 
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many people wish to know what is happening, and specifically 
what U.S. policy may be. Likewise, during great human stories, 
like the Glenn space voyage, our audience pyramids.” 

Here I just want to mention that during the Hungarian revolution 
in 1956 the writer of these lines was able to talk with several hun¬ 
dred refugees from Hungary and they, to 75 percent, alleged that 
they were listening to the Voice while they were at home. Also a 
scientific poll was taken in Vienna and Munich amongst the 
refugees which showed that 80 percent of the Hungarians were 
listening to one or another program of the Voice of America. 

The other major development of the last years was the increasing 
emphasis of placing material with local broadcasters all over the 
world. Western Europe and Latin America were the initial target of 
this approach. In recent years the Voice of America had expanded 
such efforts in other geographical areas. Overseas information posts 
placed nearly 250,000 hours of Voice broadcast material during 1959. 
Increasing attention is intended to be given to this aspect of opera¬ 
tions in the coming years, especially to improve in terms of quality. 

One program innovation — the broadcasting of newscasts in 
“Special English” — was inaugurated in 1959. Based on a limited 
vocabulary of 1200 words with simple sentence structure and slow 
delivery, “Special English” was designed for listeners whose com¬ 
mand of English was insufficient to permit them to follow the nor¬ 
mal VOA programs. “Special English” broadcasts are now beamed 
five times a week to Europe, the Middle East, the Far East and to 
Africa, and it is planned to expand it on a daily basis to all areas, 
including Latin America. 

To sum up: As we have noticed, there were many changes during 
these last years, many zigzagging, many bypassing, but also much 
“straightforward push.” The reasons for hesitancy were either 
governmental political decisions, which had to change with the 
changing political outlook in the various parts of the world, and 
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Chapter 25 

The Road to Recovery; Part II 


The previous chapters have pointed out the changes and transfor¬ 
mations in which the Voice of America was subjected during the 
passing years. The Voice fared differently from the BBC: Its major 
British counterpart could get through the last decade without any 
big changes or alterations except natural growth. The money re¬ 
quired for the so-called “grant-in-aid” for the External Services of 
the BBC continued to come forth regularly, without any opposition 
by Parliament or of any of the political parties. 

Yet the comparison during the last years with the BBC should be 
attempted with some hesitation. While during the war and immedi¬ 
ately after the two big American and British broadcasting enter¬ 
prises were genuine competitors, after the war, no/ens-vo/ens,* the 
United States was to become the leading state in the free world in 
formulating foreign policy. As the United States was, without 
willing, up-to-the-neck in foreign and world affairs, it was obvious 
that our exploratory role toward a steady goal had to be varied and 
zigzagging. Then there were governmental political decisions to be 
made and budget appropriations to be passed, over which the Voice 
had no control. “However, through the various shifts and charges, 
distractions and setbacks, we do think there has been a logical 
evolution based on a number of factors,” stated a release of the 
Voice about the achievements of the last ten years. 

The document stated that the Voice was operated on a theory of 


* willingly or unwillingly 
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broadcasting priorities in determining the extent and the degree of 
investment in shortwave broadcasting in any one language. This 
broadcasting priority was, and is, based on a number of considera¬ 
tions. Political factors are one, of course. But in addition, technical 
capabilities (the ability to reach our audience through our available 
facilities), audience listening habits, the access to the target audi¬ 
ence through either media or channels (whether governmental or 
private), personal capabilities, audience accessibilities (does the 
desired target audience have short wave receivers), must all be taken 
into account. There is a constant change in all those factors in any 
given area, and the task for the organization such as the Voice of 
America is to keep constantly informed on these developments and 
adjust accordingly. 1 

One of the important questions both within the Voice of America 
and outside authorities such as Congress or the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, was the use of short wave broadcasting. Beaming broadcasts 
across the ocean meant the use of short wave, the only wave in radio 
business which can carry sufficient distance to reach the other side 
of the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean. At appropriation hearings one 
of the many questions fired at the Voice representatives by respon¬ 
sible Senators or Congressmen was the one about, “Are there 
enough short wave sets behind the Curtain?” (The countries of the 
Soviet Orbit and the Satellites receive still the bulk of the Voice 
output: almost 70 percent.) Every time there was a reassurance that 
there are enough short wave receivers in the Soviet Union and in the 
satellite countries. Moreover, some of the relay stations convert the 
Voice broadcasts from short wave into medium wave, and some 
relays go from a long wave transmitter (Munich). The standard 
Russian receiving sets are medium wave, with frequent short wave 
receiving facilities, and almost all Russian receiving sets have long 
wave receiving facilities. The Munich long wave transmitter is a 

1 Parts of this account are taken from the Voice survey of ten years’ achievements. [Author’s 
footnote] 
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strong one: 1,000 kw — as strong as the Moscow long wave station. 

A fear, at least entertained by many, and among them experts — 
though probably without good reason — is that short wave broad¬ 
casting may not reach a “mass audience” except under exceptional 
circumstances. According to these critics, technical limitations and 
set ownership will impede the number of listeners to hear our 
broadcasts. Yet it is admitted that today’s unsettled political condi¬ 
tions create an unusual interest in international affairs and, there¬ 
fore, in international broadcasting. 

Short wave broadcasting remained as important as ever. In fact, 
there is a steady growth of international short wave broadcasting. 
Yet some people, even high in VOA, do not believe that this trend 
will continue indefinitely — assuming relative stability in the inter¬ 
national situation. (With the many totalitarian regimes around, it 
seems to me, these fears are unjustified.) 

There will be, of course, always a demand for short wave broad¬ 
casts where normal exchange of information between nations is 
denied (i.e., Eastern Europe). Yet 63 percent of the Voice short wave 
broadcasts are directed behind the Iron Curtain countries. Short 
wave broadcasts will also be necessary in the new underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

We have at least one advantage in broadcasting to the Soviet 
Orbit: the USSR is a huge country — 4,000 miles long from Kalinin¬ 
grad to Vladivostok. If people, for example, in Novosibirsk, want to 
listen to Moscow, they have to turn on their short wave or long 
wave. (Novosibirsk is 1,800 miles distant from Moscow.) Moscow 
has a 1,000 kw strong long wave transmitter which can be heard all 
over Europe and the greatest part of the Soviet Empire. This plays 
into our hands because the Soviet radio receiving sets are built for 
short wave and long wave, beside the medium wave. (The Munich 
long wave relay transmitter is as strong as the Moscow one — 1,000 
kw.) 

Experts at VOA, however, believed that as international commu- 
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nications, specifically radio, will improve, the technical drawbacks of 
short wave as well as what the experts consider “alien character” will 
try to drive short wave into a secondary position. They consider that 
in the long run short wave radio cannot compete on equal terms 
with good, mature, responsible local broadcasts. 

Those who thought this way could not foresee either the un¬ 
changeable nature of the Soviet rulers, or the developments in Asia 
and especially in Africa. It will take a long time for local broadcasts 
in Africa to mature and get “acclimatised,” and this gives to short 
wave a new and important lease of life and a novel role in the unde¬ 
veloped parts of the world. The development of transistor radios has 
greatly helped listening to short wave broadcasts in those parts. 

Thus considerations which were valid in i960 became invalid in 
1962. We are living in a changing, shifting world. 

On June 1,1958, Henry Loomis became the Director of the Voice 
of America, following the departure of Robert Button. Mr. Loomis is 
a scientist who was for many years active at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in Cambridge, Mass., and was for a while special 
assistant to Professor Killian when the latter became the scientific 
adviser of President Eisenhower. Mr. Loomis was also a close colla¬ 
borator of Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, who is at present scientific advisor 
of President Kennedy. I was able to have an interview with Mr. 
Loomis in January 1962 and he willingly told me about the develop¬ 
ments in his office since he assumed the directorship. 

According to Mr. Loomis the most important developments 
during holding of office was the getting under way the construction 
program for the Voice. Mr. Loomis said, among other things: 

These were the important steps taken: 

We are proceeding on a long range plan [for facilities]. 

We have aimed to obtain stability in our work, despite the 
change of administration. 

Now that we had established stability in the operations, we are 
aiming at the continued improvement of the Voice and the 
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output of the Agency in Washington. The Voice and USIS field 
posts increased the emphasis, adjusting it to local demands. 

One of the outstanding facts was the strong support the Voice 
got from the director of the Agency. Under his help we were to 
change the emphasis for the coverage. There was an increased 
emphasis for programs to underdeveloped countries, in Latin 
America, Africa and the Far East. 

We initiated closer cooperation in programming. The most 
important factor to be considered is that the outgoing program 
must be heard by the target audience. Therefore, we embarked 
on a new construction plan. At present a $50 million construction 
program is on the way. 

He then added that in order to alleviate the work of the Voice 
with Congress a new procedure was drawn up. First an agreement is 
drawn up. With this the Voice goes to Congress and they can see 
that the money will be spent wisely. 

“As to relations with USIS, the number of foreign service officers 
were increased in the Voice. It is also aimed to improve the quality 
of personnel. During my three years tenure of office there was a 
major increase in Worldwide English and Special English broad¬ 
casting,” added the director. 

After this Mr. Loomis explained the course of present construc¬ 
tion or about the planing of new transmitters. 

First, there is Greenville, N.C. Now under construction, the 
Greenville plant will consist of six 500 lew, six 250 lew, and six 50 kw 
short wave transmitters. The air date for them is estimated 
December 1962. Loomis thought that the project “was going along at 
a steady clip. Most of the antenna towers are up, the buildings were 
enclosed in expectancy of the oncoming bad weather,” and it was 
expected that under these circumstances work will be able to go on 
even in bad weather. 

Project Larry in Monrovia is intended to broadcast to West and 
North Africa as well as to parts in the Mediterranean. This is another 
important project. It will provide, for he first time, Voice coverage to 
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the entire African continent. This project will consist of six 250 lew 
and two 50 kw short wave transmitters. On-air date is estimated 
August ^63. 

The director added: 

The rain was holding up the operations. There was some slack¬ 
ening of the rain in 1962. In 1961 they had 250 inches of rain — 
more than any year for the last 30 years. 

We have not yet any indication how many bidders we will 
have for the construction, but we have some indications from 
some responsible contractors that they will not bid because of 
the difficulties connected with the job — such difficulties as to 
get material in the port, where ships sometimes have to wait a 
month before they can get in. 

Project North in Woofferton, Shropshire, England, intends to 
improve short wave coverage to Central Europe and the USSR, with 
alternate coverage of parts of the Near East and Africa. USIA at 
present leases six 50 kw short wave transmitters at Woofferton from 
the BBC. Project North calls for the replacement of these lease 
objects with six 250 kw transmitters, short wave. On-air date is 
estimated before July ^64. 

Project Delta Junior intends to provide land-based facilities in the 
Eastern Mediterranean to replace the United States Coast Guard 
Cutter Courier now anchored off the island of Rhodes, presently the 
only medium wave transmitter of the Agency serving the Eastern 
Mediterranean area. Contemplated is one medium wave r5 kw 
transmitter and two 50 kw short wave transmitters. 

The director then added, “The land has not yet been obtained, but 
we hope to got it very shortly. The contract for the design of the 
facilities has been let.” 

Contemplated are some transportable transmitters which, accor¬ 
ding to requirements, can be put up wherever an emergency arises 
for transmitters to meet a difficult situation. 
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We are about to let bids for these. We have five bids under our 
budget estimate. We have been encouraged because many repu¬ 
table firms have been interested and went further on this than 
our contract would warrant — probably to get a reputation for 
this type of job. We hope to be able to sign the contracts soon. By 
diverting two of the 50 kw short wave transmitters intended for 
Greenville to this project, we hope to get these developed in six 
months, which is half of the original time estimated. 

The problem of the facilities, especially that of the transmitters, 
cannot be fully understood without examining one of the chief 
problems of the Voice: jamming of its broadcasts behind the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains. 

In the previous chapter we have already briefly touched on this 
difficult subject of jamming. The USSR jamming of the Voice of 
America broadcasts started in 1948. The jamming of the satellite 
broadcasts started two years later. Since then the Soviets built up an 
estimated 2,500 high-powered transmitters for jamming purposes 
and many low-powered ones. English language broadcasts to the 
USSR remained unjammed. If this estimate for high powered jam¬ 
ming transmitters in the Soviet Union is correct, it would mean that 
the Soviets have for jamming many times as many transmitters than 
the entire Free World possesses for ordinary broadcast purposes. 

This jamming went on uninterruptedly until September 15,1959, 
when Nikita Khrushchev came to visit the United States. Though 
after the visit jamming was resumed, it did not reach its former 
intensity until May i960, after the U-2 incident and the broke-up 
summit meeting in Paris. Soon after this event, jamming of the 
Voice broadcasts in Georgian, Armenian, and later in the Baltic 
languages almost reached the 100 percent! 

Jamming of the Russian and Ukrainian broadcasts of the Voice 
remained selective. It appears definitely that Soviet jamming was, 
and is, directed against political considerations. World news, talks 
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about life in America, cultural subjects and many other categories of 
talks are left alone. The pattern, however, was and is not absolutely 
clear. Very often items normally jammed are let through; again, 
otherwise harmless broadcasts received disturbing jamming. 

The BBC was subjected to intensive jamming until February 5, 
i960, when a new Soviet-British cultural agreement came into 
existence. After that the jamming of BBC broadcasts ceased, until 
after the collapse of the summit meeting in May i960, when the BBC 
was treated in the same way as the Voice: subjected to selective 
jamming. 

The satellites mostly are doing their own jamming. Poland stop¬ 
ped jamming the Voice broadcasts after the Poznan riots in 1956, 
and Poland itself has not resumed jamming. But VOA broadcasts to 
Poland are jammed partly by Czechoslovak and partly by Soviet 
jammers, as both countries have Polish minorities along their bor¬ 
ders with Poland. Albanian and Serbo-Croat broadcasts are not 
jammed. VOA’s Turkish and Persian broadcasts were jammed by the 
Soviets before 1959, but not since then. 

Jamming of the Chinese language broadcasts of the Voice began 
in 1956 and has since increased in intensity. VOA broadcasts in the 
English language to the Far East are also jammed, but to somewhat 
smaller extent. 

As to the Soviet jamming methods: short wave jammers propa¬ 
gate their signal in two ways to impede reception. Sounds propa¬ 
gated along the ground effectively "blot out” all broadcasts that the 
Soviets wish to delete. Each of the jamming stations has large num¬ 
ber of transmitters, each jamming on one frequency. None of the 
Moscow stations are believed to be strong enough to blot out com¬ 
pletely the broadcasts of the Voice. It is believed that a cooperation 
and a division of labor is established between the Moscow jamming 
centers. 

The other kind of short wave jammers are carried by means of the 
ionosphere over considerable distances. This effect is called sky wave 
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jamming and generally requires more power than ground wave 
jamming. All Soviet jamming transmitters can radiate both ground- 
and sky wave jamming. It is estimated that a quarter of the jammers 
in the Soviet Union are powerful enough to jam effectively long 
distance broadcasts. 

When President Eisenhower returned from the ill-fated summit 
conference in May i960, he addressed the nation. The president’s 
speech was carried by the Voice in English, Russian, Armenian, 
Georgian, Lithuanian, Estonian, and Latvian, as well as other 
languages. The Russian translation of the speech was running for 
ten minutes before the jamming started. 

The Spanish language broadcasts to Latin America were by this 
time intensified, and by June i960, 75 local radio stations in Latin 
American countries relayed the Voice of America program to their 
listeners. The number of these stations accepting Voice of America 
tapes and records for relaying VOA programs is still on the growth. 

In i960 the Voice of America also put into operation a new 
antenna in Munich, Germany, to improve radio signals to West 
Africa. The birth of the new independent states was always cele¬ 
brated by the Voice with a special program. Such was the case, 
amongst others, when the newly attained independence of Mali, or 
the Somali Republic, or Republic of the Congo was feted by special 
broadcasts. Two Voice employees who spent several weeks in Africa 
prepared material for those occasions. 

Much of the Voice’s 604 hours per week broadcasts concerned the 
life and culture of the United States, as did most of the 4,800 hours 
per week of recorded Voice of America programs that were carried 
during this period by foreign radio stations. 

In the second half of i960 the Voice of America increased its 
broadcasts in English until the language could be heard at almost 
any moment of the day or the night. 

When the American satellite Echo I was launched, 2 the Voice of 


2 August 12, i960. 
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America broadcast the times of its overflight in 32 languages. The 
Voice of America also carried the broadcasts of the historic sessions 
of the U.N. in the second half of r96o. Much background analysis 
and information as well as the text of the speeches were provided by 
the Voice of America transmissions. 

Three Voice of America programs were broadcast by Radio Mos¬ 
cow and provincial Soviet stations late in the year r96o — this was 
the first of such activity under the U.S.-USSR cultural exchange 
agreement. 

In r96r the new director of the Agency, Edward R. Murrow, stated, 
“Our broadcasts live over 88 hours a day in 35 languages.” 

Yet we must remember that the Communists have put up a most 
elaborate broadcasting program. Communist Bloc propaganda had a 
sharp rise in r96o and 1961, especially to Latin America, Africa and 
the Far East, as well as Southeast Asia. In Europe and in the Middle 
East, the Communist radio information activities remained holding 
operations in order to permit the intensification elsewhere. 

Communist international broadcasting in i960 was stepped up to 
3,200 hours weekly, an increase of 54 percent over the previous four 
years. Sino-Soviet broadcasting to Africa totaled 138.25 hours per 
week, a tenfold increase over the previous two years. In Latin Amer¬ 
ica, Communist propaganda efforts increased considerably and were 
further accelerated by the pre- and after-Castro events. Soviet 
broadcasting in Southeast Asia increased by 25 percent already in 
the year 1959. 

When the Berlin crisis again became acute in 1961, the Voice of 
America broadcast special analysis and commentaries on “Khrush¬ 
chev’s crisis” and sent out additional news features direct from 
Berlin. 

To clarify the aims of USIA, Director George Venable Allen issued 
a directive (based on an older one) which was published on Novem¬ 
ber 1, i960. This directive stated: 
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“The long-range interests of the United States are served by 
communicating directly with the peoples of the world by radio. 

To be effective, the Voice of America must win the attention and 
respect of the listeners. These principles will govern VOA 
broadcasts: 

“1. VOA will establish itself as a consistently reliable and 
authoritative source of news. VOA news will be accurate, objec¬ 
tive and comprehensive. 

“2. VOA will represent America, not any segment of American 
society. It will therefore present a balanced and comprehensive 
projection of significant American thought and institutions. 

“3. As an official radio, VOA will present the policies of the 
United States clearly and effectively. VOA will present respon¬ 
sible discussion and opinion on these policies.” 3 

After Edward R. Murrow took over the directorship of the Agency, 
he reaffirmed this directive on May 1, 1961. Later on Mr. Murrow, in 
a speech, stated: 


The voice of this country should be all the time steady — firm 
but not bellicose — carrying the conviction that we will not 
flinch or falter in face of threats or provocations. 

In the end it maybe that the example of this Nation will be 
more important than its dollars and its words. If we, in this 
generous and capacious land, can demonstrate increasing 
equality of opportunity, a reasoned concern for the education, 
health and equality under law of all our citizens, we will power¬ 
fully affect, and probably determine, the destiny of the free 
world. 4 


3 These ideals were codified in 1976 as the VOA Charter (P.L. 94-350, 22 USC 6202(c)): “The 
long-range interests of the United States are served by communicating directly with the 
peoples of the world by radio. To be effective, the Voice of America must win the attention 
and respect of listeners. These principles will therefore govern Voice of America (VOA) 
broadcasts. 

“1. VOA will serve as a consistently reliable and authoritative source of news. VOA news 
will be accurate, objective, and comprehensive. 

“2. VOA will represent America, not any single segment of American society, and will 
therefore present a balanced and comprehensive projection of significant American thought 
and institutions. 

“3. VOA will present the policies of the United States clearly and effectively, and will 
also present responsible discussions and opinion on these policies.” 

4 Murrow used similar language during his confirmation hearing before the Senate Foreign 
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And in this spirit the Voice of America carries out its complicated 
and difficult task to the world audience. 


Relations Committee, March 14,1961. A.M.Sperber, Murrow: His Life and Times (Freundlich, 
1986), p. 628 
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Voice of America Directors 

1967- John Daly 

1965-1967 John Chancellor 

1958-1965 Henry Loomis 

1956-1958 Robert B. Button 

1954-1956 Jack R. Poppele 

19531954 Leonard Erikson USIA (Aug. 1,1953) 

1952-1953 Alfred Morton 

1949-1952 Foy David Kohler 

1947-1949 Charles Thayer 

1946-1947 Kenneth Fry 

1945-1946 Lawrence Blochman Dept, of State 

1943-1945 Louis G. Cowan 

1942-1943 John Houseman 

1941-1942 Joseph Barnes Office of War Information 

Office of War Information abolished August 31,1945 
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Outline Summary 


A copy of this 12-page summary was found with the Fodor manuscript 
in the VOA library. Titled “Excerpts from Marcel Fodor Manuscript 
on VOA History, ” it is undated, and the author is not indicated. 


1940 Radio Division of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

(Nelson Rockefeller) established. (CIAA) 

July r94i Office of Coordinator of Information (COI) formed. Had 

responsibility for all but Latin America. This independence 
maintained when OWI formed in 1942. 

First Latin American broadcasts over CBS arranged (?) by 
CIAA. 

Aug. 25,1941 COI Radio Communication Division (the original_s (?) 

for government broadcasting) commenced operations in 
New York. Washington and the big broadcasting compan¬ 
ies provided guidance and techniques. Division operated 
on a 24-hour/day, seven day /week basis to survey news of 
the world from the press associations, foreign short wave 
broadcasts and other sources of intelligence. From this 
pool of intelligence, the Radio Communications Division 
undertook to make recommendations to U.S. shortwave 
broadcasters. 


Oct. 15,1941 Contract signed to construct 100 kw shortwave station in 
San Francisco 
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Oct. 31,1941 


Dec. 15,1941 


Dec. 28,1941 


Jan. 2,1942 


Jan. 27,1942 


1942 


June 13,1942 


Czechoslovak script supplied by Radio Language Bureau of 
COI to a Schenectady, N.Y. station. 

By this time there were several foreign language scripts 
supplied by Foreign Language Div. of COI to various radio 
stations. RCD was sending regular material to private 
radio stations in French, German, Italian, Spanish, Czech, 
Swedish, Finnish, Greek, Chinese, Mandarin and Canton¬ 
ese. Operations were to start also in Polish, Turkish, Nor¬ 
wegian, Danish, Dutch and Portuguese. 

The content of German broadcasts, monitored by CBS, 
were analyzed once a week up to Pearl Harbor and then 
daily. 

By this date, FIS was sending two special programs to the 
Philippines daily. 

Far East News Desk established in FIS newsroom in Wash¬ 
ington. Sent 2,000-word news summary twice daily from 
San Francisco to Chunking. 

Eight daily programs from the San Francisco relay in Eng¬ 
lish and Tagalog to the Philippines 

One half-hour and two quarter-hour programs — one in 
Cantonese and one in Mandarin. 

Japanese captured Manila ending the point to point relay. 

Until May 6, r942 (Fall of Corregidor),FIS in San Francisco 
prepared daily news round-ups for American troops in the 
Philippines. In early days of OWI broadcasting, there 
were half-hour daily programs in Japanese, quarter-hour in 
Thai. Eventually, OWI began broadcasting over Japanese 
station frequencies after the latter went off the air in the 
evening. 

COI negotiated with the shortwave stations for the leasing, 
at a fair price, of all time on the existing international 
transmitters. Construction of 20-30 additional trans¬ 
mitters also requested. 

Foreign Information Service section of COI started broad¬ 
casts to Germany, France and Italy. Beginning of “Voice of 
America.” 

Office of War Information (OWI) formed. Director: Elmer 
Davis. 
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April 20,1942 
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Committee consisting of OWI Director Elmer Davis, CIAA 
Director Nelson Rockefeller, and a member of the FCC 
recommended increase of transmitters from 14 to 36. Six 
shortwave broadcasting companies contracted for this 
service, which lasted until 1946. 

Ten stations broadcast to Latin America in Spanish, two in 
Portuguese. 

CBS and NBC (under contract) wrote scripts but final 
authority for all programming rested with CIAA. Content 
guidance was provided daily by CIAA. 

CIAA radio used following methods for broadcasts: 

1) Shortwave broadcasts from U.S. 

2) Rebroadcasts over local stations of programs sent by 
radiotelephone. 

3) Rebroadcasts over local stations of programs from U.S. 
shortwave stations 

4) Local broadcasts of local production in: various 
countries 

5) Transcribed programs shipped to local stations for 
broadcast 

6) Cooperation with U.S. advertisers who sponsor 
broadcasts 

Major function was broadcasting news at regular intervals. 
Feature programs covered all types of entertainment and 
interviews with visiting dignitaries from the other repub¬ 
lics. A series of programs was transcribed dealing with the 
music and history of the other American Republics and 
released to 640 US stations. 

First broadcasts which originated from New York were in 
German, Italian, French and English. Later in 1942, the 
first Arabic broadcast originated from station WRUL in 
Boston and was transmitted through New York to foreign 
listeners. 

Turkish broadcast from NBC station WRCA beamed to 
Europe (via N.Y.) 

Press Wireless transmitter WOW secured for broadcasting 
purposes for VOA on April 20,1942. Later WBOS was 
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Aug. 1942 

June 13,1942 
Oct. 12,1942 


Nov. 7,1942 
Nov. 30,1942 
Oct. 31,1942 


secured for broadcasts to Scandinavia because this station 
had a particularly strong signal to that part of the world. 
WBOS was used three hours daily originating special Nor¬ 
wegian, Danish, and Swedish programs. 

COI/FIS became Overseas Branch of OWI Foreign Lan¬ 
guage broadcasts operated 24 hours a day. 

OWI created and assumed jurisdiction for VOA 

By this date, eight VOA programs in six different lan¬ 
guages were relayed by the BBC in London. 

By the end of ^42, VOA activities were as follows: 

European operation consisted of round-the-clock pro¬ 
gramming in English, French, German, Italian. Purpose: to 
furnish Europe with clear, accurate news and commentary. 
Majority of programs consisted of 810 minutes of news and 
balance of time devoted to features. 

Some Polish programs broadcast also. Danish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, Czech, Hungarian, and Romanian programs 
added. 

After the North Africa landings, VOA established North 
African-Mediterranean broadcasts. Spanish and Arabic 
language services added. 

New service established for Central Africa and Madagascar 
in French, Portuguese and English. 

One of major efforts of VOA in those days was projection 
of American life, culture and ideas to foreign audiences. 
Great deal of this programming was based on Special 
Events and Features Section. 

Sixty quarter-hour shows produced weekly, equally 
divided between English and foreign languages. Recorded 
programs placed in increasing numbers with medium- 
wave stations throughout world. Turkish, Afrikaans, 
Swedish and Persian languages also used. 

Roosevelt’s announcement of a “Second Front” made in 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 

“Voice” system of rebroadcasting inaugurated with colla¬ 
boration of Radio Algiers North African transmitters. 

OWI and CIAA leased shortwave broadcasting facilities of 
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April 19,1944 
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seven companies for duration of war. Broadcasters were to 
continue to operate the facilities without profit, but gover¬ 
nment to prepared and transmit its own shortwave pro¬ 
grams. Leased transmitters were as follows: 


CBS: WCRC, WCBX, WCDA 
Crosley Corp (Cincinnati): WLWO 
General Electric: WGEO and WGEA (Schenectady), 
KGEI (San Francisco) 

NBC: WRCA, WNBI 
Westinghouse (Boston): WBOS 
Associated Broadcasters (S.F.) 

World Wide Broadcasting Corp. (Boston) 


(Northern Africa) 

Because of shortwave broadcasting difficulties caused by 
the auroral zone around the North Magnetic Pole, bases 
had to be acquired in or around Europe, OWI had six 
transmitters on lend-lease basis in England. Invasion ofN. 
Africa in November, 1942, brought additional relay possi¬ 
bilities. N. African radio stations captured by the Allied 
armies were used by VOA. VOA engineers constructed or 
re-constructed Allied radio stations in N. Africa but BBC 
supplied studios and other equipment. Studios run by 
VOA. 

VOA now conducted broadcasts in 24 languages. 6,000 
transmissions per week. (A year previously, the VOA 
broadcast six and one-half hours daily in four languages) 

American Broadcasting Station in Europe (ABSIE) com¬ 
pleted. Four 50 kw medium wave transmitters and four 
powerful shortwave transmitters all beamed to the Con¬ 
tinent. Located in London. ABSIE joined BBC to tell the 
truth of war to allies. During its eight and one-half hours 
of broadcasting, it transmitted programs as follows: 

Half-hour in Danish 

Half-hour in Norwegian 

One hour 45 minutes in English (of which half-hour music 
produced by BBC) 
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Dec. 25,1944 

1945 

Dec. 1,1944 

Aug. 31,1945 

Early 1946 
June 1,1945 


Half-hour music with English continuity 

Half-hour Dutch (of which quarter-hour produced by 
Radio Oranje) 

One and one-quarter in German 

Two and one-half hours in French (1 hr. by BBC) 

Also ABSIE carried in direct relay from New York a Ger¬ 
man “Wehrmacht” program, a German Pacific round-up 
and four “American Calling Europe” (ACE) programs, one 
English, one in German and two in French. 

For one hour daily ABSIE recorded special feature material 
in English, German, French, Norwegian and Dutch, and 
later Danish from New York 

ABSIE operated as a branch of the VOA, but being in a 
military theater of operations, it was subject to the orders 
of the military commander (Gen. Eisenhower). 

100 lew station opened in Honolulu and programs relayed 
over new 50 lew medium wave station at Saipan. Programs 
aimed at Japan but also broadcast to China, India and 
Philippines. 

Transmissions to Korea, S.E. Asia, Indonesia 

By this time, VOA had 39 transmitters in the U.S. and had 
relay bases for re-broadcasts in London, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Leopoldville, Honolulu and Saipan. 

4800 broadcasts weekly in 46 languages and dialects. 

Presidential Executive Order 9608 abolished OWI; VOA 
continued but was transferred to State Dept, where an 
interim International Information Service (IIIS) formed to 
carry on government information 

Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
(OIC) formed to take over from IIIS. 

ABSIE ceased functioning. 1 Since April 30,1944, it was 
estimated that ABSIE broadcasts amounted to over 24 
million words in English, French, German, Danish, 
Norwegian and Dutch 

“America Calling Europe” (ACE) programs from New York 


1 Actually, this was the date ABSIE’s shutdown was announced. See p. 116. 
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Sept. 1946 
Early 1947 

March 1948 
1948 


1950 

1951 


relayed in English and all continental languages of the 
European Service of the BBC continued unaffected by the 
closing of ABSIE. The 207 and 307 meter wavelengths 
employed by ABSIE reverted to BBC. 

S.F. office of VOA liquidated and Pacific operations trans¬ 
ferred to N.Y. 

American Ambassador to Moscow, Gen. Walter Beddell 
Smith recommended Russian broadcasts to counter Rus¬ 
sian propaganda about U.S. 

OIC became the Office of international Information and 
Educational Exchange (OIE) 

VOA was broadcasting in 22 foreign languages and in 
English. In Europe, these broadcasts directed to Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Romania, Soviet Union, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, and English to all areas. In Latin America, 

VOA broadcast to all countries in Spanish, Portuguese or 
English. In Far East, broadcasts to China, Netherlands East 
Indies, Indo-China, Thailand, Korea, and the eastern part 
of the Soviet Union 

VOA had 36 shortwave transmitters in U.S. ranging from 
10-200 lew. Ten transmitters on the West Coast, 26 in Mid¬ 
west and East Coast. Shortwave relay stations at Honolulu, 
Manila, Munich. Other relays were used in arrangement 
with BBC, France, Italy, and China. 

Daily broadcasts to Europe — 17 hours 30 min. 

Latin America — 9 hours 
Far East — 6 hours 30 min. 

Daily total: 33 hours 

By this time, VOA had 65 separate programs ranging from 
15 minutes to one hour and amounting to approximately 
29 program hours in 24 languages (inch English). 

VOA to Europe — 16 hours 50 min. 

Near East — 1 hour 30 min. 

Far East — 11 hours 15 min. 

Latin America — 4 hours 15 min. 
Daily total: 33 hours 15 min. 

By this time, 80 separate programs, 42 program hours in 33 
languages. Total broadcast time: 42 hours 5 min. 
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1950 


38 shortwave transmitters ranging from 50 lew to 200 lew; 
28 on East Coast, 10 on West 

Program content: News 32 percent; analyses and features, 
57 percent; music 11 percent. r2 studios in New York, three 
in Washington. 

Since 1948, Soviets had been jamming VOA on large-scale. 
Thus VOA Russian broadcasts were repeated on 24 
hour/day basis. 

New relay station in Salonika, Greece, with medium wave 
50 lew power. Used for programs to Greece, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 

Major themes of VOA were stories about economic and 
political consolidation of the West; continued Soviet 
Imperialism; Korea; Communist defections, with special 
emphasis on Tito’s bolt from Soviet camp; Soviet slave 
labor; battle for a united Germany; and Soviet imperialism 
in Asia. 

New languages added: Indonesian, Turkish (earlier Tur¬ 
kish broadcasts had been dropped) and Ukrainian (Nov. 
r949), and Arabic (Jan. 1, r950, which had also been started 
previously and dropped). 

Ring Plan. Purpose to ring around the Soviets a number 
of relay bases to as to surmount the Soviet jamming. 

Plan called for 14 overseas high-powered shortwave 
feeding stations in U.S.; improvement of domestic plans 
plus an associated communications system. 

Plan also called for enough flexibility to provide VOA 
coverage in various parts of the world as this became 
necessary by the development of events. Project Vaga¬ 
bond (transmitter mounted on shipboard) was included. 
The immediate developments were: expansion of the 
Tangier plant (four additional transmitters), four short¬ 
wave transmitters for Salonika; two shortwave trans¬ 
mitters acquired which later installed on USCG cutter 
Courier; a 150 lew medium-wave transmitter for “Project 
Maple” which also later installed on the “Courier”; and 
an additional 150 lew medium wave transmitter for 
Munich to raise the plant’s medium wave transmitter 
power to 300 lew. 

By 1950, Russians were jamming Russian, Polish, Hungar- 
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ian, Czech, Romanian and Serbo-Croat VOA programs. 

One technique used by VOA to counteract jamming was 
called “cuddling,” transmitting on frequencies so close to 
those used by the Russians in their domestic service that 
they could not avoid jamming their own stations. 
Ultimately, they gave up their own programs rather than 
abandon jamming. For every effort to increase VOA 
power, the Soviets had to spend five times as much in 
manpower and equipment to combat this increase. 

Munich Relay Base. By Dec., 1956, three shortwave 
transmitters had been reconditioned (a takeover of exist¬ 
ing German radio facilities). Dec. 15,1946, marked the 
inauguration of regularly-scheduled VOA Munich trans¬ 
missions. The initial schedule relayed programs in ten 
languages originating in N.Y. Four shortwave transmitters 
added in March, 1948 [?], Munich “A,” a new 150 lew medi¬ 
um wave transmitter utilizing a four-tower directional 
antenna system joined the daily VOA service in Sept., 
1949. In April, 1950, three additional shortwave transmit¬ 
ters went on the air. Munich originated some programs. In 
Oct. 1951, a 150 lew medium wave transmitter was installed, 
and on August 31,1953, operations began on the [1,000 
lew?] long-wave transmitter. 

Tangier Relay Base. Planning and building of the Tan¬ 
gier Base started in 1947. By 1949-50, the first part of the 
Tangier Base was completed. This base was designed as 
VOA’s main gateway to Europe. By the early 1950s, Tangier 
had four 100 kw, two 50 lew, and four 35 lew transmitters. 

Salonika Relay Base. This base essential because of its 
proximity to the Balkans. Construction began in 1949 and 
the medium-wave transmitter began its regular service on 
March 15,1950. Two shortwave transmitters began regular 
program, services on May 1,1953. By the early 1950s, there 
were four 35 kw shortwave, one 50 kw medium wave 
transmitters. Programs beamed to the Balkans, Western 
USSR, Eastern Europe, and the Near- and Mideast. 

Manila Relay Base. June 1948, operations started. Base 
served China, Southeastern Asia and the Philippines. 
Manila 1: medium wave 50 kw transmitter. April 30,1949, 
Manila 2: 50 kw shortwave transmitter. May 3,1949, 

Manila 3: 7.5 kw shortwave transmitter. In 1953, new 
transmitting plant added at San Fernando with two 35 lew 
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shortwave transmitters and a r,ooo kw medium-wave 
transmitter. In r957, the Baguio Receiving Site added and 
Guituinto Receiving Site deactivated. 

Honolulu Relay Base. Built to serve as an auroral by-pass 
to the Far East and Southern Asia. Commenced operations 
Dec. 25, r944. On Oct. yi, ^45, the principal functions of 
the Pacific bureau ofVOA were transferred to New York. 
With the end of hostilities in the Pacific, programming 
gradually decreased and on Nov. 1, ^45, the station 
became a 100 percent relay station. KSAI on Saipan was 
passed on to the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Okinawa Relay Base. Okinawa was the latest addition 
(with San Fernando) to the relay bases. It was completed 
in 1953. Like the Philippines relays, Okinawa was intended 
for coverage of China and the Northern areas [of Asia ?]. 
Installation consisted of two 35 lew shortwave transmitters 
and one r,ooo lew medium wave transmitter. 

Ceylon Relay Base. In March ^49, British government 
turned over to the Ceylon Govt, the radio facilities which 
they had installed on Ceylon but retained right to broad¬ 
cast during prime listening hours. In the latter part of 
r949, VOA wished better cove age of India and made 
efforts to obtain relay time on the Ceylon facilities. British, 
for budgetary reasons, decided not to continue broad¬ 
casting on Radio Ceylon after Spring 1951. VOA negotiated 
with Radio Ceylon and agreed to furnish and install three 
shortwave transmitters of no less than 35 kw and associ¬ 
ated transmitting and to transfer title of such facilities to 
the government of Ceylon. During McCarthy era, this 
project canceled. 

BBC Relay. Five 50 kw transmitters and appropriate high 
gain antenna arrays beamed to Europe and Near East have 
been leased from BBC since r942. Transmitter facilities are 
located at Woofferton, Shropshire; receiving plant at Tats- 
field, Surrey. 

USCG Courier. U.S. Coast Guard cutter Courier equipped 
with 150 kw medium wave transmitter, two 35 kw short¬ 
wave transmitters and a balloon-supported antenna which 
could be raised to optimum heights for medium wave 
operations. Courier provides flexibility in that it enables its 
position to be altered although it cannot operate while on 
the high seas because of existing international telecom- 
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munications treaties. U.S. Coast Guard operates the ship 
and VOA gives three engineers to supervise the transmit¬ 
ters and the relay operations. For last ten years, Courier 
has been based on Greek island of Rhodes. 

Since early 50’s, these nine relay bases have been serving 
the VOA in cooperation with seven feeder bases in the 
U.S.: NBC, Bound Brook, N.J.; CBS, Brentwood, L.I., N.Y.; 
Gen. Elec., Schenectady, N.Y.; CBS, Wayne, N.J.; CBS, 
Delano, Calif.; and NBC, Dixon, Calif. 

When war ended in the Far East, the U.S. believed the war 
was totally over. The S.F. bureau of the VOA was incorpo¬ 
rated into the head office in New York; the Saipan trans¬ 
mitter was handed over to the Armed Forces Network. 
Thus in 1947, VOA coverage of the Far East was virtually 
reduced to two desks: Chinese and Korean. Chinese 
broadcasts were for one hour per day; Korean for a half 
hour. There were 15 min. broadcasts to the Netherlands 
East Indies in Malay; in Annamese to Indo-China and to 
Thailand in Thai. 


Language Services 

Proper organization of the South and SE Asian Service 
began in 1951 when the Korean War demonstrated the 
necessity for extending the Pacific Services. Hindi, Thai, 
Burmese, Urdu, and Vietnamese were started. 

First Polish broadcast beamed from Munich Radio Center 
toward Poland. 

Lithuanian service started 

Hungarian 

Estonian 

Russian 

Uzbek 

Latvian 

As a result of the McCarthy hearings, seven language ser¬ 
vices were eliminated, reducing the number of languages 
broadcast on VOA to 34. 28 program hours originated 
daily compared with 33 in 1952. Consisted of an average of 
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Sept. 18,1954 


End 1954 
1955 


End 1955 


42 percent news; 58 percent analysis and features. VOA 
personnel was cut from 1,886 on Aug. 1,1953, to 1,591 in 
Jan. 1954. 

Move to Washington completed by which time 650 em¬ 
ployees had been moved from New York to Washington. 

By this time, 77 percent of output was directed to Soviet 
Orbit. Total of 30.5 hours originated from Washington in 
34 languages. Worldwide English was stepped up from one 
program repeated four times daily to five regionalized 
programs transmitted daily to Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, South Asia and the Far East. 

50 percent of programs were straight news; remaining 
programs were analyses, commentaries, features, inter¬ 
views with defectors and escapees. 

Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Bengali added to language services 

VOA discontinued some of its foreign language broad¬ 
casting to Western Europe in favor of an arrangement with 
European broadcasters to carry the Voice programs on 
their own facilities. Daily hour-long English programs 
Panorama USA introduced; consisted of short features 
about the U.S. and its people. Music USA also introduced, 
which proved to be enormously popular. Later Willis 
Conover became its producer and announcer. 

79 hours broadcast to Iron Curtain and other broadcasting 
increased to [2_?] hours daily. 

[Cambodian ?] added. 

90 minute transmission to East Africa in Hindi, Tamil, and 
English. 


Period iqs7-iq6i 

Survey conducted to determine language priorities 

26 languages in high priority class 
13 languages in intermediate priority class 
6 languages in low priority class 

Uzbek and Thai were abolished (Uzbek because it was 
impossible to find suitable personnel). Thai restored in 
1962 because of increasing trouble in Laos and S. Vietnam. 
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By mid-1958 


By Fall 1956 


1957 


Baltic services reduced from one hour of origination to 
hour with two repeats. 

Russian, Indonesian, Worldwide English, and Burmese 
increased. 

At times of political crisis, there were sudden, though tem¬ 
porary, increases in pertinent language services: Poznan 
revolt in 1956, Hungarian Revolution in 1956, Persian in¬ 
creased during Mossadeq crisis, and Arabic during Suez 
conflict. 

Malay, Cambodian, and Hebrew were dropped although 
Cambodian resumed in 1962. 

A major expansion was made in Worldwide English. By 
fall, WW English was broadcast on a block programming 
basis with news every hour on the hour during peak period 
of evening listening time in all areas of the world and 
intermittent programs during breakfast hours. Africa 
received special attention. By 1961, WWEnglish was broad¬ 
cast 3:15 hours daily (originations) and with reoriginations 
and repeats, totaled 30 hours and 30 minutes. 

Political events in Latin America in 1956 and i960 caused 
renewal of Spanish programs. Also French broadcasts 
instituted to Africa in i960. 

Arabic programs increased to two and a half hours daily. 
Package production center was established in Cairo in 
1955. During the Suez crisis (Oct. 1956), Arabic programs 
expanded to approximately 14 hours daily, all originating 
from Washington. Then cut back to nine hours daily, 
including four hours repeat. During Lebanon crisis, again 
expanded and then reduced to six hours with two hours 
and 15 minutes, originating in Washington and rest pro¬ 
duced in Cairo. 

When jamming at its height, VOA decided to concentrate 
all available transmitters on fewer broadcasts but with 
more power on each broadcast 

[Hours of origination ?] broadcast were reduced by almost 
one-third to 40 hours. By 1959, more effective use of the 
available [facilities ?], the increase of Worldwide English, 
addition of French to Africa, and Spanish to Latin America 
brought total in second half of 1959 to 41 hours 45 minutes, 
and with repeats, 80 hours, 45 minutes. First half of i960 
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produced 44 hours 45 minutes of origination and 87 hours 
45 minutes with repeats. Second half of i960, produced 42 
hours (origination) and 88 hours 15 minutes with repeats. 

Munich Radio Center terminated program of origination 
and became a relay base and Special Events Center. 

Another important change was to drop the hardline, 
psychological warfare approach used during acceleration 
of Cold War. In 1956, emphasis placed on objective news 
reporting and on positive presentation of U.S. story. 

African broadcasts originated, first for 15 minutes daily. By 
1961, ten and one-half hours were devoted to English 
broadcasts, one hour in French and half-hour in Hindi. 

Gradually, Soviet jamming decreased. By 1961, it was done 
on an irregular, selective basis. When the Soviets renewed 
nuclear testing in the fall of 1961, VOA mounted a special 
operation to inform the Russian people. VOA concen¬ 
trated all of its 52 transmitters capable of reaching the 
Soviet Union on this project. 

Newscasts in “Special English” inaugurated. Based on a 
limited vocabulary of r,200 words with simple sentence 
structure and slow delivery, designed for listeners whose 
command of English insufficient to follow regular English 
broadcasts. 

Greenville, N.C., transmitter site completed. Consists of six 
500 KW, six 250 kw, and six 50 kw shortwave transmitters. 

USSR jamming of VOA broadcasts began in 1948. Jamming 
of satellite broadcasts began 1950. Went on uninterrup¬ 
tedly until Khrushchev came to visit the U.S. Jamming 
stopped, then resumed. After U2 incident, and failure of 
Summit Conference in Paris, jamming resumed in 
intensity. 

Satellites for the most part did their own jamming. 
Jamming of Chinese language broadcasts began in ^56. 
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